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Grantland Rice, famous writer and 
authority on sports, says, ““With- 
out health there can be neither fun 
Health means 
clear, quick thinking, pliable mus- 
cles, steady nerves, stamina and 


nor fame in sport... 


control.” 


And to this we add: “Liresuoy, 
above anything else,is the Health Soap.” 


Orange-red—the color of its pure palm fruit 
oil. Antiseptic odor (quickly vanishing) because 


it’s the health soap. 


THE AMERICAN — 


Why Ted always beats out the ball 


i Gaerne ALWways a few of them in any crowd 
—the fellows who don’t quite make the 
grade. Count ’em up in the bunch that comes 
out for the team this Spring. 

They start off fine, but they don’t last the 
way Ted does. In the big game, they get to 
first a split second after the ball. Get rattled 
and miss an easy pop fly to left field. Pitch a 
fair seven innings and then blow up. 

Any coach—any athlete—will tell you that 
the difference between a middling player and 
a top-notcher is not so much skill as the health 
that backs it up. That’s why health is so mighty 
important if you’re out to win—the vitality and 
stamina that turns the trick. 

Keep clean and you’re four-fifths of the way 
towards keeping healthy. Not just the hands 


and face cleanness that gets by Mother’s inspec- 
tion, but the antiseptic cleanness that goes with 
a good swishing Lifebuoy bath every day. 

Big athletes use Lifebuoy. It’s their kind 
of soap. There’s a kick to it—an invigorating, 
clean, he-man smell that you'll like instantly. 

Plaster yourself all over with Lifebuoy suds. 
Flood out all the perspiration and body waste 
that clog your pores every twenty-four hours 
—that pull down your vitality—keep you 
from “‘hitting on all six.” 

You'll never keep in top form unless your 
skin can breathe. Litebuoy will make you feel 
fresh —alive—on your toes all the time. A new 
feeling of being clean— 
of tingling, vital health 


LIFEBUOY, 


HEALTH SOAP . 
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8 
—that will tell the story out on the diamond, 
on the track—in your school work, too. 
Get your mother to stock up with Lifebuoy. 
Start the Lifebuoy daily bath habit tomorrow. 
And here’s a hunch! Send for this free 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. Millions of fellows 
are using it enthusi- 
astically. It’s a great ~ 
little checking up on 
your training habits. 
Fill out the coupon 
now and we’ll shoot 
one along pronto. 
= = 
Saturday = 4 
See ee - 
Bee 


LEVER BROS. CO., Derr. 8, Camsarrpcz, Mass. 


The Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart idea sounds good. 
Send me one free, and a “Get-acquainted” cake 
of Lifebuoy Health Soap. I’ll use both. 
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"__ pitch, no matter how far he had 
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Wait for a Good Ball 


VERY boy, at 
one time or 
another, has 


known some 
chap whose high 
school or college 
pitching has been 
phenomenal 
—who has imposing 
strike - out and vic- 
tory records to his 
credit—but who 
seems to have noth- 
ing at all on the ball 
when he gets into 
faster company. 
Likely you’ll re- 
member the case of 
Owen Carroll last 


year. 

Carroll; at Holy 
Cross College, was a 
pitching sensation 
for three years. He 
had every _ college 
nine he faced in 1925 
completely at his 


mercy and won 

evel ne. In three 

ye of varsity 5 

ba ‘he lost only two games and won 49. 
8 the Detroit Tigers announced that he 


‘0 
would play with them on his graduation other 
big league teams made envious comment. 

Carroll was a “flop” in his first tries at big 
league baseball. He faced Boston before a 
big crowd eager to. see this pitching marvel— 
and was batted out of the box." He made one 
or two other starts during the season and never 
seemed to hit his college stride. 

Common sense tells you that’ Carroll’s abil- 
ity didn’t just fade away overnight. He’s still 
with Detroit, and he'll make good in time, 
doubtless, For, if he’s like others I’ve known, 
he has just as good control, and curves, and 
speed, as he had when he played against ama- 
teurs. The difference in his record must lie 
in some basic difference in the batting meth- 
ods of the men he faces. What is the dif- 
ference—what is it that young batters so of- 
ten do wrong? 

We big leaguers think that the major fault 
with boys’ batting is just this: They hit at bad 
balls. 

That isn’t the only fault in batting; there are plenty 
of others that cut. down hitters’ averages and help along 
the pitchers’ percentages. But it’s the one that bothers 
high school and college fellows most—major. leaguers, 
too. Let's talk about it. 

Every boy who can handle a bat knows what the 
“good ball zone” is. If the ball is over the plate and 
between your knees and shoulders, it’s a strike; if it’s 
high, low or wide it’s a ball. The men who govern the 
rules didn’t decide it that way just to be making an- 
~other regulation. They had a reason—and the reason 
was that balls coming within that rectangle are the ones 
a batter can most easily and accurately hit. Rules pro- 
tect you, you see, if you let bad ones go by. But every- 
thing is against you when you swing at the bad ones; 
for if you don’t miss altogether, you'll probably foul 
off or hit an easy pop-up or grounder for a sure out. 


He Looked Good, but— 


AST season I had an opportunity to watch a sand 
lot game, and the big right-fielder on one of the 
teams was a perfect example of what I mean. This 
fellow had a long, easy swing at the ball, and every 
move made me think he was a real batter, Then I saw 
him face the pitcher, and in five 
times at bat he made only one 
single. He swung at anything— 


Will Mount 


For six years 
Hornsby has 
led his league 
in batting. He 
swings freely 
with a long 
follow- 
through. 


chance you 
get; see to 
it that your 
high school 
or club team 
goes through 
batting 
workouts 
just like a 
big league 
club does. 
And don’t 
think that 
because 
nothing de- 
pends on it 
you are free 
to cut at the bad balls. Unless the pitch is in the good 
ball zone, your bat shouldn’t leave your. shoulder. 

When you’ve got that rule down tight, you're ready 
to go on with your batting training. There are several 
things every batter must know, and I'll take them up 
one at a time. 

The first one ties up closely with the good ball rule. 
Keep your eye on the ball. I don’t have to tell you 
that you can’t connect squarely with the horsehide if 
you're not watching it every minute. I’ve seen fellows 
who looked at the pitcher, at the field, at the runner, 
at the player through whom they wanted to hit it. 
That’s bad. From the minute the ball leaves the 
pitcher's hand to the instant it’s where you want to 
hit it—or let it go by—keep your eye on it. Never look 
away for a second. 

Naturalness is an important part of good batting. A 
good deal is said about correct batting form; but when 
you’ve seen the long, free swing of Harry Heilmann, 
Detroit player who led the American League in_bat- 
ting last year, and the tremendous wallop of Babe Ruth, 
and the powerful choke-swing of Jim Bottomley, first 
baseman with the St. Louis Cardinals—when you’ve seen 
all these and try to analyze them and write down simi- 
larities of form, you'll find it pretty hard to do. 


and Your Hitting Average 


By Rogers Hornsby 


National League Champion, 1925. 


The answer is that all of the 
great batters have their own in- 
dividual styles—the styles that are 
easiest, most natural for them. Cul- 
tivate, as far as possible, the style 
of swing and grip simplest for you. 
I don’t mean that you should scorn advice from players 
or coaches who know good batting; frequently their 
hints will help tremendously. But work in those hints 
with your own natural batting-habits—make the two 
work together. ¥ 

Your stance at the plate should also be just what is 
easiest for you. Some players stand with feet close 
together, others with them’ spread and not on a line. 
Every good batter faces the plate squarely, so that he 
can meet the ball when his bat is at the most forceful 
point in its are. wt ve 

Ordinarily I’d advise every batter to learn .to®step 
into the ball” as he bats, rather than ‘to step back- 
ward, “Stepping in” means advancing the left foot, (if 
you're a right-handed batter) toward the pitcher as you 
swing. That increases the power you impart to the bat, 
and puts you in good position to start your sprint for 
first if you connect. . . . Even that is not a hide-bound 
rule, although most batters practice it religiously. An 
outstanding exception is Al. Simmons, the young. out- 
fielder with the Philadelphia Athletics who made such a 
fine record. in 1925, his first big league year. Simmons 
steps back and still gets his hits. Most batters don’t. 

Where are you going to grip your bat? That’s an- 
other question that depends largely on individual pref- 
erence. Of course, there’s more power in the free swing 
with the bat held at its extreme tip; I hold my bat that 
way, and likely that’s the reason I’ve been able to put a 
fair share of balls over the fence. But not all good 
batters use that grip. Jim Bottomley, second high in 
the National League last year, is a choke hitter (that 
is, he holds his bat about six inches from the tip and so 
makes his hits on shorter but extremely powerful 
swings). So are Blades, Toporcer and other good bat- 
ters on the St. Louis team. 

Ty Cobb has a grip different from both of these. He 
hits from the right side of the plate, with his right 
hand at the tip of his bat and his left about five inches 
above. We know how successful he’s found that grip. 

You have your position, your grip. The next thing 
is to meet the ball. I’ve already told you that your 
swing must be easy and natural; it must also be 
powerful. To get the maximum 
of power, remember three things: 


low balls he liked particularly, 
but he bit at just about every 


to reach for it. The result was 
that in spite of his promise he 
did nothing but foul or hit weak- 
ly into the ground. His one hit 
was a long clean one—and he 
made it when he swung at a 
good pitch! 

_ . So learn to judge the ball as 

~ it comes to you, and to decide 

~whether it’s going to count for 
or against you if you strike at it. 
That’s the first thing I want bat- 
ters coming to St. Louis club to 
know, and it’s a thing anybody 
can teach himself. Practice every 


looking, 


ACK in 1912 and 1913 the Fort Worth, Texas, 

High School baseball team was fighting sturdily 
for the championship of Tarrant County, One of the 
team’s greatest assets in those years was a good- 
cleanly built infielder—Rogers Hornsby. 
The smooth, easy playing of young Hornsby, and his 
developing batting eye, attracted professional scouts; 
he was given a trial with the Dallas team of the Texas 
League in 1914, and then “farmed out” for experience 
to teams in Hugo, Okla., and Denison, Texas. But 
not for long. Big League scouts heard of him, and on 
September 10, 1915, this 19-year-old-boy played in 
his first Big League game, as second baseman for the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 


In the third game Hornsby found his batting eye, 


He Starred in High School 


and hit safely every time he came to the plate. Since 
then he has been a regular with the Cards—a man 
whose fielding ability has developed along with his 
batting. Last year other players voted him the most 
valuable second sacker in the league. For the last six 
years Hornsby has held the National League batting 
championship; in three of those years he has batted 
more than .400—a record equalled by only two other 
men. His best average was in 1924, when he clouted 
for a percentage of .424—the high mark of modern 
baseball. For the last six years his average has been 
.397. Last year he made 39 home runs, more than any 
other major leaguer. Baseball players consider him 
one of the greatest batters of all time, along with 
Cobb, Wagner, Lajoie and Burkett; and because he is 
still a'young player, he may surpass them all, 


Swing your bat in one hori- 
zontal plane. 

Meet the ball at the “top” of 
the swing; time it correctly. 

Don’t forget the follow- 
through. 


Swing in One Plane 


HE first rule is easy to un- 

derstand. If the bat is mov- 
ing in one plane—that is, if it’s 
circling perfectly level with the 
ground—it’s going to deliver 
more power against the ball than 
it would if it were weaving up 
and down from one level to an- 


other. (Continued on page 50) 


A Fresh-water Clem 


HE performance 
had not been 
over forty min- 


utes, and yet, 
as Rann Braden saw 
the last of the wagons 
pull out from under 
the spreading big top, 
there was not a seat 
nor a pole, save cen- 
ter and side poles, in 
sight, and there was 
not a sign of the com- 
plicated riggings and 
masses of props which 
had made of the big 
top a veritable thea- 
ter under canvas. 

He made his way 
toward the two light 
wagons. He could see 
the huge form of 
Horse O’Donnell, boss 
canvasman, outlined 
against the glare of 
two great searchlights 
set on top of the wag- 
ons. All the rubber- 
covered connection 
wires that lighted the 
show had been discon- 
nected, rolled up, and 
packed away, and the 
kearchlights were the 
sole illumination of 
the big lot. 

Everyone was out 
of the big top, save 
four pole riggers at each one of the four fifty-foot cen- 
ter poles. At each one of the hundred odd side poles 
that hold up the sides of the big top, a man was sta- 
tioned—some canvasmen, some ushers, some ticket 
sellers. The work of a circus man never ceases. 

“Ready?” bawled O’Donnell, and his bull-like roar 
carried clearly over the wanly lit lot. “Ready, Number 
One?” 

The pole riggers on Center Pole number one—the king 
pole—yelled an affirmative answer. Each one of the 
four pole crews answered separately, and then: 

“One! Two! Three! FOUR!!” 

At the last count each set of pole riggers released the 
ropes, running on a block and tackle arrangement, at 
once. The great iron bail rings, one toward the top 
of each pole, to which the twelve sections of canvas 
were lashed, dropped down together. At the same in- 
stant all the side poles were pulled clear. The big top 
came down, a sea of canvas billowing gently in the 
wind. The next moment the pole riggers were emerg- 
ing, one by one, through the openings supplied by the 
bail rings. Then the canvasmen swarmed. over the 
gray-white waves of canvas, unlacing the canvas sec- 
tions preparatory to rolling and loading it on the wait- 
ing canvas wagons. O’Donnell’s four assistant bosses 
were bawling orders steadily, ever driving their men 
along to greater and greater speed. When the big top 
is going up in the early morning; or coming down at 
night, only concentrated ferocity and almost frenzied 
efforts can satisfy a boss canvasman, and Rann did not 
wonder that men and bosses alike slept most of the af- 
ternoon. 


T was a sight that never grew old to the young 

Southerner. He was a catcher in the Fotd troupe 
now, and soon the time would come when he could step 
out as a flyer, but that did not prevent the wide-shoul- 
dered blonde youngster from using every moment of 
spare time to learn the ins and outs of the circus busi- 
ness, from animals to the front door. He had won his 
chance by the might of his two fists and steel-muscled 
young body—and with Mr. Ironley, the adjustor, and 
others of the staff men behind him he knew that in the 
business he had learned to love lay an opportunity for 
a life such as came the way of but few men. 

A property wagon, drawn by eight of those superb 
grays, stopped alongside the strapping, black-haired, 
soft-hearted Irishman who, next to Ed Ford, was Rann’s 
greatest friend and helper on the Selfridge Show. The 
driver leaned from his high seat and snapped: 

“Farrell bawled me out for coming into the tent the 
way you said, Horse.” 

Rann said. nothing, although he could have. He had 
been under the top when Farrell, the manager, had 
alighted on that driver with both feet. 

He could fairly feel O’Donnell freeze beside him. The 
best boss canvasman in America brooked no interference 
with his work at any time. He was as temperamental 
as only his kind of two-fisted Irishman could be, the 
kind who could lick any man on the show, and was the 
first to do it—or was the easiest victim for any hard 
luck story, and the first to take up a collection for the 
man he’d ‘just half-killed. 


That powerful cable mowed men down. 


“All right!” he rasped, and Rann, glancing sideward, 
could see Horse’s upper lip thrust out and his black 
eres narrowed and his ham-like fists clenched at his 
side. 

The soft voiced young Southerner wisely said noth- 
ing, but silently watched the stake pullers working out 
around the sides of the big top, the gangs of men who 
were rolling the canvas, the ceaseless stream of wagons 
following the torch-blazed trail into the darkness. 

Then, unexpectedly, he heard Farrell’s modulated 
voice, with still a touch of the quiet, stalwart, cool-eyed 
manager’s Kentucky birthplace in it. There was dyna- 
mite in that situation, and Rann was starting to leave 
neD it seemed that O’Donnell’s voice fairly paralyzed 
im. 

“T told Willie-off-the-Yacht to come in that way!” he 
snapped. 

“Coming in that way was all right, but he had no 
brakeman on the wagon, it was down grade, and there 
were several kids still around watching. He came in 
too fast, and there was just about an inch between us 
and a twenty-thousand-dollar damage suit for hurting 
a kid. I jumped on him for his blamed carelessness,” 
Farrell answered equably. 

“He told me you told him not to come in that way,” 
muttered O’Donnell, hurt pride and smouldering wrath 
in every syllable. 

“He’s a liar!” declared Farrell. ui 

“TI don’t believe it!” shot back O’Donnell. 

Rann knew, partly from O’Donnell’s own lips, with 
what gloves the big boss canvasman had to be handled. 
Three times he had left the show, only to return—and 
when it came to putting up the show and tearing it 
down, Horse O'Donnell had to run it with no inter- 
ference from owner, manager, or the government, , for 
that matter. 

Even so, Rann admired the self-control of the mana- 
ger, a hardened veteran of the show business whose head 
was as good as his hands—and that was plenty good 
enough. He’d seen him, single-handed, drive four hoboes 
off the flats one night. 

“Braden!” 

It was Farrell. Rann walked closer, and met the 
coolly glinting eyes of the manager without wavering. 

“What did I tell that driver?” snapped Farrell. 

Rann could see Horse’s eyes on him—and he felt that 
suddenly Horse would think of him as an ally of Far- 
rell’s, against him. 

“Just what you’ve been saying, suh—only a little 
tougher,” he. drawled. 

“What did he say?” 

“Said it was a grade and he had to go fast, that he 
couldn’t have a brakeman because the brakeman had to 
start his lead team for him in all the racket,” Rann 
said equably. 

He hoped O’Donnell wouldn’t hold it against him— 
the big Irishman had been like a jovial father to him, 
never too tired to talk or show him something— 

“How fast was he coming in, and how close did he 
come to killing a kid, and how much did he need a 
bawling out?” demanded Farrell, pushing back his leg- 
horn straw with its brim turned down all the way 
around. 


Tue American Boy 


By Rex Lee 
Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


All circus men, ap- 
parently, wore their 
hats with the brims 
turned down. 

“He needed it bad, 
suh,” Rann said slow- 
ly—and never in his 
life had hated worse 
to say a thing. As in 
many other businesses, 
siding with the “skip- 
per” against anyone 
lesser is inexcusable— 

“See, Horse? Even 
-Rann here could see 
it. I’m not interfering, 
but I’m managing this 
show and a twenty- 
thousand-dollar dam- 
age suit—” 

“I give orders to 
my own men, and no- 
body else does!” 
snarled O'Donnell. “I 
don’t know how long 
I’m going to be here, 
but while I’m here I 
do all the bawling out 
there’s to be done in 
my department!” 


ARRELL said 

nothing, but 
walked away. Not 
that he was afraid— 
he feared neither man 
nor devil, any more 
than his big boss can- 
vasman did. But O'Donnell was O’Donnell, and some 
fine day he’d emerge from his fit and be himself again. 
And saving the best boss in the country was worth hold- 
ing one’s temper for. Farrell was possessed of a tem- 
per too. Rann knew that. 

The troubled young showman said not a word, but 
stood beside his huge friend, who he knew now was an 
enemy. Whether permanent or temporary, he did not . 
know. But in O’Donnell’s creed Rann should not have 
said a word to infer even that anyone else in the world 
could be right but O’Donnell, whether he felt that way 
or not. 

Silence that was long drawn out torture—then a con- 
temptuous grunt, and the two-hundred-fifty-pound cir- 
cus man walked away. Rann was miserable, but some- 
how there was within him a stubborn regard for truth 
that made it impossible for him to do anything but what 
he had done. At that moment the scene before him un- 
der the midnight sky did not have any pull. O’Don- 
nell’s attitude had most to do with Rann’s depression, 
but there were other things, too. James, one of the 
flyers in the Ford troupe, was apparently his enemy, and 


“every once in-a while Rann’s unusual position around 


the show caused: jealousy on the part of many others to 
crop out. They forgot that his progress was at least 
fifty per cent due to the fact that he worked while they 
slept, most. of them, and that he saved his money in- 
stead of gambling it ‘away. 

It was a long drawn out half hour before the bus 
that always carried the bosses to the train left. Finally 
the last piece of canvas was rolled, and pulled into the 
wagons by teams of horses which hauled a double- 
pulley arrangement that handled the heavy rolls of can- 
vas without effort. Rann was sitting quietly in the 
truck, along with O’Donnell’s four assistant bosses, the 
side show boss, the lot superintendent, the stake and 
chain man, and Farrell. 

O’Donnell was last in, and his face was like a thun- 
dercloud. 

“Somebody ought tuh been with me in Columbus!” 
Black Shirt Bill Evans was saying. “I looked all around 
for somebody. There I was in a big room with two 
beds over Sunday, and couldn’t find a blinkin’ gazabo to 
use the other one. Swell joint, I'll tell yuh. Five bath 
towels, Horse—five of ’em!” 

Ordinarily Horse would have been nudging Rann de- 
lightedly to listen while Black Shirt talked, but now he 
was silent. Then he said abruptly: 

“I'm sick 0’ these outfits that oughta be wagon shows, 
run by gill-show men! There’s another trouble around 
here too—things are cluttered up with too many imita- 
tion punks that ain’t ever gonna be showmen! A show- 
man can’t get a look-in around this outfit!” 

Rann’s body froze. That was meant for him. Every- 
one knew Horse was on a rampage, and consequently no 
one answered him. Finally Ned Camp, sail maker 
with one wooden leg, eased the tension by saying: 

“Wonder if we'll have a clem to-morrow? Boy, these 
Tennessee towns are tough on shows—have been since 
the old wagon show days.” 

“And this Milford town is worst o’ the lot!” an- 
nounced “Stella” Harwood,. whose wide, genial grin was 
a sight to watch. “When I showed here with the Brew- 
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ster show in °15, about five hundred o’ them mill hands 
tried to rush the show. That was a clem as was a clem.” 

“Clem” is show parlance for a fight between the show 
and townsfolk. 

“T’d rather have college boys,” stated Curly Hewitt, 
lot superintendent. “They're kind of quitting this stuff 
0’ fightin’-every show that comes in now though.” 

“Well, if this Milford crowd wants a clem they'll get 
one!” barked O’Donnell. “Even if we ain’t got: more’n 
two or three showmen with us—ain’t room for ’em on 
this outfit!” 

“T was in that clem up in Wisconsin when five was 
killed,” Camp remarked. “That’s where I lost:my leg. 
They treated me fine, though. There must have been 
eight hundred dollars in the collection they took up.” 


RDINARILY this show talk would have been ab- 

sorbingly interesting to Rann, but it wasn’t -now. 
Even the chance that in the next town there would be 
excitement meant nothing now. He’dtheard around the 
stake and chain wagon that Milford ;had.had feuds 
with shows for years back. The only .reason the shows 
continued to play there was because it. was.a big money 
town. At that, though, old “Comby” Mason, ‘show- 


man for forty years, had said that_it was getting better. 


Only the light wagons had been left on. the. lot, and 
now the truck was passing the longline, of, . gaudily 
painted wagons clogged at the runs. The light¥wagons 
would pick up the torches along the route/*andload 
last. As usual on warm nights,when the haul from ‘the 
show lot was long and the train of white circus’ cars 
would be late in leaving, practically the whole show was 
sitting out along the tracks, talking. Horse O’Donnell 
usually announced his coming with loud, facetious re- 
marks, but to-night he said nothing—and he did not 
invite Rann to go into the privilege car—‘“pie car,” 
they called it—for a bite to eat. And Rann, feeling 
once more that somehow he was a hated stranger around 
the show, false to the traditions of a showman, wan- 
dered lonesomely to Car 40, and went to bed. He was 
almost convinced that he was unworthy of the friend- 
ship O’Donnell had given him. No, he knew better 
than that, too. Right was right—but that didn’t ease 
the ache in the heart of the young Southerner as he fell 
into troubled slumber alongside Sockless Knight, as- 
sistant boss property man. 

O’Donnell didn’t call him in the morning to see the 
big top go up, either. It was nine by the time Rann 
reached the lot and had breakfast in the cookhouse. The 
cookhouse tents were always up within two hours after 
the arrival of the train, and serving breakfast, None of 
the canvasmen ate until the big top was up. Not a 
morning had Rann missed watching it for months—be- 
cause he was learning all there was to be known about 
show business. Now O'Donnell was serving notice on 
him that the day had passed when any help could be ex- 
pected from him. 

“Want to make parade?” called old “Steamer” House, 
one of the teamsters from the teamsters’ table near-by. 


Rann felt better somehow, at the friendly greeting. 

“Sure!” he returned. He was always interested in 
watching the handling of a ten-horse team, and now it 
aye great to know that he had a friend around the 
show. 

So eleven-thirty found him high on top of the band 
wagon, sitting alongside Steamer and watching him as, 
with one rein between.each pair of fingers and one run- 
ning over: the top of each hand, he handled his team 
with more ease than Rann himself could have driven a 
single pair.’ The hilly streets of the Tennessee mining 
town were thronged with onlookers, and here and there 
were large groups of mountaineers, with their lunches, 
in ‘town ‘for circus, day. It seemed as though a» large 
share of the other spectators were roughly dressed min- 
ers and their poorly dressed families. 

The parade was a long one, most of it behind the first 
bandwagon on which, Rann was-riding.. A hundred per- 
formers, dréssed elaborately, riding horses, most.of sthe 
animal cages, the fifteen caparisoned elephants, the 


camels, three bands—it made.a great’ flash which still 


gave Rann a thrill as it*had in his early boyhood, Every 


oncé} in a while he glanced back over the shining line, 


‘and often; too,-he heard ribald comments from the 
rough-! looking crowd. 

“Mines pretty well shut down through this country,” 
Steamer told him. ‘Somehow <they’ve: allus | hated» a 
show, too, some of ’em through here. Throw-back to the 
early days when these little wagon shows come through 
with a lot of grafters with ‘em and more or léss.cleaned 
out a town. ~.Tough business: in them days—but times 
has changed.” 

There came a turn, and Rann watched the tall, spare, 
tanned old-timer swing those leaders fifty feet ahead. 
His left hand atthe wrist of his right, he worked the 
right-hand lines one’ by one, swinging each team ‘as the 
time came. His fingers worked like those of a trained 
pianist, and there was some uncanny sensitiveness in 
them that enabled him to make a perfect turn with his 
ten prize Percherons. 

“Ain’t workin’ quite right,” he confided. “That dark 
gray in the first body team is new, yuh know, and the 
others ain’t looked him over enough yet to make sure 
they want him tuh work with ’em. Old Betsey, that 
off leader, is tryin’ t’ watch the new hoss work and be a 
leader at the same time. He'll work in all right. See 
them haunches, and notice his shoulders. When the 
others finally admits him, he'll do his share. Gosh-a- 
mighty, lookit this grade. Yuh’ll have to brake hard, 
son.” 

“Think you ought to use the shoe?” queried Rann, 
somewhat apprehensively. That was an awful grade 
ahead—and a grade’is the bane of a circus. 

Steamer shook his head. 

“She'll be all right.” 

But she wasn’t. Halfway down the hill, Rann, turn- 
ing frantically on the round brake wheel between his 
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knees, felt it give way. He knew the brakes had gone 
bad. 

“Hold on!” yelped Steamer, and in a trice had swung 
his leaders to one side, just escaping the tiger cage 


ahead. 


HE horses could not hold the heavy wagon, and 

were forced into a wild run. It was all they could 
do to keep ahead of the wagon, and the white-faced 
Rann found himself clinging for dear life to his lofty 
perch as the ten-horse team in wild career shot past 
the crowd of yelling spectators and the four or five 
wagons ahead. 

Even in the state of agonized fear in which he found 
himself, Rann realized vaguely the wonderful mastery 
of old Steamer. He was talking to his horses, soothing 
them, letting them each know by the feel of the lines 
he’ was still with them, and it seemed to Rann that the 
helpless brutes were depending on their master to save 
them. 

And ahead, only three blocks from the middle of the 
four block “grade, the street came to an end, They'd 
have to turn; one short level block would not give time 
to stop. 

Rann was crouched on the swaying wagon, watching 
with fascinated horror as Steamer guided his galloping 
team to the right a bit—so close that the wagon was 
almost ‘grazing the standing cars—cars which had no 
business parked along the route of the parade. The band 
was yelling, the spectators turned into a jostling mob, 
the parade. behind an apprehensive rout, as grim-faced 
old Steamer’s right hand crept. over behind his left wrist. 
He simply could not make it— 

But he did.. A wild second of flash-like fingering, and 
team after team swung within a fraction of an inch of 
where they should. The wagon was on two wheels as it 
took the corner, but Rann’s chaotic mind was concen- 
trated solely on old Steamer. Lean and lantern-jawed, 
his cud of tobacco bulging in one leathery cheek, the old 
driver was the center of the world to Rann—and the 
fight he was making brought the younger man to him- 
self and cleared his head, and made him ashamed of 
himself. He, too, could take .whatever came without 
funking it— 

Then a shattering crash, and. the wagon was on four 
wheels again and the team stopping it. 

“Got a car—parked where it hadn’t oughta be parked!” 
grunted Steamer savagely. 

Rann looked behind. The car parked on that side 
street, nearest the corner, had been hit by the rear of 
the wagon as it turned, and it was piled into the one 
back of it. A small form lay on the sidewalk, uncon- 
scious—and then all was blotted out as a mob sur- 
rounded the wreck. 

The team was standing quiet now, and Steamer and 
Rann rushed back to the scene of the accident. Gal- 
loping circus riders were converging now, to see what 
had happened. One of them was James, his one enemy 
in the Ford troupe, Rann noticed. Rann leading the 
way, he and Steamer fought to the center of the crowd, 
and high above the murmur of the crowd Rann could 
hear a man cursing the circus and everyone in it, and 
& woman crying over her child. 

Steamer did not notice, it seemed. He was bending 
over the boy, There was a growing bump on his head, 
and Steamer swiftly felt the small victim’s legs and arms 
and body. The father looked like a countryman, and 
as he saw who was examining the child he broke into 
high-pitched curses. 

“Aw, shut up!” barked the hard-bitten old circus man. 
“The kid ain’t hurt. Serve yuh right if he had been. 
Don’t yuh know there’s a law against parkin’ on parade 
route?” 

Steamer was a forthright and truculent old man, and 


Rann looked behind. A car had been hit by the rear of the wagon as it turned. 
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the strain had told on him, too, probably. Rann felt 
the temper of the crowd change swiftly. Curses were 
thrown at the circus men from all sides as an ever- 
growing mob surged around them. When the parade 
riders tried to shove their horses through, fights started 
on all sides. A factory, a half block away, contributed 
several hundred workmen in the growing crowd, and 
things looked black. The 

mob could tear the circus Se 
to pieces right there. 

But the police saved the 
situation. In threes and 
fours, on motorcycles, 
horseback and foot, they 
came. All, evidently, had 
been out on duty during 
the parade. Grumbling, 
talking, throwing black 
looks at the circus people, 
the mob gave way, and 
even the announcement of 
the ambulance doctor that 
the child was perfectly all 
right except for a blow on 
the head that wasn’t ser- 
ious failed to change 
things. When the disor- 
ganized parade formed , 
again and started, its 
course led through a line 
of enemies that jeered it 
severally and collectively. 

An hour later Rann, back at the lot, lit- 
erally forced himself to go over to the 
stake and chain wagon. Under the spread- 
ing canvas lean-to erected each day at one 
side of the wagon were the water barrel, 
towels, and soap, under the jurisdiction of 
Milwaukee Red, and there were chairs to 
grace the unofficial headquarters of the cir- 
cus bosses. At the sign of the stake and 
chain gathered all the big men of the show, 
and there one came for information, casual 
chatter, or cleaning up and resting—provid- 
ing one was a boss and not an ordinary work- 
man. Rann was privileged to use it—due to 
Horse O’Donnell. He went now, dreading it, 
Pu driving himself to beard the lion in his 

len. 

Horse O’Donnell was there, his full, hand- 
some, usually glowing face, dark and lower- 
ing. He was still in the throes of his fit of 
temper, and the manner in which he ceased 
telling some story when Rann appeared was 
a dead giveaway of his feelings. And the 
worst of it was that Rann knew that Horse’s 
attitude proved conclusively that he had liked 
his young friend, and that the sensitiveness 
beneath the outer shell of the famous circus 
man was such that the slightest inkling of 
what he considered disloyalty on the part of 
ae of his friends was a real tragedy to 

Im. 

Rann spoke to Blackshirt Bill and Comby, 
and then said casually: 

“You should have seen the mixup this 
morning, Horse. If this town was tough for 
a show already—” 

“Yeah,” spat O’Donnell. “We'll have a 
clem now sure. And of course a blamed 
First of May, all swelled up because he’s the . 
manager’s pet, has to step in as though he 
was a showman instead of keeping his mouth 
shut!” 


be fired, so that it wouldn’t be quitting to leave. If 
Farrell heard the rumor that must be all over the lot, 
now, and fired him, he’d tell the truth—and take the 
discharge if Farrell didn’t believe it. He’d see Steamer 
first, though. If Steamer was scared, he’d shut up. He 
had a feeling that the old teamster had actually saved 
his life, and surely taking the blame would be little 
enough return for Rann to, make, 

The day was endless. The afternoon show 
went off without trouble, but that didn’t 
mean so much. Hundreds of “lot lice” stood 
around the midway without spending a dime, 
and business was very poor. There was some- 
thing oppressive in the air, and Rann felt 
that if there was trouble he’d be the goat of 
the show. He tried to see Steamer, but he 
was down town all day with Ironley during 
the adjustment of damages for the accident. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Suddenly his eyes focused on a spot in the wooded 
area a few hundred yards away. There were tiny, glow- 
ing lights, such as cigarets might make. Then he thought 
that he could see other signs of life. Dim white patches, 
as though men in white shirts were there— 

A MOMENT later he knew he was right. The town 

clans had gathered for a circus spree—doubtless the 
incident of the morning had stimulated it, to say noth- 
ing of the rough treatment meted out to the few who 
had tried to sneak under the side walls of the big top. A 
veritable horde of men came pouring out of the woods 
like a human tidal wave. They had bided their time, 
and they could have but one idea—to beat up the cir- 
cus men and destroy their property. 

As Rann rushed down the hill, less than six hundred 
yards in front of the mob, he knew how desperate the 
situation was, Everybody had left the lot, save the 

hundred canvas men and possibly fifty more 


—the last of the ushers and ticket takers, and 
the bosses. 


SS 


The Circus in the Clouds 


Fast action, marvelously fine flying in ‘“The Circus 


in the Clouds!’ And mystery! Black. Baffling. 


Expert airmen start a flying circus to stimulate 
interest in aviation. But sinister dangers dog them. 
Treachery lurks in the hangars, crops out in the air. 
The real criminal, the instigator, can’t be caught. 


Man after man is threatened. 


“Who’s safe, and when and where?” grimly de- 


mands Streak Somers, the Circus star. 


“The answer,’’ drawls a fellow flyer, “‘is no one, no 


time, no where!” 


A live lot, those flyers and the men with whom 
they’re thrown. Well worth watching. Look them 


over: 


STREAK himself: Youngest flyer in the Circus; lean, 
alert, fearless; a wingwalker who, high in the air, coolly 
shifts from ship to ship. 

“COCKY” ROACH: Streak’s expert pilot; burly, boast- 
ing, snarling; “greatest aerial acrobat that ever got gypped 
into playing chauffeur for a cocky kid.” 

CAPTAIN KENNARD: C. O. of the Circus; stubby, 
stocky, scarred, “hard-boiled.” 

DON GOODHUE and JIMMY LITTLE: Breath-taking 
stunt flyers; past masters of loops, spins, rolls, Immelman 
turns, mighty zooms, and daredevil dives. 

SERGEANTS FULZ, GLYNN, JENNINGS, MAD- 
DEN: Mechanics; veteran non-coms; trusted, mistrusted. 

“BRUSH” PARSONS: Gaunt young press agent; 
bristling with nervous energy; a human porcupine. 

BILLY BARNES: Ex-service man and free lance flyer; 
disgruntled, devil-may-care. 

HAWK-FACED NIGHT FLYERS: Names, unknown; 
business, banditry. 

SECRET SERVICE men—local detectives, motion pic- 
ture men—and others. 


Burtis— 


A Flying Circus Story Starting in June 


Worth watching, all these, Some need watching! 
Look for them in the big new air serial by Thomson 


The mob came over the hill behind him as 
he was yelling his warning. At first the cir- 
cus men didn’t hear, it seemed. Then the 
Milford men burst into full ery. They would 
ruin the remainder of the show—big top, - 
other tents rolled in canvas wagons, the light’ 
wagons and all— 

He saw the scattered workmen, black in the 
searchlights, straighten and then, above the 
tumult, heard Horse O’Donnell’s bull-like 
roar. 

“The suckers are comin’! Hey, 
Rube!” 

Rann’s brain, like his speech, seemed to 
work more methodically under conditions of 
extreme danger or tension. Something des- 
perate and unusual must be done to save the 
show, to save lives— 

As Horse came running over the lot, Rann 
got an idea. He saw two horsemen whirl 
their horses—Henry Black, boss hostler, and 
his assistant on their saddle ponies, They 
rode from team to team while they worked, 
advising, helping, watching the drivers, and 
were always mounted. 

“Give me that horse!” he shouted to gray- 
headed old Black, and without waiting for an 
answer literally dragged the old-timer from 
his saddle. 

“Get on the other one, Horse!” he shouted. 
“We can get to ’em with rope between!” 

Two more gasped sentences, and Horse was 

‘roaring to his men. The mob was a hundred 
yards away when Horse, on one pony, and 
Rann on the other, started galloping toward 
the mob. Stretched between their saddle 
horns was a hundred feet of heavy cable, used 
for a guy on the Number One pole. As they 
sent their mounts on diverging tracks, but in 
the general direction of their oncoming ene- 

-mies, Horse was bellowing joyous defiance. 

And in Rann’s heart, as he listened, there 
rose a fierce flame of battle—a surging joy in 
the coming struggle against desperate odds. 

They worked it beautifully. Twenty-five 
yards away, charging straight for their an- 
tagonists, the horses were a hundred feet 
apart, the cable almost invisible but stretched 
tightly between. And the main body of men 
was within its length. Rann rode with heels 
and rein, shouting to his frightened pony un- 
til it was running like Man o’ War. It never 
wavered in the face of menacing stakes and 


A clem! 


Rann’s blue-gray eyes suddenly changed, 
and little hazel flecks commenced to dance 
in their depths. As always, he seemed tran- 
quil on the surface, and his drawl was slower and softer 
than usual when he said equably: 

“What do you mean?” 

He knew what was meant, and instinctively he knew 
the explanation. Horse was accusing him of stimulating 
the mob by that apparently unsympathetic retort to the 
father of the hurt boy—the remark that Steamer had 
made, And James, of the Ford troupe, must have been 
the one to start it. He’d been there and heard Steamer 
say it, and accused Rann of jit. He was getting more 
and more jealous as Rann gave more promise daily of 
becoming a really great flyer, and Ed Ford gave an in- 
creasing amount of time to him. 

“Shootin’ off your face and acting big down town— 
tellin’ the people all about it!” snapped Horse, talking 
in loud tones. “You've got no business around this 
show!” 

Hot words were on Rann’s lips, but he shut them off. 
Why argue now? Why try to justify himself? Any of 
them would believe anything about him now—he was a 
pariah because, to their minds, he had been disloyal to 
Horse O'Donnell and the working crew, and strung with 
the manager. O’Donnell’s assistants would string with 
their magnetic leader. 

“You—might ask Steamer about what happened,” he 
said slowly, as he turned to leave. 

He supposed Steamer’d tell the truth, but it might 
mean the teamster’s job, at that, if trouble came. It had 
been a fool thing to say under any circumstances. Some- 
how or other Rann felt right then as though he’d like to 


If Steamer didn’t want to take the blame for it, why so 
be it, Rann reflected. Evidently he’d said nothing yet 
and those who heard the remark were keeping still. 
At the evening performance the brightly lighted mid- 
way was thronged, but this time most of them went in. 
The big top was packed with as rough a looking crew 
of miners, mill hands, and mountaineers as Rann had 


ever seen gathered together. There had been some 
trouble, he heard—cutting guy ropes, and such things, 
but every circus man was on guard, and a few brief 
fights came to no serious end. 


ANN was dressed and out of the big canvas -dress- 

ing room where all the male performers made up 
for the show before the last act was over, and he stood 
on the side lines and watched the crowd go out. The 
whole show was braced for trouble—and yet the logical 
time for it had passed. With ever growing relief Rann 
saw the mob disperse. They hadn’t attempted to rush 
the big top, or do any important damage whatever, and 
it seemed to him that all danger was past.  . 

The side show was coming down already, and he 
walked absently around it, and then up a low rolling 
hill behind it. He had a vague idea of watching the 
teardown in solitude from the top of that hill. 

It did give a good view. Both ways, in fact, for the 
town was spread on the other side, a mile away. There 
was thick growth of trees between hill and town, and 
the entire scene was framed by low-rolling, thickly 
wooded Tennessee mountains. 


other crude weapons, nor did O’Donnell’s. 

The next second his mount was charging 
___ through the attackers. A stake hit Rann a 
glancing blow, but he kept his seat as the blood streamed. 
Hands dragged at him, other vicious blows hit his charg- 
ing horse, but somehow both kept their feet. And that 
powerful cable mowed men down. 

Their pace was slackening always, but. the men behind 
piled up on those in the van who had fallen. It was 
a surging, disorganized, shouting mob, paralyzed with 
surprise and wondering what was happening. Men 
fought, their own allies—and behind the riders, who were 
fighting mightily to keep their seats, came a powerful 
wedge of showmen on foot, swinging big-top stakes. 

The horse Rann was riding was stopped, through the 
combined drag of the cable and the mob closing in front. 
Rann wrenched a stake from the hands of a foeman, and 
as his horse reared and plunged laid about him mightily. 

“Coming, Rann!” came that well-known bellow, and 
blindly the bleeding Southerner strove to whirl his 
mount so that he could go to meet O’Donnell. 

Before long, the surprised and disorganized attackers 
were in full flight, as the eanvasmen continued to wield 
their husky truncheons. The hot-blooded Rann, keep- 
ing in the thick of the struggle, saw to it that no enemies 
near him delayed in their going. 

Finally he and Horse met, bloody gladiators still 
astride their plunging horses. They quieted them, and 
Rann.saw that the hillside would soon be clear. Some 
of the showmen were still chasing stragglers, but others 
had already headed back toward the tents and wagons. 

Horse reached over and shook Rann’s hand, and there 
were tears in the outwardly (Continued on page 41) 
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of Coatefworth Pinckney. 


The Capture 


“SEVENTY-SIX? 


OUDER and louder grew 
the noise—nearer and 
nearer our tree-screened 
hiding place, drew those 
raucous voices and the 
ominous crashing of un- 
derbrush ! 

It seemed as though 
the black woods must be 
filled with men hunting 
us down, Shivering with 
excitement, despite the 
warmth of that night of 
July 2, 1776, I pressed 
closer to the side of Lieutenant Pinckney. 

My conscience smote me as I reflected that I, Geof- 
frey Rowntree, was responsible for our predicament. My 
clumsy, noisy slip down the gully’s side had started this 
search so likely to prove the undoing of this gallant 
young Southern soldier who was bent on getting through 
to Philadelphia and Dr. Franklin with despatches that 
might do much to bring about the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Bitterly I reproached myself. Eager to serve the 
cause of Liberty and filled with a sixteen-year-old’s 
desire for adventure, I had insisted on accompanying 
Lieutenant Pinckney after I had befriended him upon 
discovering him in hiding near the lonely New Jersey 
seaside tavern where I was staying with my mother and 
sister. I had argued with Lieutenant Pinckney that I 
had been of good service to him, and might prove a 
valuable guide and ally on his desper- 
ately important night trip to Philadel- 
phia—could serve better so than at 
Tent Tavern training carrier pigeons 
to carry messages to Dr. Franklin. And 
now it seemed that I had ruined every- 
thing with my clumsiness. 

Who were these men crashing down 
upon us? Enemies of Liberty, I had no 
doubt. Obviously, men who had been 
lying in wait for someone. 

Were they going to find us—seize us 
both? What could we do? 


VI—Under Stern Orders 
| IEUTENANT PINCKNEY stood 


stock still. I expected rebuke; 
none came. 

“Shan’t we run?” T asked. 

He came out of his thoughts. “They 
mus’ know these woods.” 

My blood burned. “Fight?” I drew 
that taproom pistol. 

He struck it from my hand. The for- 
est rose like a wall not a yard behind 
us; he pointed to the nearest pine: 

“Climb that. I stay here. Ef they 
are after me—and they must be—why, 
when I’m found, they’ll think I’ve been 
all along alone. Then yo’ go back and 
wait fo’ Johnson.” 

Frightened you may be sure I was, 
but said I: “I won’t leave you, sir.” 

“When yo’ went on duty with me” 
—he snapped his impatient fingers— 
“yo’ as much as became a soldier 0’ 
the Colonies—and a soldier's first duty’s 
obedience. Do as I say! After I’m 
captured, yo’ must sneak home to 
Tent Tavern, I tell yo’—wait fo’ John- 
son—give him the message that I'll 
give you, and bid him carry it to Dr. 
Franklin.” 

The lieutenant’s explanations were 
perforee curtailed, but their gist there 
was no mistaking. In an endeavor to 
get his news straight through to the 
Congress, he had risked going forward 
with me and without a guide, yet now 
he would not permit me to go on alone, 
because he misdoubted the success of 
an unaided boy, nor did he heed my 
plea to let me be captured in his stead. 

I saw how he read the situation. 
Those spies installed at the inn habit- 
ually tapped any important papers en- 
trusted to Mr, Johnson—leisurely pur- 


LUST RAT TONS 


loined, read, copied and returned them ere he set out 
for Philadelphia, or after he came back, as the case 
might be. Therefore, the good-rjatured tavern keeper 
would still be allowed to drive along the highway with- 
out molestation so long as he was not accompanied by 
any suspected person: 


“By Johnson, then, must my message go,” whispered 
the lieutenant. 
The searchers were now close upon us. The under- 


brush on our right began to sway. 

“That message?” I faltered. 

He took me by the shoulders. By the pressure of 
his strong fingers, by the intensity of his lowered, but 
penetrating voice, he sought to stamp his words upon 
my brain. “It’s this—and yo’ mus’ not fo’get one 
syllable: Charleston is safe, and both the Carolinas; 
we've stood off the British fleet and got enough troops 
together to repel Sir Henry Clinton ef he tries to land. 
Say the news comes from Cunnel Moultrie. I da’sn’t 
give yo’ his dispatch, fo’ they mote git yo’, and I da’sn’t 
keep it myself, but tell ’em I brought it, and they'll be- 
lieve.” 

He kicked off a boot—tore a paper from it—and began 
to chew. He was eating Colonel Moultrie’s message! 


HE importance of that paper’s contents none knew 
better than I, who had heard Franklin himself say 
he thought that American independence hung upon the 
chance of just such assurances to the waverers in 
Congress. I saw a higher duty than even that of remain- 
ing with my gallant friend: as he wrung my hand, an arm 


Peeping over the bannisters, I could see the bearer of food coming up. 
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by REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


BY (Cmap rm Os E 1 AN Ds 


came through the few bushes still separating us from the 
searchers; as he pulled back his boot, I leaped for the 
bottommost branches of the indicated pine and straight- 
way swarmed up, from bough to bough, nor ceased till 
convinced that I was altogether hid among the host of 
them. 

Nevertheless, curiosity compelled me at once to court 
detection. I must, at all odds, observe the action tran- 
spiring beneath. 


OU are to picture my position when I ventured at 

last to part these boughs and look down, I was 
perhaps twenty feet in air, one arm desperately encir- 
cling the tree trunk and both legs hugging a bending 
branch. I dripped with sweat and panted from my 
violent climb. The sharp scent of the pine needles made 
my nose run and smarted in my eyes; yet when, with 
my free hand, I pushed aside the limb directly below me, 
I could observe clearly enough the import of what was 
happening down there on the ground. The noise of 
their own advance had deafened those searchers to the 
sounds of my climb; but a flood of radiance rose up- 
ward from them, and, had not their attention been fixed 
upon the captured lieutenant, they could almost as 
easily have seen me as I saw them. 

The edge of the gully and what naturally open 
spaces existed between the nearer pine trunks was filled 
by a group of roughly garbed men—perhaps five or six 
in all. Some bore lanterns, each carried a firearm. One 
presented a pistol at Coatesworth Pinckney’s chest, and 
him the dancing light showed to be an acquaintance. 

I understood at once that Jim May 
and Black George were not the only 
traitors to his Cause and ours whom 
big and trusting Mr. Johnson unsus- 
pectingly harbored. Here was another 
viper nursed at the poor innkeeper’s 
bosom, yet ready to sink ‘its fangs 
therein: lank figure and dark hair, the 
muddy complexion and the loutish 
bearing — this creature which now 
threatened the lieutenant was hangdog 
Harry Whiteside! 

T leaned as far down as I dared. The 
swine must have finished searching 
their willing captive—and found noth- 
ing but weapons and his compass. The 
potboy was now roughly asking his 
prisoner’s identity and business. 

“T come from Trenton,” the lieu- 
tenant answered, “and I’m going to 
Somer’s Point, where mah cousin has 
some work fo’ me.” 

“What were you doin’ in these 
woods?” a small man with-.a big knife 
in his belt demanded. 

“T came in yhere to sleep.” 

“You heard us lookin’ around. Why 
didn’t you come to us like a man?” 

Through those branches, I could see, 
by a squaring of his shoulders, that 
Pinckney’s patience neared its end. I 
heard him reply, “I did not care fo’ to 
face thieves.” 

“Hi!” laughed Harry Whiteside and, 
without materially shifting his pistol, 
began to hop up and down like a bear 
at a fair. “‘Yhere’ an’ ‘fo’’!” he 
mocked. “No Trentoner talks like that. 
Call us King’s men thieves, will ‘yo’’? 
Well, we'll lock you up ‘fo’’ it! Come 
along, lads—an’ you come, too, Mr. 
Southerner!” 

They closed together. One fellow 
had a rope, and the prisoner’s hands 
were bound behind him while White- 
side took the other end. 


OW, although I was in a sweat of 

apprehension for my colleague, 
yet, suddenly, fear turned nearer home. 
I have made previous mention of my 
unfortunate tendency toward vocifer- 
ous and often uncontrollable. sneezing, 
which I came by through a fall from a 
horse. Well, during my stay at. Tent 
Tavern, the sea air seemed to have 
benefited whatever it was ailed that 
nose of mine; I had never once sneezed 
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at the shore, as I had even taken occasion to brag ina 
message to Stuart—and yet, up here, at this moment of 
all others, the pungent scent of this resinous tree renewed 
the irritation. Precisely when a sneeze would infallibly 
mean betrayal, a warning tickle pranced between my 
eyes. 

Flinging my legs still tighter around the bough where- 
on I perched—clinging still tighter with my right arm 
to the sticky trunk—I exerted every potential facial mus- 
cle, and every ounce of will, toward checking that fatal 
explosion. I held my breath—I bent far forward—I 
near surrendered my seat by releasing my left hand to 
compress my upper lip with an index finger. In short, 
since the future of the American Colonies might be 
staked on the next few seconds’ action of my olfactory 
nerves, a very agony of caution centered my every 
thought and sensation upon my per- 
sonal plight. 

Well, the fit was diverted; but, 
when the horrid threat of it had 
passed, I found myself quite alone in 
those woods. Both Lieutenant Pinck- 
ney and his captors had gone. 

I strained my ears. Not one sound 
came from the direction of the road. 

Yet it was of the first importance 
that I should know which way the 
prisoner had been led. Should I be 
taken up by any ordinary Pine Rob- 
bers, I might pass myself off as the 
harmless runaway boy that I should 
pretend to be; but should I, in the 
darkness—for the moon had set— 
overhaul Whiteside’s party, then the 
potboy would want to know what I 
was doing so far from home. If 
Pinckney’s destined prison lay some- 
where westward, my way, I thought, 
was safe enough; if, on the other 
hand, he had been hauled eastward 
along the road, why, my road held 
for some time an enemy between me 
and the tavern. For you are to re- 
member that this forest was an un- 
known land to me, and you will have 
noted that, in the forced hurry of 
our parting, the lieutenant had ne- 
glected to give me his compass. At 
whatever peril, I must now take to 
the open highway. 


VII—The Man on Horseback 


SLID down the tree, nor wasted 

a moment in search for the pis- 

tol of which Coatesworth Pinck- 
ney’s caution had deprived me. The 
scene of those recent happenings lay 
close enough to the road for me to 
gain it without great difficulty. I had 
but to follow the gully, and this I 
did, with many stumblings in the 
dark, yet with a certain speed and 
ultimate success, I came out upon 
the highway, shining under the stars, 
and once again I cocked my anxious 
ears. Reward awaited me. There was 
only one sound; it came from the 
west; the dying sound of trudging 
feet. A coarse laugh floated back to 
me, recognizable as Whiteside’s: the 
prisoner was being conducted some- 
where in a westerly direction. All I 
need do was to walk boldly east un- 
til I came again to Tent Tavern. 

Nevertheless, temptation then as- 
sailed me: the temptation to dis- 
obey orders. To go back calmly to 
the inn and there as calmly await 
Mr. Johnson, why, that would indeed 
be to put all excitement behind me and bid farewell to 
adventure! Of so much as I had done, moreover, the 
jolly innkeeper would then gain all the credit: it would 
be he that bore the news to Philadelphia—he that re- 
ceived Dr. Franklin’s thanks—he that mayhap saved 
the Separationist cause in the Continental Congress! 

“A soldier’s first duty is obedience.” 

Well enough did I recall the lieutenant’s words, and 
hardily I tried to heed them. I even turned my back 
on the west and took a few halting steps toward the 
east. 

Whereat, just as if it were some obstacle which tripped 
me in the highroad, a specious compromise threw me. 
My heart was really heavy over the fate of my brave 
friend; his captor’s words and actions alike argued 
against any fatality, but that he would be imprisoned in 
some secret place seemed certain. So here was oppor- 
tunity to serve him personally and the Colonies in 
general without doing aught more than to postpone 
obedience to his commands. Mr. Johnson would not 
reach home before morning; I could easily be there as 
soon as he was and yet have meantime acquired addi- 
tional news of importance for him to bear to Dr. Frank- 
lin. The destination of these Tory brigands must be 
their stronghold; its uncovering might result in the 
prisoner’s ultimate rescue—would sure be of value to the 
Separationists, who, once they knew its whereabouts, 


could scotch it. At a safe distance, I would follow. 

Straightway I turned, but my hesitation had given 
the quarry a still longer start; the last noise of them had 
ceased. I broke into a run—only to find that my 
woodland adventures had combined to tire my mus- 
cles and weaken my wind: I must either walk slowly or 
rest a bit. It began to look like a long and losing race, 
when, at a crossroads, I near collided with a figure on 
horseback jogging into the main highway. 

“Who's that?” 

The challenge came quickly, and in the bright star- 
light, I saw the rider pull a pistol. 

At first, my thought was of course that this must be 
another of my enemies. However, I had to stand my 
ground, if only because he would fire should retreat be 
attempted; and so, as he leaned across his saddle, I ob- 


Around me was the semi-dark of the fireplace, but through the paper that concealed 
me every word came clear. 


served with immense relief, merely a raw-boned, lan- 
tern-jawed man in the rig of a parson. 

His type was familiar enough round about my Penn- 
sylvania home. Where settlements were small and wide- 
ly scattered, the spiritual needs of the colonists were 
served by preachers riding day or night from one plan- 
tation to another: they went armed, as all travelers did, 
but their poverty protected them from most thieves, and 
their profession guaranteed immunity—whatever ‘their 
own politics—from both of the political parties into 
which the population was divided. Well, this Jersey 
apparition bore every mark of the clerical circuit rider, 
and that fact gave me hope of gaining on the gang still 
far ahead of me. 

“I am just a boy, and all alone,” said I. Then, re- 
gardless of his weapon, I added: “You are going my 
way, and I’m very tired, sir. Will you be so good as to 
give me a lift behind you?” 

He scrutinized me carefully. Then, lowering his pis- 
tol, he inquired? “Are ye Whig or Tory?” 


PPARENTLY, he chose his company with some care 

to faction: a definite reply was imperative. But 
small harm could come from merely announcing ny 
sympathies to a minister, and so, says I: “A Whig, sir.” 
“Good,” said he, and restored his pistol to the belt 
encircling his clerical coat. Yet he still showed prudence. 
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“Ye’re young,” he qualified, “but.there are liar ruffians 
herepous as young as Josiah when he began to seek 

Ot 

I took a bold course. 
hereabout, for instance,” said I; 
made prisoner of a friend of mine 

The preacher whistled through his teeth. “Near here?” 
he asked. 

I did not want to frighten him into turning for safety 
toward the: sea, and so I gave him only that part of the 
truth which my patriotic purpose permitted: “It was 
back there in the woods—some way, eastward.” 

; He cast one glance down the road that I had come 
by: 

“Then we had better put all possible space between 
them and us. Jump up and make haste about it.” 

I did. At once, we jogged rapidly 
forward, due west, my arms around 
his thin waist. So we went along in 
the starlight for a good quarter mile. 

“Why did they let you go?” he 
asked, 

“T hid in a tree.” 

“Now may God confound all Tor- 
ies!—But then your friend should 
have hidden also?” 

A new plan, inclusive of some of 
the earlier one, yet extending far be- 
yond it, began to unroll within my 


“There are the Pine Robbers 
“and they have just 


brain. “Would you help the good 
Cause,” I asked, “if you thought it 
in peril?” 


He threw back his shoulders, and 
his voice rang clear: “Even as Moses 
slew the Egyptian and as Shabbethai 
the Levite helped Jonathan the son 
of Asahel!” 

“Then,” said I, “my friend refused 
to hide because he rightly guessed 
that, if those Pine Robbers found 
him, they would look no farther— 
for it was he they were after.” 

“Was it that he carried gold, like 
Shishak from Jerusalem?” 

We were riding between a section 
of forest even denser than those late- 
ly passed. Why should I not ask this 
militant parson to carry me all the 
way to Philadelphia? I could pick up 
en route that information concerning 
the Pine Robbers’ stronghold, accord- 
ing to my original plan, and then, 
safe in the company of a man of this 
cloth against any enemy except one 
knowing me as Whiteside did, I 
might go straight on to Dr. Franklin 
with Coatesworth Pinckney’s news. 
The lieutenant had not foreseen such 
an opportunity, or certainly he would 
have made an exception of it in his 
orders. Not any need to tell my 
patriot clergyman the vital wording 
of Colonel Moultrie’s dispatch: 
enough to say it was something that 
the Congress needed. 

“No,” I answered, “it was not gold 
my friend bore. It was a message. 
My friend is, like us, a good Col- 
onial.” 

The body I had hold of quivered. 
“Did they get that message?” 

“Not they!” I exulted. “He ate 
the paper and told me its contents.” 

No sooner were those silly words 
uttered than I had amazing reason to 
regret them. The man who had posed 
as a parson rapped out a round oath! 

His mask was off. I knew him now 
for another Tory spy, a veritable com- 
panion of the Pine Lads. 

But the knowledge came late. Even as he emitted 
that blasphemy, he dropped the reins. Both of his 
skinny claws shot behind him; they gripped me in the 
very act of tumbling from his horse, To this pass my 
postponement of obedience had brought me! That false 
preacher’s thin right arm hauled my small body forward 
and flung me, face down, across his saddlebow. 


IM May, Black George, Harry Whiteside—and now 

this fellow disguised as a Minister of God and quot- 
ing God’s Word to enhance deception! Excepting Mr. 
Johnson, did no true men live anywhere between the 
Delaware and the sea? 

“Now,” he swore, “they'll have that message from you, 
if not from your friend!” Again he whistled through 
his teeth—‘And ye’re going to where your Whig spy- 
accomplice is gone!” 

But not as a captive—I would rather die first. Re- 
member that, if small for my age, I was also strong for 
it; the breath was clean out of me; yet my brain re- 
mained agile and my fingers quick. 'T seized and drew 
free the forgotten pistol from his belt. 

“Let me go!—Throw up your hands!” I shouted, and 
he saw I meant to fire unless he did as bidden. 

He jerked back. I slid to the road, and, weapon 
leveled, backed away, gasping. He dug spurs to his 
mount but upon this I had counted: as the beast lurched 
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forward, I grabbed the bit with my left hand-and swung 
from it. That horse had to come to a quivering halt, 
and, as my feet touched ground again, I once more 
brought into play the pistol that had never been far 
from him. 

The fellow cursed me. “If ever I get out of this, I'll 
kill you!” he swore. I knew he would, but he knew 
that he had now to dismount and surrender. 

“T am going—to tie you up,” I panted—“and requisi- 
tion—your horse—in the name of the Continental Con- 
gress!” 

Somehow I accomplished it, too Under the stars, my 
prisoner stood there beside his finally patient animal, 
glowering at me with eyes that threatened black ven- 
geance to come. I had nothing save my own speedily 
torn shirt to bind him with, and how I ripped that into 
strips while keeping him enough covered by his own 
pistol—how my hands ever wrapped those improvised 
thongs around his body and ankles—how I gagged him 
and then dragged him by his shoulders into the under- 
brush beneath the trees—I cannot to this day tell. All 
I know is that, eventually, the job was done and I, 
astride of this Tory’s horse, was again hurrying westward 
through the night. 

My plans had shrunk to their original size. Reprieved 
of that safe-conduct guaranteed by a clerical costume, I 
might not go on to Philadelphia, but at least I had still 
the chance of uncovering the Pine Robbers’ nest. No 
more did my disobedience trouble my conscience: pride 
urged me forward, and chagrin forced me toward the 
sole success now possible. 

More time had been lost, of course, and the handicap 
against me was desperately lengthened. I dug heels 
into my mount and set up a hot pace, but no hopeful 
sign met me, and I was beginning once more to think the 
pursuit futile, when I realized that the trees had given 
place, at one ‘side of the road, to the high walls of a vast 
estate. Something about them was, however, familiar. 
What? That I could not, in the starlight, determine; 
yet a moment later I espied, just ahead, a pair of gates 
that stood partially open, indicating a recent and hasty 
entrance. There could not be many folk abroad here- 
abouts at this hour. I decided to reconnoitre and make 
sure whether or no my friend Harry and his friends 
had not hither preceded me. 


N order to attract no attention, I dismounted a rod 
eastward of those gates and was looking about for 
some means of tethering my horse when the wretched 
animal incontinently jerked its bridle from my hand 
and began to amble off in the direction whence we had 
come. JI started after it; it quickened its pace accord- 
ingly, and I had soon to give up hope of overtaking it. 
Here was indeed a loss: but I returned to the gates 


and passed, crouching, between their iron jaws. 

I stole a few steps forward and found myself in a 
wide court between a huge building of some kind or 
That horse had re- 


other and its ranks of outhouses. 
duced the handicap more than 
hope indicated: ahead of me, a 
file of men were passing into an 
opened rear. door, whence a 
strong light streamed, and their 
leader, dragging a figure after 


him at a rope’s-end, the yellow beams from within 
showed to be Harry Whiteside. I had drawn against 
a convenient wall the better to observe without being 
seen by any that might swing eyes backward; but now 
enough was witnessed, and I turned to leave the place. 
Even as I put one stealthy foot forward, however, some- 
one came out of that opened door. 

I pulled back hastily. Unnoting, he passed within two 
yards of me. Evidently he was the servant who had an- 
swered that evil crew's summons, and now, having con- 
ducted them within, was come back to secure the gates. 

What next? I durst not move—must helplessly look 
on. He slammed those iron portals tight—with a truly 
tremendous clatter, lowered into place across them a 
huge bar. I could but guiltily watch him while he re- 
crossed the court and followed the course of the brig- 
and guests into the strange house. 

Then the full truth of my new position dawned upon 
me. That door remained open, and the light from be- 
hind it showed the court’s walls smooth and topped by 
cement bearing an endless array of jagged glass—the 
gates high and spiked. I had found the stronghold of 
the Pine Lads, had located Coatesworth Pinckney’s 
prison—but, unless I could noiselessly lift that huge bar 
and steal undetected away, I should myself remain a 
prisoner. 

What then would become of me? And what would be- 
come of my news so fateful to the Colonies? 


VIII—Whiech Way? 


ELLOW light from the rear door streamed across 

the court and washed its gates with a flood of 

radiance along which I must pass and in which 
I must work in order to open them. One backward 
glance up the brilliant channel showed it ending in the 
narrow hall that stood empty, but a hum of voices an- 
nounced those rough guests to be gathered in some room 
opening off the passage: I should be in full view of any 
person coming out. My knees nearly failed me as I 
stole toward my destination; my fingers trembled as my 
hands were thrust beneath the bar. 

It proved an unplaned plank, a good two-and-a-half 
inches thick and quite fifteen feet long, which fit tight 
into four iron braces open at top, a pair on each portal. 
First I attempted an end: nothing half so obstinate had 
I before tried to raise. Splinters ran into my skin, sweat 
started afresh from my forehead—and when the big 
board moved ever so slightly upward, it but jammed 
the tighter into the farthest brace. 

All work had to be done from the center. With timid 
steps I went there. I placed my side to the gates, tucked 
a shoulder under the plank, seized it in my hands and, 
putting forth all my strength, shoved upward. The 
giant bolt rose, but my feet slipped on a smooth cob- 
ble in the court. The board fell backward into place 
and rattled an alarm against the bars. 

“There’s someone else knockin’ for entrance!” Those 
words rushed down the stream of light. 

“Belike it’s Parson Dan. He said as how he’d come 
here the night.” 

Chairs were pushed back in the unseen room. 

I darted to one side, into the shadow. A door 
opened, Steps sounded through the hall, and from it 
appeared that same servant who had lately gone in, 
He grumbled against tardy arrivals as he hurried 
past me. 

Twice had I failed with the bolt. The wall, at this 
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point, I already knew to be insurmountable, and the 
house and outbuildings completely filled opposite ends 
of the court. The sole way out of the trap was to go 
the deeper into it: I could not succeed here; but if I 
could cross through the mansion’s interior, it might be 
that the wall to the grounds in front of it was possible 
for scaling. I must slip in by the very way that this 
servant had come out. 

He was nearing the gate, nor likely to turn head un- 
til he found the alarm a false one. Softly I ran into 
the light again, but now in the opposite direction, and so 
entered the hall. 

Ahead of me, the passage continued some ten yards 
until it emptied into another, a dark one, crossing it at 
right angles. On my right there stood ajar the door 
that I had heard open. I dropped upon hands and 
knees, and scuttled by it as quietly as might be, catch- 
ing sight of many dusty boots, hearing a renewed clamor 
of confused speech, and breathing hungrily the scents of 
a kitchen where some big supper was on the fire. 

Famished by hours of adventure, my stomach yearned 
for food, and as I rose and crept down the hall, my ears 
were assailed by the return of the gateman complain- 
ing that he had gone on a fool’s errand. You may sur- 
mise how quick I turned into that other corridor and 
how glad I was to find it dark. 

Nevertheless, this darkness came near to prove my 
undoing. I sped on, guiding myself by the palm of a 
hand against a wainscot—reached a third corridor and 
turned into it. The way I had just been going ran the 
length of this large house, and I thought it was only by 
passing through the width of it that I should reach its 
front lawns. Well, I first found, and lost myself in, a 
very maze of passages! 

Once I unknowingly retraced my steps, not discover- 
ing my error till I saw ahead of me again the light from 
the kitchen. Another time, I tripped over a sliding fur 
rug and came down with what was , in that deserted hall, 
ear-splitting concussion: I lay still for a long five min- 
utes until certain that the noise had gone unheard by 
any tenant. It was when I arose from this mishap that 
I rounded a bend and saw before me a square candle- 
lit space with a massive door at one side of it. 

I stopped short, but nobody else was here. A stair- 
way with one landing visible descended close by. The 
ceiling was high, the whole place had an air of elegance. 
A Chippendale table stood a little way beyond me, and 
on chairs against the wall hats, sticks and riding crops 
were lying: here was the front door at last. 

I tiptoed to it. My grasp was on its large brass 
knob—when the knob turned from the outside. 

A person—belike the master of this house—was en- 
tering it from its park! 

Never did I aught more quickly than what I did next. 
Those stairs were behind me: in a single jump I was on 
them—in the twinkling of an eye I had mounted their 
first, flight, three at a time. Two things must have 
helped me: it must have been that, even in this panic 
of surprise, I kept sense enough to run lightly, and that 
person who entered must have entered leisurely and in 
abstraction. Who he was, at all events, I did not stop 
to discover and now can but hazard the surmise above 
recorded, Rounding the landing, I sped on up to a dim 
passage on the floor above and there paused, panting. 

I listened. The front door 
shut with a bang. A man’s firm 
step came slowly toward the 
stairs. 

Would it come up? It began 
(Continued on page 55) 


~ The prisoner knew that he had now to dismount and surrender. 
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NF UNAMTUCK, chief of the Tilla- 

Far bo yuma Indian Police, was happy. 
mes Four days before he had left the 

. Flat Dog Agency to remove a 

-‘ trespassing band of sheep from the Reser- 

lg vation, and now he was re- 

N turning with that task ex- 

peditiously accomplished. 

\ He- had just reached a 
point five miles from home 
where: his trail cut into a 
rarely used road that led 

from the Agency to the little town of 

Acme and then on toward Walla Walla. 

Here Eunamtuck drew up his pony. A 

rod or so from the road stood a dead fir 

tree, with stubby broken limbs, looking 
like a ladder with one side smashed 
away. Twenty feet from the ground, the 
tree forked, and in the crotch perched 

a magpies’ nest as big as a bushel bas- 

ket. Well above the old, deserted nest, 

sat three crows engaged in clamorous dis- 
cussion, 

Eunamtuck’s arrival produced a brief 
lull in the argument. One of the crows, 
canting his-head, favored the big In- 
dian with a brief though insolent stare, 
from an eye as black as a sloe berry. His 
verdict evidently..was, found wanting, 
and Eunamtuck, chuckling softly to him- 
self, began to wonder what was interest- 
ing the trio. One side of the road was 
hedged in close with a screen of bushes, 
and toward this barrier their attention 
seemed directed. Eunamtuck determined 
to investigate.- Slipping down noncha- 
lantly from his pony, he dropped the 
reins carelessly to the ground, then with 
a sudden spring plunged through the 
bushes and into the clear space beyond. 

Lying flat on the ground, with a long- 
barrelled pistol gripped in his hand, was 
an Indian. Before he could do more than 
squirm over on one elbow, Eunamtuck 
was upon him, had wrested the gun from 
his hand, and covered the skulker with 
his own weapon. Scowling with rage the 
man, at Eunamtuck’s terse command, 
got to his feet; and he stood there, glar- 
ing from red-rimmed rheumy eyes, at 
the man whose cunning had over- 
matched his own. 

Eunamtuck knew him instantly as 
Joe Three Crows, a disreputable ward of 
the Reservation. At this particular mo- 
ment he was wanted greatly by the 
agent at the Flat Dog Agency, for some- 
thing decidedly substantial in evil doing, 
and Eunamtuck was delighted at this un- 
expected meeting with the sly, vain rep- 
robate who always wore in his hatband 
three feathers from a crow’s wing, as 
emblematic of his own name. 

The big chief addressed Three Crows 
in Nez Perce. 

“What means it?” and he pointed 
accusingly to the pistol that he had 
wrested from the other. 

“T would kill a crow,” came the sullen 
answer. 

“A likely tale,” Eunamtuck scoffed. “Are there no 
crows at the Agency, that thou wouldst come this far 
to kill one?” 

“What matters it to thee,” Joe Three Crows snarled, 
“whether I kill them here or there?” 

“That is as it may be,” Eunamtuck*said ‘calmly, “but 
it is in my mind’ that there is more: to*thisithan I now 
know. At the Agency .we shall sees! Come.” 

Back in the read, Eunamtuck.mounted his pony and, 
ordering the sullen Indian to precede him, set out 
for the Agency. Arriving there, he locked Three Crows 
in the calaboose (jail) and was just turning away, when 
someone called his name. 

It was the Indian agent, Ross Butlin; and his face was 
haggard. 

“Bunamtuck,” he ejaculated, “I’m sure glad to see 

you.” 

“Me-all-a-tam glad tuh seeum yo’, Butlin,” the big 

chief chuckled. “Why yo’ mo’ glad dis tam dan udder 

times?” 

“T’m gladdest.. when I-need you most,” Butlin an- 
swered, “this being one of the times. I was robbed last 
night.” 

“How much yo’ losum?” Eunamtuck inquired calmly. 

“All the money I got yesterday for. that unalloted 
land,” Butlin answered. 

“How much yo’ losum?” Eunamtuck presisted. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” the agent said glumly. 
“Come on down to my office and I'll tell you how it 
.was done.” 
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Butlin’s office occupied the front;of a story and a 
half: building; the’ rear being taken up’ with his, bedroom 


and kitchen. Butlin pushed open a wrecked door and 
motioned the chief inside. Eunamtuck noticed’ that 
the side window had been smashed out. In a dim cor- 
ner stood the antiquated agency safe. 


N odor not quite definable assailed Eunamtuck as 
they entered the room, and his big nose» wrinkled 

sympathetically. 

“IT see you smell it,” Butlin nodded grimly. |. “If 
you’d been here last night—but that’ll come: later.”. 

The big Indian sat down on the edge of ‘the agent’s 
desk and bade him go ahead with his story. 

“Tt won’t take long,” Butlin declared as he slid de- 
jectedly into a chair and 
crossed his feet on the y 
unoccupied corner of his nl 
desk. “We sold that un- 
alloted land yesterday,” ra ~ cw 
he began, “and didn’t 
finish until nearly night. 
Everything was in cash— 
the Government would 
not take checks, you un- 
derstand — 
and we had 
over fifteen 
thousand 
dollars when 
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The Tattling Crow 


we got done, nearly all in big bills. It was too late 
to get it to the bank at Tekoa, so I shoved it into the 
safe there and Billy Bow Legs and I sat down to 
watch it.” 

“Yo' havum guns?” Eunamtuck queried. 

“Of course,” the agent said sourly. 
“Think I was crazy?” 

“Mebby jus’ careless,” the Indian sug- 
gested quizzically. 

“Your guess is wrong this time,” But- 
lin stated positively. “Well, we pulled 
the curtains down and locked the doors. 
But it was too hot; so we finally dropped 
that side window a foot or so at the top 
and tacked a blanket up over the bot- 
tom part.” 

Eunamtuck said nothing and after a 
moment the agent continued. 

“Along toward one o’clock the wind 
came up and rattled and banged things 
considerable. We were sitting here with 
just that little light over there in front 
of the safe turned on when, bingo! the 
whole room was just a solid fog of 
Cayenne pepper.” 

“Yo’ tinkum peppah come in tru win- 
dah?” Eunamtuck queried. 

“There wasn’t any other way for it to 
come in,” Butlin asserted. “What makes 
you ask?” 

“Me tellum yo’ byme-by,” the Indian 
stated calmly. “S’pose you go on.” 


HE agent’s quick, inquiring glance 

showed that he realized the astute 
chief of police had sensed something that 
had escaped him. However he knew 
Eunamtuck too well to press him for 
information before he was ready to di- 
vulge it. 

“That pepper sure made it lively for 
us,” he went on, making a wry face at 
the bitter recollection. “Filled your 
eyes and clogged your nose and left a 
man gagging for wind. The worst mess I 
ever got into. But we didn’t have much 
time to worry about it, for as I flound- 
ered out of my chair, the front door was 
smashed in with a log or something. The 
next thing I heard was when they 
smacked Billy Bow Legs across the head 
with a gun and he landed on the floor 
like a ton of bricks. Then somebody 
grabbed my arm and poked a gun in my 
ribs. He led me to the door while the 
other man went over to that side win- 
dow and batted it out.” 

“Lettum air blow thru, huh?” 

“Exactly,” the agent nodded. “Well 
as soon as I could see, they made me 
open the safe. Prodded me in the neck 
with a gun to help my sight, and it sure 
did too.” 

“What dey do next?” 
asked. 

“Shoved the money into a flour sack, 
then took me and Bow Legs into my 
bedroom, gagged us and tied us both up 
solid. It took me a good hour to wrig- 
gle loose.” 

Eunamtuck was thinking deeply. 

“How many?” he queried presently. 

“At first there were two,” Butlin answered, “but I’m 

* nearly sure that I saw one more man,” 

“Injuns ‘or -white men?” 

“T don’t know,” and,the agent shook his head. “They 
were masked) and had’ automobile goggles besides.” 

“Seeum *Hands?” 

“Gloves.” 

“Smart mans,” Eunamtuck reflected. 

“Doesn’t take a smart man,” Butlin growled, “to heave 
pepper in through an open window.” 

‘No come dat windah,” Eunamtuck declared flatly. 
“Come down dat stovepipe hole.” 

His big brown finger was pointed at the six-inch 
thimble in the ceiling, now empty because Butlin’s stove 
had been taken down for the summer. The agent looked 
up with a start as if he half expected to see a robber’s 
face leering down at him from the shadowy opening. 
Then he laughed shortly. 

“I think you’re making a bum guess,” he stated. “No 
one’s been up 
in that attic 
for years.” 

“Me go look 
—see,” Eu- 
namtuck an- 
nounced, starting for the door. Butlin fol- 
lowed, grinning skeptically. 

“Wherse yo’ laddah?” Eunamtuck asked 
practically. (Continued on page 60) 
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William Jackson, Indian Scout 


By James Willard Schultz 


Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


E scouts spoke often, in low tones, of that 
terrible day when we had found «General 
Custer, our beloved Chief Long Hair, and all 


of his command dead on a dreadful battlefield. 
All of them, save General Custer, stripped, scalped, and 
mutilated! The famous Seventh Cavalry, pride regi- 
ment of the United States Army, had gone down in 
defeat before the Sioux. 

And Sitting Bull, with his Sioux warriors, was still 
grimly determined at the beginning of the following 
winter to keep the whites out of the buffalo lands up 
in the wild Yellowstone River country. 

General Miles, who had been left to complete the fort 
at the mouth of Tongue River and to hunt and capture, 
whenever possible, scattered bands of Sioux, knew that 
he must be ever on close guard. So when scouts re- 
ported that a large number of hostiles, believed to be 
Sitting Bull’s camp, were moving north, he sent.for me 
and told me to select three of the Indian scouts;and 
report to Colonel Ellis at Glendive Camp, where my 
brother, Robert Jackson, had previously been ordered. 

We set off the next morning, riding hard all day, and 
all day beset with an increasing feeling of uneasiness, 
a premonition of serious trouble ahead. 


Chapter XIIT 


N the first night out from Tongue River Camp, 
we rested at Red Creek. We had seen no In- 
dians during the day, and the night passed quiet- 

ly, except that we were twice almost overrun by herds 
of buffalo traveling north. We suspected that they 
had been chased during the day by hunters from the 
northward moving camp of Sioux. 

We left Red Creek at dawn, hoping by hard riding to 
atrive at Glendive Camp by sundown. At intervals 
during the day, we saw more herds of buffalo going 
north, but saw no Indians, nor any signs of them. until, 
toward evening, the smoke of several signal fires rose 
in thin black columns from the bluffs on the opposite 
side, the south side, of the Yellowstone. We were then 
nearing Spring Creek, about fifteen miles from Glen- 
dive Camp, but, when we discovered the smoke of the 
signal fires, we hesitated about following the trail down 
into it, for we believed that, if the scouts of the hostiles 
were laying for us they were close ahead, there in the 
narrow and deep cut that the creek had worn’ in“ the 
plain. 
cut, and I got out my field glass and looked’ at the 
trail ahead. Just where it broke down into the cut, I 
saw something make a slight movement in ‘the gray 
sagebrush at the left, and looking closer, made out that 
it was the war bonneted head of an Indian who .was 


We came to a halt about 200 yards from the’ 


“One Sioux is there in the edge of the cut, 


watching us: 
I said, as I thrust the 


and there are ‘probably more,” 
glass back into its case. 

“Ha! Let°us back trail as fast. as we can go!” Bear 
Plume. proposed. 

“No! We ‘will make for the timber down: there,” 
said, pointing to a grove a mile away, on the bank a 
the Yellowstone. 

“Yes! Yes!” the others cried, and away we went, and 
had not gone thirty yards when, looking back, we saw 
fifteen or twenty Sioux come up out of the cut, hot af- 
ter us. They did not fire, nor did:we as we quirted our 
horses and kept them going ‘as fast as they could run. 
We crossed the ,tableland, flew down the slope to the 
river bottom and on toward the grove, and slowly left 
our, pursuers farther and farther behind. Then, when 
we were about a hundred yards from the timber, they 
began firing at us. A bullet struck one of our number, 
a young man named White Antelope, and he fell from 
his horse, crying out to us: “They have holed me! 
Help!” 

At that, we checked up our horses and swung back, 
and while I opened fire at the enemy, Bear Plume and 
the other Ree dismounted, left their horses and seizing 
the wounded man, ran with him for the shelter of the 
timber. One of my shots brought down a horse, and 
another one, a rider; but the others kept coming and 
shooting and I wheeled my animal about, and over- 
taking my companions as they were entering the grove, 
I sprang off and Jet my animal go, and hélped carry the 
wounded one on into some thick willows. None. of the 


enemy attempted to come-in there after.us, where we- 


would have had every advantage of them. .The brush 
was: so thick and high in front of us-that we could 
not-see- what’ they. were doing; we believed.that they 
would wait until dark, and then try to sneak in on us. 


UR wounded man was biting his lips, suppressing 

his: groans. I knelt to examine him and he whis- 
pered to.me: “No use.to do that. I am going.” I 
pulled down his right legging, found that he had, been 
shot in the groih“and was bleeding to death. I«started 
to take off my shirt and. use strips of it to bind the 
wound, but before I could-get it off, he said.to us,:“My 
friends, I go.” And then he tried to sing something. His 
breath gave out. and-he was gone. 


“Hai ya! White Antelope, our good friend, our gen- ; 


erous, our brave friend, but a little while ago, back there 
on the trail singing so happily! , His songs are forever 
ended!” Bear Plume exclaimed. 

“Hai ya! ‘Hai ya!”»we echoed. 

Night came. We sat-in a row, rifles cocked,’ listen- 


-ing, watching 


_ Iniles away, and 


‘the head of a shallow coulie. 


for. the ap- 
proach ofthe 
enemy.. Some 
time after _mid- 
night, .we heard 
shooting _down 
the ‘river, ap- 
parently several 


we all “agreed 
that that meant 
but: one. thing: 
the enemy were 
attacking a 
wagon train en- 
route from 
Glendive Camp 
to Tongue Riv- 
er Camp.,; The 
firing soon died 
outie that 
meant that the 
attack had been 
repulsed, and 
the train would 
come on in the 
morning. We believed, too, 
that the riders who had 
chased us had made the at- 
tack on the train, had any- 
how taken part in it, and 
that we were free to leave 
the grove. We sneaked 
quietly to the north edge of the grove and stood there 
a long time, looking and listening. All was quiet out 
in the sagebrush bottom, and we felt quite sure that 
the enemy had not returned. However, we did not in- 
tend to take any chances that we could avoid; we got 
down. upon hands and knees and started creeping out 
through the sagebrush. When ‘the grove was just a 
dim dark’ blur behind us, we got upon our feet and, 
crossing the bottom, climbed the slope up to the edge 
of the plain and stopped in a heavy growth of brush at 
We were there only a few 
hundred yards from the wagon trail, and not a mile from 
where it crossed the narrow cut of Spring Creek. Be- 
lieving that there were many Indians between us and 
the wagon train, we did not dare attempt to go to it, 
and,decided to remain right where we were until the 
train should cross Spring Creek and come out op- 
posite us, when, we believed, we could easily join it. 


Sitting 
Bull. 


At intervals during the day we saw more herds of buffalo going north, but saw no Indians. 
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We were right in our belief that the enemy were be- 
tween us and the wagon train. Day came, and just as 
the sun was rising, we saw fifty or sixty of them come 
out of the timber lining the lower end of Spring Creek. 
They came up onto the plain midway between us and 
Spring Creek, rode out to the wagon trail, turned east 
upon it, and dismounted when about a hundred yards 
from the breaks of the creek. Two of their number 
then went on afoot to the edge of the breaks, where the 
wagon trail went down into the cut, and there they 
flattened out in the brush to watch for the trail. The 
others, allowing their horses to graze, gathered in several 
small circles and smoked and talked. They were all of 
them dressed in their beautiful war clothes, and had on 
their war bonnets. 

Now this, as I learned a little later, is what had hap- 
pened: Colonel Ellis had started a wagon train for 
Tongue River Camp, himself escorting it with five com- 
panies of Infantry—about 200 men, including my brother 
as his scout. After traveling all day, they had camped 
about two miles below the mouth of Spring Creek. 
There, about midnight, a small party of hostiles at- 
tempted to stampede their animals, but were driven off 
without any loss to the train and its escort. That was 
the occasion of the shooting that we three, cached in the 
grove with our dead companion, had heard. 


T a little after sunrise of this day, the train started 

on, and Colonel Biis“sent my brother and one of 
the soldiers to scout ahead. They two crossed the 
creek, and started up the west slope of the cut. That 
was when we three saw the’two Sioux scouts sneak 
back and sign to their party to come on. A 
few minutes later the fifty or sixty Sioux, all 


When Colonel Ellis read. that.to his officers, they 
grimly laughed, and one of them said: “A white man 
wrote that, the blank blank renegade! How I should 
like to meet him!” 

Colonel Ellis said: “I will write no answer to it!” 
Then said to’ my brother: “Robert, you ride out and 
say to any of the Sioux who will meet you, that I am 
going onto! Tongue River, and will be glad to fight 
Sitting Bull and all his tribe, at any time.” 

I borrowed a horse and rode out with my brother. 
We advanced, making the peace sign, and were met by 
two of the Sioux. Robert said to them at once: “I 
bring you the words of the soldier chief, back there. He 
says: ‘Tell Sitting Bull that I am going on to Tongue 
River. Tell him that I shall be glad to fight him and 
his men at any time.’” 

“We hear you,” one replied. They stared at us, not 
angrily but very sadly, and the other one said to us: 
“You two, like us, of Indian blood, how can you help 
the white soldiers drive us about, make us and our 
women and children suffer? You should be ashamed, 
greatly ashamed of yourselves.” 

Said the other: “You both know that the whites have 
meanly wronged us, stolen our country and our game 
from us again and again, and here in this last place of 
plenty of buffalo, where we could live in peace 
and plenty, they still pursue us. Yes, you 
should be. ashamed of yourselves for helping 
them.” 

“You Sioux have ever fought our people, the 
Pikuni, the Blackfeet. Right here where you 
are is our country; these herds of buffalo are 


of them mounted, went with a rush down into 
the cut, out of our sight;~and “heavy firing 
began. They all at ‘first. conéentrated their 
fire upon Robert and the soldier:’ Many of the 
bullets made holes in ‘the: clothing. of the 
two, but neither was wounded ‘though it surely 
was a close call for them. 

As soon as the enemy, appeared on. the slope, . 
Colonel Ellis sent a part: of his men: forward. . 
These men drove the Sioux back, and we saw 
them come up out of the cut and go north and 
out of sight in the rolling‘ hills.; A few min- 
utes later, some of the Infantry came in sight, 
and then the lead wagons appeared. Leaving 
our hiding place, we ran forward, making the 
peace sign, shouting our names, and were met 
by my brother and several of the soldiers, and 
later by Colonel Ellis, to whom I briefly re- 
lated our experience with the enemy. He at 
once told off a few men to go with me to the 
grove and bury White Antelope, and we soon 
did that and rejoined the command. 

The train, surrounded with the Infantry, 
now moved on over the level plain. As we 
neared the breaks of Clear Creek, we realized 
that we were to have more trouble imme- 
diately. Signal fires were now burning here and 
there on the opposite side of the Yellowstone 
and ahead of us and behind, and we could see 
more and more Indians riding toward the Clear 
Creek crossing. The trail went down a long 
coulie into the creek bottom, and when we en- 
tered it, several hundred Indians gathered on 
the bluffs on our left and began firing down 
upon the train. We in the left charged up at 
them as fast as we could run, answering their 
fire, and yelling. We drove them back out on 
the plain, while others of the Infantry drove 
back the hostiles who had gathered on the 
bluffs on the west side of the creek. So pro- 
tected, the wagon train advanced. The enemy 
circling around us in ever increasing numbers, 
became more and more persistent as we ad- 
vanced. They repeatedly fired the prairie in 
our front, and then in the thick of the smoke 
tried time and again to over-ride us. But 
every time we drove them off with some loss 
of their numbers. Late in the afternoon, we 
made camp and took account of ourselves. Not, 
one of the troops had been killed and but 
four wounded; we had, on the other hand, 


: Mounted Police Post 


HEN Scotty McLeod, watd of. 


On Beyond the ~ 


Renfrew of the Royal Mounted, 
piled himself and his grin into Dick 
Ranney’s buckboard, he anticipated 
no startling adventure. Hewas only 
apilot, guiding the whimsical young 
stranger to Scratched Rock Farm, 
on beyond the Mounted Police Post. 


But from pilot, Scotty became a 
partner in peril. 


Dick’s high-strung mare, mad- 
dened by a tumbleweed, tore around 
a twist in the trail and plunged both 
boys into sudden, savage danger. 


Coming in June, this gripping 
Erskine story of a wild runaway 
and a black gully and a squat, armed 
man who guarded a secret tunnel... 
A queerly heroic traitor, that squat 
guardian—“The Man Who Lisped!” 


to surround ‘and attack us. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


stone, was Pikuni-Blackfeet territory, and we firmly be- 
lieved that the treaty would never be broken. Ha! How 
simple we were to have had that faith! 

The train moved on, the hostiles coming up from their 
camp on the Yellowstone in ever increasing numbers, 
However, we had killed so 
many of them on the previous day, that they now fired 
at us at very long range, we seldom replying to their 
harmless shots. 

After crossing Bad Route Creek, we discovered two 
Indians coming toward'us from the Yellowstone, one of 
them waving a white rag, and’we signed to them to en- 
ter our lines. They proved to be two scouts from Col- 
onel Carlin, at Standing. Rock Agency, who had sent 
them to advise the hostiles that the best thing they 
could do for themselves, their women and children, 
would be to cease fighting and return to their agencies. 
They said that they had camped for the night with Sit- 
ting Bull, and.that he wanted Colonel Ellis to come out 
away from the wagon train and talk with him. Colonel 
Ellis told them to tell Sitting Bull that, if he wanted to 
talk with him, he would have to come to the 
train. 

In an hour or so, the scouts came in with three of the 
hostiles, but Sitting Bull was not one of them: he 
would not come within range of the 
troops. His three messengers had a 
short talk with Colonel Ellis, in 
which they said that the Sioux and 
Cheyennes were very angry at the 
soldiers for coming into their coun- 
try and frightening away their buf- 
falo herds, which were at once their 
food and clothing. They were now 
hungry, and were almost without 
cartridges and powder and ball for 
hunting, and were ready to make 
peace. 

Colonet Ellis replied that, if it was 
peace they wanted, they would have 
to talk..with General Miles, at 
Tongue River camp, about it. He 
would not, himself, give them any 
ammunition because, if they had 
not fought him, they would right then have 
more than enough to last them all winter for 
killing buffalo. He did give them several boxes 
of hardtack and some bacon, and at that we 
moved on. 

During the day, we were followed by some 
of the enemy, but they did not again attack 
us, and we passed a quiet night. On the fol- 
lowing day we saw none of them except a small 
party, hunting, evidently, well to the north of 
us. In the evening, when we trailed down into 
Custer Creek, we found General Miles en- 
camped there with all but two companies of his 
Fifth Infantry. Alarmed for the safety of the 
exerts wagon train, he had come out to look 
or it. 

The two scouts from Standing Rock, before 
returning to Sitting Bull, had told us ‘that he 
was moving his camp north, to live upon the 
great herds of buffalo ranging in the badlands 
of the Big Dry, and to obtain ammunition from 
the traders at Fort Peck, the Assiniboin In- 
dian Agency. Upon learning this, General 
Miles decided to go after the camp, and or- 
dered Robert and me to rejoin his troops. We 
made an early start on the following morning, 
Colonel Ellis with the wagon train pulling out 
at the same time, for Tongue River. 

We traveled northeast, and at noon of an 
October day, struck the big trail of the Sioux, 
and were met by the two Standing Rock scouts, 
who said that Sitting Bull wanted to have a 
council with the soldier chief. This was ar- 
ranged, and a little later General Miles and 
Lieutenant Bailey and four others, including 
my brother, met Sitting Bull and five of his 
men at some distance outside our lines. I 
wanted to see this chief of whom I had heard 
so much, but did not have enough assurance to 
ask the general to let me go to the council in 
place of one of his soldiers. My brother, how- 


wounded and killed not less than twenty-five 
of the enemy. As eyening came on, they went 
off south, and we passed a quiet night. 

Early in the morning when we started on, they came 
out from the river and again surrounded us, but kept 
out of range of our bullets. We had not gone more than 
a mile, when a lone rider approached us, making the 
peace sign, and when at a distance of about 300 yards, 
he dismounted, stuck a stick in the ground, and point- 
ing to it again and again, got back upon his horse and 
rode off the way he had come, We could see that some- 
thing white was attached to the stick, and Colonel Ellis 
told my brother, who was mounted, to bring it in. It 
proved to be a letter, which ran like this, as I remem- 

er: 


“What are you doing on this trail, scaring all my 
buffalo away? I want to hunt here, I want you to 
turn back, and if you don’t, I will fight you. Leave 
all the food that you have, and some powder. 
Answer my letter right away. ; 

Your friend, Sitting Bull.” 


our buffalo. So it is that we help the white soldiers 
fight you,” Robert replied. 

“There is country here big enough for your people and 
ours, and plenty of buffalo for both. Yes, it is Black- 
feet country, but if the white soldiers drive us from it, 
not long will it be your country: as surely as you sit 
there on your horses, they will take it from you, just 
as they have stolen the Black Hills and the wide plains 
around them, from us,” said the first speaker. Then 
without another word, they turned and left us, and we 
hurried back to the command. 


E did not tell Colonel Ellis what the Sioux had 

said to us. We were sure that they were wrong. 
We knew that, in the treaty that our people had made 
with the Government, in 1855, it was plainly stated that, 
from the Canadian line south to the Yellowstone, an: 
from the Rocky Mountains to a north and south line in- 
tersecting the junction of the Missouri and the Yellow- 


ever, told me all about what happened at the 
meeting. 

Sitting Bull, he said, was a man of aver- 
age height, good build, and strong intelligent face, 
and of few words; before speaking he thought carefully 
what he would say. He asked General Miles what he way 
doing in the country with his soldiers, and the general 
replied that he was there to move the Sioux in to their 
agencies. To that, the chief said that the whites hated 
Indians, and Indians hated white men. This was Indian 
country; so he and his people would not leave it. They 
intended to remain in it and live upon the buffalo, as 
Indians had lived, from the time the gods first made 
them, and gave them the buffalo plains upon which to 
wander. General Miles then told him that he would be 
foolish to refuse to return with his people to his agency, 
because further fighting could only end as all Indian 
wars had ended, in the Indians being whipped. That 
made the chief terribly angry; his eyes were like fire as 
he replied that it was better for him and his people to 
fight and die, than to be confined at an agency and 
starve. The whites were liars, never again to be trusted: 
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they had made 
treaties with the 
Sioux and broken 
every one of 
them. In the last 
treaty, they had 
acknowledged 
that the Black 
Hills country was 
Sioux country, 
and then had 
taken it from 
them. During the 
talk, a few more 
Sioux had one by 
one slipped in to 
the council, and 
now one of them 
put a rifle under 
the buffalo robe 
that Sitting Bull 
was wearing. 
General Miles 
noticed it, and 
said that all but 
the six Sioux 
agreed upon must 
leave the council. 
They made no 
move to go; so 
he declared the 
council ended. 
The Sioux 
made no attack 
upon us that 
night, and we 
took our trail 
early the next 
morning, and af- 
tertraveling 
three or four 
hours, sighted 
their camp. Sit- 
ting Bull and his 
chiefs.of the day 
before came out 
from it and had 
another council 
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without effect. 
On the follow- 
ing day, we 
saw where a small 
party of the hos- 
tiles had branch- 
ed off from the 
trail and turned 
north, and later 
learned that they 
were Sitting Bull 
and chiefs Gall 
and Pretty, Bear, 
with about forty 
lodges of their 
Uncepapas. 
Then, as we 
left Bad Route 
Creek and head- 
ed toward the 
Yellowstone, the 
hostiles sent Bull 
Eagle and several 
other chiefs to us 
with a request for 
another council. 
They admitted 
that, as we had 
deprived them of 
their stores of 
food, driven 
them from the 
buffalo herds to 
the north, and 
fought them un- 
til they were 
about out of am- 
munition, there 
was nothing for 
them to do but 
surrender. They 
promised to go to 
the Cheyenne 
agency on the 
Missouri, and five 
of the chiefs, af- 
ter some talk, 
agreed to act as 


with General 
Miles. As he had 
about a thousand 
fighting men as 
against four hundred “of us, he believed that he could 
whip us, but for the sake of the women and children 
of his camp, he proposed to make peace if General 
Miles would move all the soldiers and other whites 
out of the country, leaving only the traders along the 
Missouri, from which his people could buy ammuni- 
tion for hunting purposes. 

This council took place only a couple of hundred yards 
from our lines, and the troops stood in battle forma- 
tion, uneasily watching it, unable, of course, to hear 
what was being said; but we hoped that it would result 
in the surrender of the hostiles; we did not want to fight 
them, so few were we, they so many. 

Replying to Sitting Bull’s proposal, General Miles 
told him that if he and his people did not surrender 
within fifteen minutes, the result would be a fight, and 
that the whites would bring more soldiers into the coun- 
try, and keep on fighting the Sioux until they were 
wiped out. The interpreter, of course, could not trans- 
late “fifteen minutes” into the language of a people who 
knew nothing of clocks; he had to say, surrender at 
once, now. And at that Sitting Bull feared that he was 
trapped; he pointed to the truce rag that one of his men 
carried, and said that he had believed he and his men 
would be safe with, it. He was assured that he would not 
be fired upon as he returned to his camp, and away he 
went with his men, all of them shouting to the great 
gathering of warriors beyond that they were to fight. 


Chapter XIV 
Diets that Sitting Bull and their other chiefs 


would succeed in making peace with General 
Miles, the Sioux warriors had painted themselves, 
put on their war clothes, stripped the coverings from 
their feather-rimmed shields, and mounted their best 
horses, while their women and children prepared to move 
camp, in case the fight should go against them. As the 
general returned to our lines, we could see the warriors 
massing in our front, shouting to one another, and we 
impatiently waited for the order to advance to be given; 
as we were to fight, we wanted to do it at once and have 
an end to it. But there we stood while the general, 
watch in hand, marked the passing of the fifteen min- 
utes that he had given Sitting Bull to accept his terms. 
Every minute of the time seemed an hour to us. ~ 
At last the order was given to advance. The Sioux 
immediately set fire to the prairie in our front, and as 
the smoke from it enveloped us, they came swarming 
along our front and flanks, firing at us while they 
shouted their war songs. My brother and I, with Bru- 
yer and the other scouts, were with Lieutenant Casey, 
in the advance. We aimed and fired as best we could 
in the swirling smoke of the burning grass, and saw now 
and then an enemy go down. We expected every mo- 


We began fighting our way right through the camp. 


ment to be forced to make our last stand, but we kept 
on going, the enemy retreating, and as we neared the 
outskirts of their camp, Robert said to me, shouting to 
make me hear: “They’re not so fierce, so sure of them- 
selves as they were on the Little Bighorn!” 

“No, they are not!” I shouted back. And just then 
one of their shots nearly lifted my hat from my head. 
I snatched it up, set it on more firmly, noting the hole 
in the crown; it had been a close call for me. 

We began fighting our way right through the camp. 
The women had taken off with them some of the lodges, 
complete, but in most cases had taken only the lodge 
skins, and such of their lodge effects as they could 
quickly load upon their horses. They had left much of 
their stores for use in the coming winter, in all, tons of 
earefully dried buffalo meat and back fat; hundreds of 
parfleches stuffed full with dried berries; several tons of 
marrow grease, and pemmican; raw and tanned skins of 
antelope, elk and deer; many tanned robes, and sides of 
buffalo leather, many cooking utensils, axes, travois, 
ropes and the like. Seeing red as I did then, bitterly 
hating the Sioux, I felt like singing when these stores 
fell into our hands. I could not then realize how ter- 
ribly despondent the women had been when forced to 
abandon them. 

As we drove on through the abandoned camp, I saw 
that. some of our mounted men were rounding up bands 
of the enemy horses. Among them were a number of 
Custer’s Seventh Cavalry horses, all of them mere skin 
and bones, from the hard usage to which they had been 
subjected. 

Soon after we passed through their abandoned camp, 
the Sioux surrounded us on all sides, with the evident 
intention of wiping us out, or at least so crippling us 
that we could no longer follow the trail of their fleeing 
women and children. To meet their attack, General 
Miles formed the troops into a hollow square, and had 
aur two small pieces of artillery made ready to fire. The 
Sioux came on bravely enough, shouting defiance, sing- 
ing their war songs, rapidly firing their rifles. For a time 
the fighting was desperate; it seemed that it was, indeed, 
to be another Custer fight. And then our little field 
pieces opened fire upon them and they began wavering 
and falling back. I do not believe that a single one of 
them was killed or crippled by the shells, but they could 
not bear the, to them, mysterious force of a ball that 
was fired from a cannon and then fired itself; it was 
bad medicine. Retreating, they tried to draw us from 
the trail of their women and children, but we kept fol- 
lowing it, they harrassing our flanks until night, when 
they disappeared. 

The night passed without incident. In the morning, 
when we again took the trail, going down Bad Route 
Creek toward the Yellowstone, some of the Sioux ap- 
peared and during the day, fired at us now and then, 


hostages that this 
promise would 
not be broken. 
Lieutenant 
Forbes with a small detachment of men took the hos- 
tages down the Yellowstone, and thence down the Mis- 
souri to the Cheyenne agency, at which place their fol- 
lowing, more than 400 lodges of Minneconjou and Sans 
Arc Sioux, arrived in due time. 

We returned to Tongue River Camp, and after a rest 
there of only a couple of days, started out again to look 
for Sitting Bull and his following of Uncpapa Sioux. It 
was the fifth of November when we left the camp, and 
cold weather had already set in. 


E scouted the whole country from the Yellowstone 
north to Fort Peck, the Assiniboin Indian agency 
on the Missouri. Upon arriving at that place, three of us 
scouts, John Bruyer, my brother and I, set about learn- 
ing from the Indians gathered there, the location of Sit- 
ting Bull’s camp. Although but few of the Assiniboins 
had taken part in the war of the summer, their sym- 
pathy was all with their brother Sioux tribes, and they 
became dumb and glared at us with eyes of fire, when 
we questioned them. So,at night, we wrapped ourselves 
in blankets, and so disguised, strolled about their camp, 
listening to the talk in their lodges, and learned that 
Sitting Bull was camped on the Big Dry Fork of the 
Missouri, and was intending to obtain ammunition by 
a surprise attack upon Carroll, a small trading post on 
the Missouri. When we reported this to General Miles, 
he sent four of his companies and some of the scouts 
to look for the hostile camp in the Dry Fork country, 
and himself moved up the Missouri with six companies 
and the rest of the scouts, including my brother and me. 
When we arrived at the mouth of Squaw Creek, more 
than a hundred miles above Fort Peck, we were over- 
taken by a messenger from that place, who said that it 
was being whispered about in the Assiniboin camp that 
Sitting Bull and his Uncpapas had turned and were 
moving east, with the intention to cross the Missouri 
near Fort Peck and live upon the buffalo herds to the 
north of the river. Taking the chance that this report 
might be true, General Miles sent Lieutenant Baldwin 
with three companies and a few wagons of supplies back 
to Fort Peck, and sent one company up to Carroll, and 
himself turned south with the rest of his command, to 
look for the hostile camp in the country between the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone. 

The weather was now bitterly cold, the snow more 
than a foot deep. We suffered intensely; were often 
without wood. We did not find the camp, nor did 
Captain Snyder with the other companies scouting to 
the east of us, and after making a round of more than 
four hundred miles, we returned to Tongue River Camp 
on the 14th of December, four days after the arrival of 
Captain Snyder and his troops. 

Lieutenant Baldwin and his small troop had better 
luck than we did. (Continued on page 34) 
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Rearing on hind feet, with 
a bellow of rage and pain, 
she struck at the shaft, 


while the wind, when there was any, held from 

the north; but now the breeze had changed, and 

the lee of the great, barren island no longer of- 
fered protection. Far out on the rim, the waves, under 
the lash of a strong, southerly gale, were chopping off 
blocks of ice, which in turn ground against the field, 
breaking off other fragments. Now and then the field 
itself felt the force of the deep-running swells, for it 
groaned and shivered like some gigantic beast in travail. 
Within an hour or so, if the wind held the same direc- 
tion, the wide expanse of ice would be cut up into floes 
of all sizes. 

The field itself was not smooth, but was covered with 
rugged hummocks, where blocks of old ice had been 
forced up by the crushing force of wind-driven water. 
A dead, white waste it was, with no living thing in 
sight. Here and there were spots of dark water, breath- 
ing-holes of seals who came up regularly to take deep 
draughts of the biting air before curving again toward 
the bottom in search of fish. 

Suddenly what appeared to be an ice hummock as 
motionless as the rest, began to move. Chena, the big 
female polar bear who had summered on this island, and 
who remained even when winter shackled the place, had 
more than once been haunted by the grim specter, 
Famine. Now Chena’s sides and flanks were flat, not 
only from hunger but from the extra drain on her vital- 
ity caused by the cub that she had brought forth one 
stormy January night among the wind-whipped rocks. 
A blind, pitifully small and scrawny thing he was, to 
be the offspring of such a huge mother; yet she had 
fought to preserve him as the most precious thing in 
the world. Not until he was six weeks old would he 
gain eyesight, and be able to accompany her on the 
hunt. If he lived until April, he must fend for himself, 
or die—the law of the white bear bred in the floes. 

At this moment Chena was starving, although the 
cub, cached among the rocks of the island, appeared 
well-fed enough. But if she died, so did he. 

The seals had become scarce, and unusually wary, and 


RF: weeks the ice field had remained unbroken, 
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Chena was compelled to rely upon them entirely during 


the winter- months.. When spring came, and the snow 
thawed from ‘the island, the rocks would be covered with 
countless numbers of sea birds, and their eggs would 
keep her alive until the seals grew numerous again. 


OR three days she had not eaten, and since early 

morning she had been out on the ice field, trying for 
a seal. But she had failed, and for a long time she had 
stood beside an ice hummock, watching the various 
breathing holes of the seals. Finally, she gave her en- 
tire attention to a “lead,” when the wind had opened 
the ice until a strip of water several feet wide showed. 
At last she saw this water stirred. 

Like a white ghost Chena went forward, all but in- 
visible. So delicately did she place her wide pads on 
the snow that, brittle though the crust was, it gave no 
warning crunch, At last she flattened down close to the 
edge of the “lead,” and composed herself to patient 
waiting. 

Now the water stirred a little more, and at the same 
instant a dark nose, whiskered lips and beady eyes thrust 
itself above the surface. With a sharp, whistling sound, 
ve seal expelled air, and drew fresh ozone into its 
ungs. 

Chena’s left forepaw flashed downward, a smashing 


blow that would have all but brained the seal if it had’ 


landed. But this particular seal was an old one, and 
wise in danger, and he had been on the lookout for this 
very thing. Before that terrible paw fell, he was gone. 

Maddened with hunger and disappointment, Chena, 
with a squall of rage, did a daring thing. Headfirst into 
the water she went after the seal. 

On land polar bear and seal are heavy and awkward. 
In the water both are graceful as fish, and swifter. The 
seal could run down a salmon, and the more sluggish 
cod had no chance whatsoever. And Chena had more 
than once overtaken and killed a seal in the green depths 
of the sea. 

Down through the greenish water she went, her pow- 
erful legs and flat paws—delivering a crawling stroke— 


driving her ahead like a torpedo. Moreover, her ca- 
pacity for remaining under water was practically equal 
to that of the animal she was pursuing. With eyes wide 
open she swam, ‘close behind the twisting, turning, fish- 
like creature which dodged this way and that in its 
frantic efforts’ to escape. Straight for the bottom they 
went. 

In the lee of the island, the water was not deep, and 
the sea floor was sandy. For a few feet the seal swam 
close to the bottom; then, finding that grim, white 
nemesis still pursuing, curved sharply toward the sur- 
face, and struck for deeper water. Farther out, the bot- 
tom was covered with fragments of large clam shells. 
Seeing these, Chena, without slackening speed, never- 
theless became more alert. 

Suddenly, the seal shot aside, and confronting Chena 
was a dark bulk, surmounted by a grisly head with long 
ivory tusks. A big bull walrus had been disturbed while 
feeding on clams, whose shells he crushed with strong, 
pebble-like teeth. The bull, short-tempered at best, 
flung himself at Chena. 

The polar bear had been under water for several 
minutes, and she was not rash enough to give battle to 
the walrus, who weighed all of two tons, and whose 
thick, tough hide could turn even her sharp claws. Chena 
decided to let the seal. go, and return to the air hole. 
With a lithe twist of her body, she was off. 

But the walrus was no novice at swimming, however 
lumbering he might be out of the water. He roared, 
a muffled sound, and charged full tilt after her. 

Craftily enough, she did not steer directly for the 
air hole. Yet the walrus understood all about that hole, 
for he used it himself, and he knew that it was her des- 
tination. Therefore, when she at last, in desperation, 
curved toward it, he was hot at her heels having cut 
across her angle of flight. 

The critical moment for the bear lay just ahead. 
Though she could hold her own in a straight race with 
the walrus, on the instant that she started to clamber 
out of the air hole, she would be at a disadvantage. He 
could hamstring her with one stroke of those long 
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tusks and she knew it. So she fell back on strategy. 

Lungs almost bursting for want of oxygen, she shot 
toward the air hole, which she now descried as a shaft 
of light in the dark water. Just as she reached it, how- 
ever, she doubled suddenly, and as the head of the bull 
came within range she struck at his eyes with all the 
strength she could summon. Her sharp claws gashed his 
muzzle, confusing him, although she could put little real 
force into the blow under water. But the ruse served to 
make him hesitate, and the next instant she shot out of 
the hole. 

There was a splintering shock as his tusks struck the 
rim of the ice, and with a savage snarl, Chena whirled 
and smashed again at the bewhiskered, malevolent face 
with blazing eyes. It was a blow that would have 
broken the neck of an ox, but it merely made him 
blink as his head went under the water. Growling her 
anger and triumph, Chena turned away from the hole. 


EAL-HUNTING at that particular spot would be no 

good for some time, she knew; yet she had no 
thought of giving up. She needed food, not only that 
she might live, but for the sake of her cub. Then her 
eyes caught sight of a number of black dots out at the 
edge of the field. 

Several seals, working seaward from the air holes, had 
come up for air through the broken ice, and then found 
themselves unable to get back without courting death 
among the grinding floes. They rode the blocks of 
ice, and waited for an opportunity when a shift in the 
wind would open a “lead” of water. 

Chena moved forward, body close to the snow. Then 
she caught sight of something that made her pause. 

Three kyacks, or Eskimo skin-canoes, were bobbing 
over the water toward a more sheltered side of the ice 
field. Chena knew that these Eskimos came from 
another island near-by, and always she had taken pains 
to avoid them. But there was a chance that she could 
kill a seal, and still slip away before they could come 


ip. 

Closer and closer she came to the game. The thun- 
der of the grinding floes served to distract the attention 
of the seal from her approach, At last but ten yards 
separated her from the nearest one. 

But he saw her, and, daring death among the churn- 
ing blocks of ice rather than face her, he dived head- 
long. Like a white arrow she launched herself. 

Into the water they went, one after another, but the 
last one was too slow. Smash, went her great forepaw. 
Then, for the first time in days, she tasted food. 

She fed with ravenous eagerness, and the warm meat 
began to send new strength through her sinews. So 
occupied was she with the meal that she forgot the 
Eskimos. Tearing the seal into fat, oily strips, she fed 


on. 
Suddenly she turned, and a snarl bubbled in her 
throat. Her sensitive ears had detected a noise not made 
by the grinding ice. 
A long and slender shaft hurtled through the air. She 
saw it coming just in time, and flinched. That single 


movement saved her life, for the spear, instead of pene- 
trating her heart, went through the flesh of her upper 
foreleg. Rearing on hind feet, with a bellow of rage 
and pain, she struck at the shaft, seeking to break it in 
two. But the closely-bound strips of whalebone were 
tough, and although they bent under her blows, they 
did not part. 

Growling, she turned to see the three fur-clad Eskimos, 
very near. One of them had caught up the rawhide 
line fastened to the spear. The others had their right 
arms. drawn back. 

Two more spears struck her, but in the excitement of 
the moment the hunters had taken poor aim. With a 
roar of defiance, Chena charged at her tormentors. 

But the rawhide lines fastened to the spears entangled 
her feet, and tripped her. She saw the Eskimos fleeing, 
and she got up again and started after them. Again 
she fell, and in fury she clawed and struck at the 
shafts. 

Then, methodically, she set to chewing them between 
her great jaws. She broke one and then another, and 
then, finding that still the spearheads were fast in her 
flesh, she gripped the shortened handles in her teeth, 
and pulled. 

The pain was excruciating, but the spears came free. 
She stood there, her magnificent coat stained red. 
Wounded, but by no means whipped. Still, she was sick 
from the pain. 

Part of the seal remained, but she had no taste for 
it now. ‘She saw that the Eskimos had climbed into 
their kyacks again, and were speeding away from the 
ice field. Head held low, Chena moved slowly toward 
the island. 


OON she came to a strip of water. The field was 

breaking under the continuous pounding of the 
wind, and here and there on its surface she could see 
these new “leads.” 

She plunged into the water, and swam to the other 
side, crawling out lamely, for the wounds had stiffened 
her. Now she began to move a little faster, as thought 
of her cub came to her. The breaking up of the ice 
field before she could reach the island was serious only 
in one respect. With the floes grinding away at each 
other, there was danger of her being caught between 
two of them, and crushed. That meant death for the 
cub, as well. 

Another “ lead” opened, and she plunged into the wa- 
ter. But before she could reach the opposite side, she was 
compelled to turn away by a long wedge of ice that was 
forced ahead of her. She clambered out on this, and 
leaped for the bigger floe beyond, But the ice was mov- 
ing, and she fell short, and went under. Just in time 


she came up, and scrambled out, as a big floe with a 
crash closed the water gap where she had been. 

The whole field was alive now with rearing, upending, 
grinding floes, and, anxiously, Chena dodged this way 
and that seeking some way out and always headed to- 
ward the island. But the strong wind and waves set 
up currents among the floes, juggling them here and 
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there. Finally, she saw that she could never make the 
island in that direction, for the ice was piling up into 
great windrows that collapsed after they reached a cer- 
tain height. Moreover, the whole field was moving by 
the shore where the cub was hidden. Within a few 
hours the floes would be widely scattered over the sea. 

Chena turned back, knowing that she would have to 
take to the water and swim around the field if she would 
get to the island soon, It would be a long and tedious 
job, but quicker and safer than attempting to climb 
over these crashing blocks of ice, any one of which would 
crush the life out of her if she made a misstep. Sea- 
ward she turned, where the “leads” were wider and the 
ice less jammed. She plunged into the water, and swam 
from one floe to another, until she reached open water. 
Then, skirting the broken ice field, she set out for the 
island. 

The chill water drew the fever from her wounds, and 
the exercise relaxed her stiffened muscles. Tirelessly she 
swam, her expert crawling stroke driving her through 
the water like a power boat. 

Never did she turn her head to look back; she was 
concerned solely with getting to the island, and on this 
destination she kept her eyes fixed. An hour passed, 
and she knew that soon she would be with her. cub. Her 
progress, too, was helped by the fact that the wind was 
clearing the ice from her path. 

By and by she heard a noise. It was a steady, beat- 
ing sound under water. Chena had heard that sound 
before, and knew it for the propeller of a boat: She did 
not look back, but speeded up her stroke. 

Now she heard the rushing water at the boat’s bow; 
and then voices. The island was still a good distance 
away. Although she was fairly shooting through the 
water like a white streak, she nevertheless made new 
effort. 

Nearer and nearer came the island, and almost over 
her she could feel the looming shadow of the ship. But 
she would not give up. She would go as far as she 
could, and then— 

Suddenly, she snarled, and lurched half out of water, 
snapping with fangs, and clawing at the rope which had 
settled about her neck. 


HE whaler Sirius was farther north than she usually 

ranged after the big sea mammals; hunting had been 
poor on the lower whaling grounds and Captain Bjorn- 
son had come up as far as the ice in the hope of finding 
where the humpbacks might be gathered. The vessel 
had been steaming along the edge of the breaking ice- 
field, when the lookout saw Chena. 

Ordinarily, Bjornson would have passed up the bear 
and wished her luck, but the voyage had been long and 
tedious, and he knew that the crew would relish a lit- 
tle excitement. Moreover, if he could capture the big 
animal alive, she would bring him a neat sum when he 
returned to Seattle. So when Big Pete Skarin, the har- 
poon gunner, asked for a chance to lasso the swimmer, 
Bjornson shrugged his shoulders in acquiescence. A light 
but strong line, noosed, in his (Continued on page 33) 


As the head of the walrus came within range, she struck at his eyes with all the 


strength she could summon. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Aiming 

F you want to hit a mark you must aim at it. You 

can’t take your gun, lift it to your shoulder, shut 
your eyes, and pull the trigger at all creation and hope 
to hit the bulls-eye. Once in a billion years it might 
happen by chance, but that isn’t often enough for prac- 
tical purposes. . Again, if you want to shoot deer you 
don’t take along a shotgun loaded with bird shot, or if 
you want to hunt squirrels you don’t tote an elephant 
gun. No. You've got to select the sort of game or the 
kind of a target you want to hit, and then you must take 
careful aim at it. Even then there will be a lot of 
misses. 


What’s This About? 


ELL, it’s about this: You fellows are getting along 

to a place where you will be starting to earn a 
living, or to a place where you should be deciding what 
college course you will take. About nine hundred out of 
a thousand don’t do any selecting. They don’t pick out 
a target but just blaze away at the world blindfolded. 
If they go to college they do not say, “Now I shall pre- 
pare myself to earn a living in this way.” No, they just 
say they'll get educated and leave the rest to the shot- 
gun. If the shot scatters enough, it will bring down 
some kind of a job. 


Success 


IELLOWS are so built that by industry and the use 

of intelligence they can make fairly good in almost. 
any position. That is fortunate. No matter what job 
offers, a fellow can usually do pretty well with it if he 
gives it the best he’s got. But, on the other hand, no 
boy can give any job his uttermost best if it is not the 
particular line for which nature has fitted him. We must 
allow for the fact that a certain number of people are 
created to dig ditches or drive milk wagons or some- 
thing else which requires muscle only. There must be 
people like that as the world is organized to-day. But 
we are not talking about boys of the lowest possible 
abilities, but of the average fellow with average brains. 
We believe every such fellow is peculiarly fitted to do 
some one thing and that, if he finds out what it is, he 
can make a conspicuous success. 


The One Thing 


1928 instance, a dipper is made to dip liquids. You 
can shovel dirt with it, but not so well as you can 
with a shovel. A needle is made to sew with. You can 
use one to punch holes in a plank, but not so well as 
you can use a bit and brace. An ax is made to chop 
wood, but you can use it to drive nails, but not so well 
as you can use a hammer. What we are urging here is 
that you find out if you are a dipper or a needle or an 
ax or a paint brush and then use yourself for the pur- 
pose you are best fitted to accomplish. And not use 
yourself for something else which you can manage to 
do, but not do at all well. 


Every Boy 


E believe every boy can be successful, and by suc- 
cessful we do not mean he can just barely get by 

and make a living. We mean he can have a success to 
be proud of. It takes a little thought and a little study 
and a lot of patience. What you must do is take in- 


ventory. Give yourself the once over as many times as 
twice and find out what you are good for. What can 
you do best and why? What would you like best to do 
of all the trades and professions and callings in the 
world? And then the patience comes in. There can’t 
always be an opening for you in the line you want, and 
you must work. Very well, take the job that offers and 
work hard at it, but keep always in mind that other job 
and work toward it, What if it takes half a dozen years? 


Pleasure 


E believe a man can do better at a task that, gives 
him pleasure than in one that he does merely be- 
cause he has to. We believe every boy is entitled to all 
the pleasure he can get in the world, and every man, too. 


‘Isn't it a lot better to spend your life working at. some- 


thing that interests you and that gives you constant 
pleasure, than it is to sink yourself in a job that is 
merely monotonous and that you do because you have 
to have a pay envelope every Saturday night? You 
can bet it is, 


For Instance 


AYBE you are a born real estate man. Fine. Buy- 

ing and selling and dickering in real estate interests 
you to beat the.band. But there isn’t an opening right 
away. All right. Take that job in the grocery, but 
think real estate and talk real estate and go on pre- 
paring yourself for real estate until the opening comes. 
Maybe you would love to be an actor: All right. Do the 
same.’ Maybe the’ banking business invites you. And so 
on and so on. If you feel-yourself to be ‘fitted for any 
work, never give up-the effort to get into it. Probably it 
is what you are peculiarly fitted to succeed at. 


More Than Thinking 


O more than think about it. 
for it. 


Prepare for it. Work 
Perhaps you want to be an artist. All 


right. Put in your spare time drawing. There are ex- 


I Have a Rendezvous With 
Death 
By ALAN SEEGER 


(Killed in action July, 1916) 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes round with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath; 
It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


God knows ‘twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear. 

But I've a rendezvous with Death 

At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


From “Poems by Alan Seeger ;"" copyright, 1916, by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, By permission of the publishers. 
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cellent art classes you can attend at night. Meantime 
you are supporting yourself. Perhaps you want to be a 
lawyer. Well and good. Work at your job and study 
law. Thousands have done it. There are night law 
schools, too. We know because we graduated from one. 
If there is any sort of job you want you can come pretty 
close to getting it if only you want it badly enough, and 
work hard enough. ; 


Rewards 


Mes is the thing many young fellows think of 
when they get out of school. They take the first 
jobs offered without thought or reflection. They take 
the job which pays the most. That’s all wrong. Take 
the job that pays the least if it is in a line you want 
to follow. You may make less money the first three 
or four years, but in the last thirty years you will make 
immeasurably more. The time to think of is the future 
and not to-day. It is the building with a deep founda- 
tion that can be built to a height of thirty stories. Plan 
your life. 


We Believe 


ee we want to state our belief that every fellow 
is a lot smarter than he thinks he is, or than any- 
body else thinks he is. He has hidden possibilities. We 
believe there is little difference between the mental 
potentialities of a great man and of an ordinary man. 
We've known both kinds and they are pretty much the 
same.’ But -we’ve noticed that the great man is one who 
fits his job like an old shoe, and the ordinary man is 
one who just has any old job. Reverse the positions 
and there is a chance that the ordinary man would be 
great and the great man ordinary. Opportunity is the 
thing, and opportunity means nothing but a chance to 
do the job you are best fitted to do.. You can make 
this opportunity... So go at it. We have confidence in 
you. We are for you from soup to nuts, and during 
the next twenty years we expect to hear a lot of re- 
ports of you fellows who have used your heads to see 
to it you are not square pegs in round holes, but are 
actually triangular pegs in three-cornered holes. Find 
the shape of hole your peg will fit and drive it home. 


Trails 


alka fellow who groans about having nothing to do 
must be heavy on his feet. When you hit an empty 
day, why not hit an open trail? No matter where you 
live, some sort of trail is calling. It may be one you've 
tried before; it may be brand new. It may lead to and 
through a city park; it may be an unbroken trail out 
on the Western prairie. It may take you past pleasant 
farms and around a bend in the river; it may lure you 
high up in the mountains or along a shore where waves 
are pounding. Nothing to do? Listen to the line-up— 
new trail, old trail; woods trail, shore trail; park trail, 
peak trail—can’t you hear ’em calling? Prick up the 
good old ears and pick up the good old feet, and go 
hiking! 


Trials 


HAT if you do have to tramp alone? That’s all 

right. You’ve taken reasonable precautions: you 
have put on comfortable clothes, left word where you're 
going, and you're toting a sensible, substantial lunch. 
Hike along alone if you have to. Solitude isn’t much of 
a trial. It’s sort of soothing and bracing. . . . Or what 
if you aren’t alone, and your fellow hiker starts grumb- 
ling? That’s all right. You can get him out of his 
grouch. Make a game of it; try different méthods. 
Humor him, jolly him, forget him. Learning how to get 
along with people is good training; so it isn’t so much 
of a trial. . . What if the sun does get hot or the 
road rough or the bushes brambly? That’s all right. 
Who wants to be soft? There’s a challenge in hard go- 
ing. It isn’t really a trial, 


Treats 


ANY just around almost any turn, you may tumble 
on a treat. On the old woods trail, you may come 
on a clear, cool spring you’d almost forgotten. On the 
trail that twists past pleasant farms, some comradely 
collie may insist on guiding you to the next farm. On the 
familiar park trail, you may find some lonely fellow of 
your own age adroitly making friends with a cautious 
squirrel and glad to make friends with a congenial 
human. On the shore trail you’re exploring for the first 
time, you may suddenly round a bend that brings you 
out on a magnificent view of the ocean and “a schooner 
in the offing, with her topsails shot with fire.” . . . 
Treats of the trail! Simple. Yet satisfying. 
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Travers had become so completely engrossed in watching Bob’s face that he failed to hear the click of club against ball a few yards away. 


é OU know, Shanks, you're a 
lucky beggar!” 
Jerry Travers stood on the 


steps of the Longville Coun- 
try Club, grinning down at Bob Allen, 
better known as “Shanks,” who was 
just tucking his long legs under the 
wheel of his huge gray roadster. 

“This afternoon you've won the city 
tennis championship,” Travers went on, 
“and you'll take the golf title Satur- 
day sure as blazes unless you break a 
leg. Doesn’t anything ever go wrong 
for you?” 

Allen looked up with a broad grin. He was several 
years younger than Travers, long-armed, long-legged, 
with a big nose, pleasant blue eyes, a broad mouth that 
smiled very easily and a thatch of the reddest hair that 
ever covered a human head, 

“Right now,” he answered ruefully, “I’m headed for an 
interview with Uncle George’s lawyer, who dislikes me 
cordially even though he’s paid for keeping me in order. 
I’ve got a hunch he’s going to tell me I’ve overdrawn 
my allowance again, which is confoundedly awkward be- 
cause I need cash like blazes!” 

“Really?” asked Travers, who couldn’t imagine Bob 
Allen’s needing money. 

“Really!” Bob said soberly as he threw in his clutch. 
“But maybe old West will be feeling cheerful and I can 
induce him to loosen up.” 

Travers watched the gray roadster as it rolled down 
the drive toward the main road. He was a good look- 
ing, deeply tanned man in his early thirties, with now 
and then a hard expression around his eyes and mouth 
that completely changed his looks. It came over his 
features now as he lighted a cigarette and muttered: 

“If Bob Allen is really hard up, I wonder if I can’t 
swing a little speculation that will put money into the 
pockets of both of us!” With another glance after the 
gray car he walked thoughtfully into the clubhouse. 


OB drove toward the city at a pace much slower 

than the big car usually traveled; he had no relish 
for the approaching interview with Theodore West. 
George Allen, with whom Bob had lived ever since be- 
ing left an orphan at the age of seven, was an unsociable 
man who left his ward and nephew, as he did his busi- 
ness, much in the hands of his lawyer during the long 
absences that kept him away from Longville most of 
the time. With such a man as his guardian, Bob Allen 
had led a life which most fellows of his age envied, but 
which caused older men to shake their heads gravely. 
Ever since childhood he had enjoyed plenty of money 
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and his own way. All that his uncle had asked of him 
was that he keep out of serious mischief, and out of debt. 
But since Bob’s chief interests had always been in out- 
door sports of all sorts, he had steered clear of many 
bad_ habits. 

These interviews with the lawyer were never pleasant, 
however. Theodore West didn’t approve of the fashion 
in which George Allen brought up his nephew. He 
seemed to take delight in making Bob account for every 
penny of his allowance, and rarely lost a chance to con- 
demn Bob’s way of spending his time. 

And now there promised to be the deuce and all to 
pay because Bob had got into debt, the one slip cer- 
tain to make Uncle George furious. He hadn’t meant 
to do it; it was his incurable carelessness about money 
that was to blame. He hadn’t realized that he had spent 
every cent of his allowance long before the first of the 
month, and had plunged recklessly. Two extra balloon 
tires for the car, a couple of fifteen-dollar tennis rackets, 
some clothes that he particularly wanted, and an English 
twenty-gauge shotgun that somebody else might buy if 
he didn’t snap it up. He feared he was between three 
and four hundred dollars in the hole. And he hadn’t a 
cent to meet the bills, and some of them by this time 
were in the lawyer’s hands. 

“He'll just about skin me alive!” he muttered as he 
parked the car in front of the building where Mr. West 
had his offices, “and Uncle George will finish the job 
when he gets home.” 

The instant he stepped into the lawyer's office, he 
knew that his worst fears were to be realized. Theodore 
West was a short, stout man, with a florid, pleasant face 
and a bald head. He didn’t look particularly terrifying 
until you met his gray eyes. Then it was easy to under- 
stand how he could make evasive witnesses squirm in 
their seats. Those eyes went into you and made you 
talk. And on Mr. West’s desk was a little pile of papers 
that Bob knew were those unpaid bills. 

The interview was.a close-approach to the “skinning” 
process that Bob had anticipated. Mr. West, his gray 


eyes boring through his gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses, proceeded to give Bob the 
worst of many bad quarters of an hour 
he had spent in the office. 

“There are times,” he declared finally, 
“when I’m ready to tell your uncle that 
I’m through with you! You aren’t ac- 
tually vicious, but that’s about all 
that can be said in your favor. You’ve 
as little idea of the value of money as 
you have of earning it, and what would 
happen to you if you had to support 
yourself I hesitate to think. Now, you 
are not going to be lectured and forgiven. You can 
choose between taking all these things’—and he indi- 
cated the pile of bills that represented the things— 
“back to where you bought them, or settle for them with 
your next two months’ allowance.” 

“But, Mr. West, I won’t have enough money to buy 
gas for the car!” protested Bob. 

“Then walk!” snapped the lawyer. “It might be good 
for you,” and he rang for his clerk in dismissal. 

Gloomily Bob trudged down the stairs. Never since 
he was old enough to realize how inconvenient it could 
prove, had he been. short of ready money. And yet 
he couldn't take back what he had bought! He had won 
the singles championship that. day with one of the new 
rackets, boasted of the new English gun to half a dozen 
of the fellows, and planned to have the new tires in- 
stalled on his car at once. 

“Somehow or other,” he said to himself, “I’ve got to 
raise the cash, if it’s just to get even with old West. 
Maybe Jerry Travers could do something for me,” he 
added, little guessing that a plan for his assistance was 
forming itself at that very moment in Jerry Travers’ 
busy brain. 


BOUT four o’clock in the afternoon of the following 

day, a sturdy, unpretentious touring car was making 
its somewhat staggering way slowly down a sandy, side 
road some miles from Longville. An expert watching 
its progress would have known instantly that something 
was the matter. But Mr. Theodore West, who was its 
only occupant, was not thinking about the car. He was 
dressed in knickerbockers, there was a bag of golf clubs 
bumping around the back seat, and he was thinking 
about golf. But when the car swerved from the road 
and nearly carried him into the blackberry-grown cor- 
ner of a rail fence, he was awakened to the fact that 
something was the matter and got out to investigate. 
The right front tire was flat. Mr. West sighed as he 
took off his coat, then glanced at his watch and swore 
mildly. He got the jack from under the back seat and 


ae 


reached for the case of tools. There were no tools! 
Surprised, he looked farther. Then he remembered; the 
tools in their leather case were on the floor of his garage 
at_home. 

He sat down on the running board, tried to comfort 
himself with a cigar, and said unpleasant things about 
himself. He was due in the neighboring city of Gran- 
ton at five o'clock for his weekly golf match with Cros- 
by, the banker; he couldn’t change tires without a 
wrench, couldn't drive to Granton on a flat tire, and 
couldn’t get there in time if he phoned for a service car 
and waited for it to reach him. , 

“And if I don’t show up,” he grumbled, “Crosby will 
pretend that I was afraid, and I'll never hear the last 
of it! Pea soup instead of a brain inside my skull!” 

So absorbed did he become that he was “unconscious 
of the approach of another car until it stopped a few 
feet away. He glanced up to find himself looking over 
the top of a towering gray hood into the face of the 
long-legged, red-haired young man he had so scathingly 
lectured the day before. ‘ 

“Trouble?” asked Bob. Then, as he noticed the flat 
tire, he added, “Is that all?” : 

“It’s enough if you haven't so much as a pair of 
pliers!” snapped the lawyer. . 

Bob produced a speed wrench, got out of his car, and 
began loosening the lugs while Mr. West worked sav- 
agely at the lever of the jack. ; 

“Leaving your tools at home,” Bob remarked in a 
superior tone, “is something I can’t understand. It’s one 
degree worse than running out of gas.” ; Pores 

The older man controlled his desire to kick his critic 
soundly, and made no reply; the tire was changed in 
silence. Then. Mr. West tried to hand 
back the wrench. 

But Bob shook his head. “Better keep 
it,” he advised. “You may have more 


trouble. All your tires are under-in- | 
flated.” | 
Mr. West reddened uncomfortably. 


Being reproved by Bob Allen was bad 
enough, particularly when the reproof 
was merited; his tires were too soft! So 
with only a word of thanks he climbed 
into his car while Bob returned to his 
own machine and backed out of the way 
so that the other could pass. 

Misfortune, however, had not yet fin- 
ished with Theodore West. The starter 
responded readily enough, but not a 
sound came from the motor. In a flash 
he realized that one of two things had 
happened; but he would take nothing 
more from the young fellow in the other 
car. 

“Don’t wait!” he called to Bob, “I 
guess I’ve flooded my carburetor.” 

“Didn’t sound like it to me,” Bob an- 
swered coldly. He got out of his seat 
and walked straight to the rear of West's 
car, In an instant he was back with the 
information which the lawyer had feared 
he might hear. “Your tank’s dry as a 
bone!” 


ors an instant they stared at each 
other, Mr. West's face very hot 
and red, Bob’s perfectly unsmiling. Then 
the older man forsook the dignity with 
which he had been trying to cover his 
confusion. 

“Look here, Bob, you’ve got to help 
me out if you’ve nothing else to do,” he 
blurted out. “I’m due to play golf on 
the Granton course at five, and I'll never 
make it if I wait here for them to bring 
me gas from Longville. I’d rather lose 
my next case in court than be late for 
that match. ‘Will you drive me?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Bob. “But what 
on earth are you doing on this road if 
you're going to Granton?” 

Mr. West had already suffered so many 
successive humiliations that another 
could hardly increase his embarrassment. 

“T tried to take a short cut and lost 
my way,” he confessed. “How far from 
Granton are we?” 

“Twenty miles or more, but don’t wor- 
ry. We'll make it in plenty of time!” 

They did! Theodore West had never 
in his life traveled so fast, yet with so 
little sensation of undue speed. He 
realized that not until this instant had 
he tasted the full joys of motoring, and 
that there was as much difference be- 
tween Bob’s driving and his own as 
there was between their respective games 
of golf. He wondered, as he glanced at 
the face of the boy beside him, if he 
would have grubbed so hard at the law 
for so many lean years if his early years 
had been full of high-powered cars and 
a round of uninterrupted pleasures! And 
he felt that perhaps he had been a mite 
too harsh with Bob the previous after- 
noon. 


So presently he began to talk golf, and the silence 
between them was at an end. 

“T’ve never beaten Crosby,” he confessed, “and I’m 
probably in for another beating to-day. And I don’t see 
why, either. I’d rather beat him than be appointed to 
the Supreme Court!” 


“Tl go around with you,” offered Bob, “Perhaps I 
may see your trouble.” 
“Will you?” exclaimed the lawyer. “Fine!” 


ney found Mr. Crosby, a tall, lean man, waiting for 
them. 

“Thought you’d backed out for fear of another beat- 
ing, West,” he said with a grin as they walked to the 
first tee, and the lawyer merely grunted. 

They had not played three holes before Bob analyzed 
Mr. West’s trouble. Crosby was a long.but inaccurate 
hitter, while his opponent was over-cautious. The mere 
length of the banker's drive filled the lawyer with des- 
pair, convinced him that he was beaten, and made him 
play more cautiously and weakly than ever. So on the 
fourth hole with Crosby already three up, after Mr. 
West had topped his drive and was about to play a cau- 


tious second shot with his iron, Bob, carrying his’ clubs, » 


handed him his brassie instead. Mr. West started to 


ask for the other club, then caught the look in. Bob's . 


eye. Flushing, he seized the brassie, turned to his ball 
and the next instant sent a beautiful shot down the cen- 
ter of the fairway clear to the middle of the green. 

“Great Scott, West, I didn’t know you had it in you!” 
exclaimed Crosb; 


ry. 
“Neither did I!” admitted the lawyer with a glance at 


Bob. 
But when they drove back to Longville later in the 


The gasp from the group at his back told him that it was a drive to be proud of. 
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evening, after dinner with the beaten and still won- 
dering Crosby, Bob suffered a disappointment. For al- 
though Theodore West, grateful for the silent tip which 
had brought him unexpected victory, talked enthusias- 
tically about golf and of Bob’s chances of winning the 
Longville championship, he never offered to adjust that 
matter of the overdrawn allowance. 

“And it would have been only the decent thing for 
him to do!” Bob muttered in disgust as he drove home- 
ward. “Next time he can jolly well get out of his own 
messes. Meanwhile, I’ve got to find the money some- 
how or other.” 


“UST how much,” asked Jerry Travers, “do you care 
about winning this golf championship?” 

BobAllen did not reply for a few seconds, though a 

“few days earlier he would have declared instantly that 
the championship that day mattered more to him than 
almost anything else. The older man watched his com- 
panion’s face closely through narrowed lids, and saw 
Just the thoughtful, half-sullen expression for which he 
had_ hoped. 

“I don’t know,” Bob answered uncertainly. “Why?” 

Travers straightened himself, lighted another cigarette 
and leaned forward. They were stretched out in the 

_ sun just under the lip of a sand-trap at the far end of 
the course, a place and an hour of the day where they 
were unlikely to be interrupted, and yet Travers low- 
ered his voice a little as he said: 

“Well, I’m just curious as to how you feel about such 
things. _My own belief is that a man who can play 
games as you can and doesn’t turn his skill to a little 
profit now and.then is a fool. From what you told me 

the other day about the way the lawyer 
man had shut down on your source of 


Se) _ supplies, a little ready money wouldn’t 


come amiss.” 

“T don’t know what you're driving at,” 
Bob said slowly. 

“Just this. That if you lose to Walter 
Hayes to-day instead of beating him as 
everybody thinks you will, I can let you 
haye money enough so you can snap 
your fingers at old West and his tight- 
wad tactics.” 

“You mean throw the match to him?” 

Travers shrugged his shoulders and 

‘gave a short laugh. 

' “Tf you insist on calling a spade a 

~ spade, I suppose that’s what you’d have 
to say,” he admitted, “and yet few things 
are as bad as they sound if you look at 
them fairly and from all sides. One dinky 
golf title ought to mean very little in 
your young life. You’re nowhere near 
the top of your game, either at golf or 
tennis, and by the time you're forty 
you'll have your house covered with 
cups, and so many titles that you'll for- 
get all about to-day’s match.” 

Travers had become so completely en- 
grossed in watching Bob’s face that he 
failed to hear the click of club against 
ball a few yards away from the spot, 
nor did he see a few seconds later the 
head and shoulders of Theodore West 
rising suddenly above the edge of the 
trap. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
lawyer would no more have thought of 
eavesdropping than he would of open- 
ing another man’s mail. But as he 
started to step over the edge of the lit- 
tle hollow where the two men sat he 
heard Travers say: 

“More than that, you'll be doing 
Hayes a real kindness by letting him 
win. He probably will never again come 
as close to winning a cup, and he’d rath- 
er win it than a thousand dollars. There 
is that consideration added to the joy of 
fooling old West. He'll boil when he finds 
you don’t have to come to him begging 
for funds.” 

At the mention of his own name, Mr. 
West took a single step backward, so 
that he was hidden from sight but could 
still hear. 

“But who’s going to lend me money 
just because I let Walter beat me?” Bob 
asked, 

Travers gave another of his short, un- 
pleasant laughs. 

“Don’t worry about that,” he advised. 
“The number of people in Longville who 
like to bet on a sure thing is big enough 
so that I won’t have any trouble.” 

“Crooked, seems to me!” protested 
Bob. 

“Well, of course that’s the Sunday 
School attitude toward it,” agreed Trav- 
ers, “but I thought you were man 
enough to see the other angles. What 
happens if you do as I advise? Walter 
Hayes wins a cup and will be happy 
over it until the day of his death, you 
get yourself comfortably loose from 
West’s purse (Continued on page 31) 
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Sentinel of the Sky 


nel in one of the Cook Field hangars, watching 

the stability test on a new pursuit plane model. 

The great fan was sending the air through the 
tunnel at speed equal to the airstream flowing against 
a ship which was traveling at 
one hundred fifty miles an 
hour. The small model, hung in 
the tunnel, showed a tendency 
to be nose-heavy; that meant 
that the tail surfaces on it 
would have to be redesigned 
until the ship’s tendency was to 
stay level in the air when the 
controls were in neutral. When 
this was done, the ship would 
be sand tested. The sand test 
was simply loading the ship 
with sand bags, increasing the 
load until something broke, to 
determine its safety factor. 
When wind tunnel stability and 
sand test strength tests were 
satisfactory, a full-sized ship 
would be built. 

The tall, lean, saturnine flyer 
drew Russ to one side so that 
the other observers could not 
hear him. There was a peculiar 
expression—almost pity, it 
seemed—in the sloping narrow 
gray eyes of the older flyer. 

“You and I are wanted in 
the C. O.’s office,” he said 
quietly. 

“Huh?” grunted Russ  sur- 
prisedly. “What’s up?” 

“Tt’s in connection with our 
friend Crane,” Ridgeway told 
him, and as Farrell’s bright 
blue eyes met his, Fred’s mouth 
widened in his habitual one- 
sided, mocking smile. “Now 
don’t flare up too quickly, 
Russ—” 

Farrell’s freckled face whit- 
ened a bit, and suddenly his 
big body was taut. Vague 
rumors had been bandied about 
the field ever since the theft of 
spotlight guns and ammunition, 
two weeks before, and the at- 
tempted destruction of the 
great Bollen Bomber over the 
Kentucky mountains. Now it 
seemed to the fiery young test 
pilot that there was a definite 
shadow descending on him—as 
though fears that he had not 
admitted, even to himself, were 
about to prove realities, 

“Fred, what’s the lay?” 

“Russ, we've had trouble about Crane before, and I'd 
rather you’d wait. You're going to talk to Mr. Graves, 
in person—and he’s the most powerful of the govern- 
ment men whom nobody knows. That is, as a secret 
agent he’s high cockalorum, and the fact that he’s on 
the field means that all the peculiar things that have 
been happening around here are commencing to come 
out into the open, if you get what I mean, I~” 

“Have you talked to him?” demanded Russ, and des- 
pite himself his heart was sinking, 

Fred nodded. 

“Why you—and why wasn’t I called first?” Russ burst 
out angrily, and the storm signals were flying in his 
eyes. 

“Because Crane’s such a friend of yours, maybe,” 
stated Ridgeway. “Don’t get worked up, now, Russ. 
Maybe it won’t amount to a thing.” 

“Let’s go!” interrupted Farrell. 


Fe RIDGEWAY found Russ by the wind tun- 


We seemed to him that he must not delay for a mo- 
ment. To the impulsive youngster, the idea of 
Crane’s being in danger of any kind was worse, almost, 
than it would have been had it been Russ himself who 
was threatened with a peril which he could scarcely 
put into words. The menace that had been hanging 
over Cook Field, and over Russ himself particularly, had 
kept him under a continuous strain for weeks. It was 
telling on him now, and as they walked rapidly down 
the long line of hangars to the C. 0.’s office it showed 
a the nervous flow of words from the young test pilot’s 
ips. 

Ridgeway let him talk. Just before they reached 
their destination, he put in quietly: 

“There was an attempt made to steal one of the new 
bomb sights last night, and despite the fact that four 
men guard ‘em night and day it almost succeeded. They 
nabbed the thief just as he was slipping away. He's a 
little dark fellow. I’m sure I saw him once with Under- 
vliet, the man who stole the spotlight guns,” 


Russ, literally quivering with unpleasant excitement, 
took a moment to digest this latest evidence of the fact 
that powerful, almost infernally clever interests were 
working against the government, seeking to steal every 
idea and invention which. was to secure the safety and 


Fighting desperately, clawing and kicking like two beasts, the combatants were thrown forward 


against the backs of the seats, 


power in the air of the United States. That bomb sight 
was one of the latest and in some ways the most marve- 
lous of the new developments on Cook Field. A bomb 
could be dropped from ten thousand feet or higher with 
absolute certainty that it would hit within fifty feet of 
its objective. The mechanism was infinitely delicate. 
As stocky little Captain Kennard put it: 

“With that sight all you need to hit a man is his 
address, and then you can drop the bomb into any 
pocket you pick out!” 

Certain it was that Cook Field, and all connected with 
it, were in deadly danger, and Russ was afraid to ask 
a definite question of the saturnine Ridgeway—his friend 
of years’ standing, and the man who now seemed to be 
pitying him. 

A second later the white-faced flyer was standing be- 
fore Colonel Beadle, the commanding officer of Cook 
Field, and another man whose appearance kept the red- 
headed Farrell’s eyes on him continually. The first 
glimpse of Graves which Russ had was in profile. Below 
gray hair the high forehead sloped outward, and then a 
thin, aquiline, aggressive nose jutted boldly forth. The 
drooping mouth below it seemed thin and cruel, and the 
slightly receding chin completed the impression of a 
man who was a human hunter—a keen, aggressive, per- 
sistent tracker of men. 

S the secret agent turned to acknowledge Colonel 

Beadle’s introduction Russ could scarcely believe his 
eyes. For when geen full face, Graves became a broad- 
browed, distinguished looking man, who looked kindly at 
Russ from a pair of the largest and clearest eyes the 
flyer had ever seen. Perfectly groomed, with his gray 
hair smoothly brushed and those wide-set eyes glowing 
warmly below the gray eyebrows, Graves looked like an 
intelligent, kindly gentleman of wealth and distinction 
who was smiling cordially at the taut flyer and shaking 
his hand with a grip like tempered steel. 

“T have heard much of you, Lieutenant Farrell,” 
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Graves was saying, and his low-toned words were those 
of a cultivated man, “Sit down. I have several things 
to talk over with you. You have frequently done your 
country service of a high order—perhaps now you have 
the greatest and hardest opportunity of your career.” 

Farrell's mind was in a whirl 
as he sat down. There was 
a curious tension in the room; 
it seemed as though Colonel 
Beadle and Ridgeway were 
afraid even to move. Their at- 
tention was concentrated on 
Graves and Russ, and they said 
nothing. Both leaned forward, 
as though to hear better, 

“You are familiar with the 
illegal things which have been 
going on at Cook Field for 
months—ever since your. ar- 
rival—culminating in the 
stealing of spotlight guns and 
ammunition, the attempted de- 
struction of the Bollen Bomb- 
er by mountaineers influenced 
by Undervliet, and finally the 
attempted theft of the new 
bomb sight,” Graves said calm- 
ly, and it was as though every 
sentence were a different spike 
driven in the structure which 
the man was carefully build- 
ing. 

“Your friend Crane,” Graves 
went on evenly, “came to Blue- 
field, became acquainted with 
you, and built, with a little 
help from you, a marvelous 
pursuit monoplane, using the 
new metal he had invented. 
This ship was better than any 
other in existence. With it you 
would have won the Pulitzer 
Race, if your mechanic, Do- 
nant, now a captive, had not 
arranged that it be destroyed. 
With the capture of Donant, 
everyone considered that the 
incident was closed. He claimed 
to have received ten thousand 
dollars for destroying it, from 
some unknown men who did 
not want the United States to 
be in the lead in the air.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“As a result of this incident, 
you were brought to Cook 
Field, with Crane, to help him 
in developing his new and revo- 
lutionary ideas for aircraft,” 
Graves continued, and Russ 
could feel an irresistible drive 
in the man—as though every word were pointed toward 
a definite goal. There was a force in the secret agent 
that seemed uncheckable, as though he would inevitably 
reach any objective he set for himself. 

“Since then, Crane has been given every opportunity 
to study all types of aircraft and equipment. He de- 
veloped a new supercharger—and that was destroyed be- 
cause another man, Bristin, arranged for the ship to be 
wrecked. You, the only man who knew anything at all 
about Crane’s plans, were nearly killed.” 

“And Crane was the man who saved my life!” blazed 
Farrell, crouched in his chair like a tiger at bay. 

“Exactly,” said Graves quietly. “Of course, there was 
a large audience when he pulled you from the burning 
wreck. He was to have taken the trip himself, but be- 
came mysteriously ill.” 

Russ leaped to his feet. 

“Are you insinuating—?” 

“Let me finish, please!” Graves cut in, and there was 
a sudden lash in his words which sent the quivering, 
excited young flyer to his chair again, his eyes blazing 
into those of the self-contained, unexcited government 
man before him. For a moment Graves turned to look 
out of the window, and that hawklike profile seemed to 
leap into existence with the effect of something magical. 

“Then came your dirigible experiences,” pursued 
Graves. “In the first one, Crane was advocating the 
destruction of the ship rather than an attempt to ride 
out the storm. Down in Texas, later, there was an at- 
tempt to steal the greatest dirigible development in the 
world, a development involving millions of dollars in cost 
and carrying out new principles that were the result of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of experimenta- 
tion. Crane had known the chief of the gang in Mexico 
na proved—and had spent a good deal of time 
there. 

“Then spotlight ammunition was stolen by still a third 
man in the pay of unknown powers—Undervliet. This 
man Undervliet has been caught on the Mexican border. 
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He hasn’t*talked—yet. A forged letter caused you to fly 
the Bollen Bomber, the largest ship in the world and 
the forerunner of the bombers to be used if ever an- 
other war comes, on a course which enabled Undervliet 
to have you shot at with spotlight ammunition. He was 
obviously planning to destroy the ship and you. Once 
again Crane conveniently got out of the trip—” 

“He was assaulted by thugs!” Russ almost yelled. He 
was totally unable to hold in the thoughts that were 
crying for utterance. “Those people who employed Do- 
nant and Bristin and Undervliet were after Crane as 
well! He’s the greatest—” 

“Perhaps!” came Graves’ incisive voice, and once 
again it was as though a strong, cool force had abruptly 
blotted the fire from the pilot’s brain. 

“To resume. In all the time Crane has been at Cook 
Field, he has in reality given the United States nothing. 
He’s been dabbling with a great many things. His 
original pursuit monoplane was destroyed, and another 
has not been built. His supercharger was destroyed. He 
has refused, as yet, to let anyone know the formula for 
Cranolin, his marvelous metal—” 

“Out in the hangar, there’s-a ship made of it that’s 
the best thing ever flown,” barked Farrell hotly. 


E was utterly beside himself as he saw that uncan- 

nily competent man before him attempting to 
tighten the noose around the neck of his friend—and 
doing it in a way that made any protest seem futile, 
any chance of changing him unthinkable. 

“Yes. But nobody except Crane knows the particu- 
lars of its design, and the Cranolin in it was manufac- 
tured under Crane’s supervision, and he put on the last 
touches. At present, not a soul in the world knows the 
formula of Cranolin, or the particulars of design in any 
of his inventions. That is, unless you do. In all the 
two years’ at Bluefield, and your months at Cook Field, 
have you. learned anything of Crane’s designs, or have 
you merely helped on surface things?” 

Suddenly those remarkably clear eyes were probing 
down into: Farrell’s very brain. They were almost hyp- 
notic, and the blazing young flyer felt as though every 
thought and dream and emotion in him were laid open 
to Grave’s understanding. 

For a second Russ could not say a word. There was an 
interval of taut silence—and then he said chokingly: 

“No, I haven’t learned much. A little. But I’m not 
technically trained enough to understand his stuff, any- 
way!” 

As he got the words out, he felt as though he had 
driven a knife into the helpless body of the man who 
had done more for him than any living human being 
except his father. And next to his father, Crane came 
first. 

For a second or two Graves’ eyes were suddenly very 
soft and kind as they rested on the tortured youngster 
before him. Then he continued tersely: 

“We'll take a supposititious case. Suppose an unbal- 
anced genius had an idea for doing something for his 
country. Say his country was being misgoverned, in 
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“What are you doing?” demanded Crane. 


his opinion, and he wanted to give his talents to over- 
throwing that government. To that end, he wanted his 
rebel army to have every type of equipment which 
money could buy or brains and ability construct. In- 
cidentally, Crane’s father was American, and his mother 
Castilian.” 

Russ could only stare at this. He could not collect 
his thoughts, it seemed. Inwardly raging, waiting for a 
chance to leap bodily into the fray, he tried to make his 
numbed mind function clearly, and take in all that was 
being said, Ridgeway and Beadle were far from calm— 
there was something electric in the atmosphere which 
affected them as it did Russ. Only Graves was calm and 
cool and poised, ever driving 
nearer to his mark, 

“Suppose that this man 
wanted to set up a different 
rule in Mexico, honestly be- 
lieving that under the pro- 
posed rule the millions of 
peons would have a fairer 
chance, say. Suppose he 
wanted to procure all the air 
equipment and ideas possible, 
knowing that by a good air 
force he could take over the 
government without a strug- 
gle. Then he made a ship, a 
wonderful ship — and used it 
and a young flyer whom he’d 
picked — as a combination 
lever to introduce himself in- 
to Cook Field, where he’d 
have every facility to learniall “i 
that the United States was doing—for. ‘his own benefit. 
Then suppose he was prejudiced: against ‘the country of 
which he was a citizen, in name, because the govern- 
ment of that country, the United States, in the last. revo- 
lution helped the duly formed government of Mexico. 
All governments must stand by the established gov- 
ernments of other countries, of course. So he decided to 
give them nothing that he had invented, but just pre- 
tend to give service while in reality he was trying, with 
the aid of confederates, not only to steal the new ideas 
of Cook Field, but, on the side, to destroy or cripple all 
the advanced equipment they had. Sort of a mania 
with him. Maybe he even was drunk with the idea of 
power—planned to be the new ruler of Mexico himself. 

“Then he went to work, He arranged it so that his 
inventions were destroyed, and all secrets kept to him- 
self. He was clever enough to avoid suspicion. When 
he was supposed to test his own supercharger, for in- 
stance, or ride in the Bollen, he pretended to be sick, 
or assaulted, so that he could be absent without sus- 
picion. 

“His chief aids, say, were Donant, Undervliet, and 
Bristin, Had his plans gone through, the great dirigible 
America would have been destroyed, or the property of 
the rebels now preparing for a campaign in Mexico. 
The Bollen would have been destroyed, and two spot- 

light guns and a lot of ammunition would have be- 
come the property of the Mexican rebels, The se- 
crets of the new bomb sight would have been theirs 
—and in return the United States would be as igno- 
rant as ever about the new Crane ship, the makeup 
of Cranolin, the Crane supercharger, the helicopter, 
and other things which Crane has been supposed to 
develop. Then— 
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“It isn't so!” Russ almost shouted, and he leaned 
down over the desk and pounded it with his fist. “He's 
been busy all the time—and right out there in the line 
is a ship he’s made that is going to fly from border to 
border to-morrow, and you know it. Give him a chance. 
He’s come in here and worked for nothing—the squarest, 
best man that ever lived! I know that he’s been under 
suspicion! Why? Because he hasn’t always been a 
saint, maybe. Can’t a man ever live down his past? 
What have you got to go on? Did Donant or Bristin 
or Undervliet ever implicate Crane? Why, I tell you—” 

“Farrell!” 

Colonel Beadle’s gruff voice cut into Farrell’s tirade, 
and the blazing flyer whirled 
on his superior officer. 

“Sir, I don’t mean to be dis- 
respectful, and I’m only a 
lieutenant, but it’s a shame 
and a disgrace to try to ruin 
the life of an innocent man— 
a man who’s giving up a for- 
tune to help this country out, 
the man who’s been a second 
father to me! I don’t give a 
hoot what anybody says. If 
you think I’m going to stand 
here and—” 

“Russ, be yourself!” barked 
Ridgeway, springing to his 
feet. 

Russ threw the arm of his 
friend off his shoulder as 
though it were a hot iron. 

“You've all made up your 


minds, have you?” he stormed, facing the trio as though 


they were beasts about to attack him. His eyes were 
terrible in their fury, and for the moment even Colonel 
Beadle quailed before the white-hot ferocity in them. 


OR three seconds, that seemed like so many years, the 

crazed young flyer stood there, the power of the 
spirit within him literally paralyzing his momentary 
enemies. Then, without warning, it seemed that the air- 
man wilted. His muscles relaxed, and the fire died out 
of his eyes as they met the gaze of Graves. 

It had been a not infrequent experience of Farrell's. 
When emergencies were coming thick and fast, he was 
a bundle of nerves—a living terror who tore away with 
all the power he possessed at the things which were at- 
tempting to destroy him. And yet, when the flash- 
like climax came, it seemed that it generated within 
him a transcendent clarity of mind and composure of 
body, wherein all his faculties, mental and physical, 
were preternaturally alert and many times more effective 
than normal. It was a mental second wind. 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly, “I had no right to talk 
as I did. I know you're wrong, and I'll prove it for 
you if it takes my last cent and every hour of my time 
from now on.” 

“Attaboy, Russ!” Ridgeway said coolly, and Graves 
smiled. Colonel Beadle wiped his red face with his 
handkerchief, and breathed a sigh of relief, 

Russ was silent for a few seconds, as he got his 
thoughts in order. Nothing must jeopardize what was 
a thousand times bigger than anything personal could 
be. No sacrifice was too great to make if one tiny 
trickle of information that was against the best inter- 
ests of his country could be stopped. Who was he, or 
Crane, or anyone, beside such a possibility? 

“That settles it,” Graves’ cool voice was say- 
ing, and it seemed that everyone was snapped 
back to normal by the unemotional tones. 
“Farrell, I know you flyers. I’ve worked with 
the border patrol before. You are Crane’s 
friend, You can prove or disprove the circum- 
stantial evidence that points to his being the 
most powerful individual enemy this country 
has. You will, from now on, shadow him day 
and night under the guise of your friendship, 
learning all you can by hook or crook. I hope 
you'll prove him innocent, but listen, boy.” 

His remarkable eyes were suddenly almost 
blinding as the spirit of the man leaped up 
within them and blazed forth at Russ—an 
impersonal, indomitable thing that brooked no 
obstacles or delays. 

“Tt will be hard, but don’t let your judgment 
be swayed by your feelings. Consider him a 
log of wood, bereft of human feelings, his in- 
dividual welfare, or yours, as unimportant as 

any of ours when the welfare of a hun- 

dred million of our countrymen is at 
stake!” 

Then it seemed that Graves, with- 
out one iota of change in his appear- 

. ance, was suddenly his normal, coolly 
poised self again. 

“Hidden in the wall of Crane’s bed- 
room, in the house you share in Day- 
ton, is a wall safe.” 

He did not smile as Russ gaped with 
utter amazement. 

“Perhaps in it there are the formu- 
lae and other information that Crane 
has kept to himself so long. He'll re- 
turn to the field, after his unsuccessful 
effort to (Continued on page 47) 
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HEN the Troop set out to stage 
their annual show in the Town 
Hall, there was no one to take 


the part of “Ephraim Bench.” 
This character was to be an old man— 
not really ancient and feeble, but a lit- 
tle, crusty, peppery, gingery old thing with 
gimlet eyes and leathery wrinkles and a 
wisp of beard on his chin like weathered 
sea-moss. That sort. - Now, as it happened, much 
depended on the part. If it weren't cast just right; if 
a boy’s high voice came out of the false beard with a 
boy’s giggle; if old “Ephraim” didn’t walk down stage 
with just the proper rheumatic stiffness in his knees and 
fire in his eyes; if the hat fell off “Ephraim’s” sup- 
posedly bald head, revealing a boy’s shock of tangled 
hair—well, Rap Dougall said the whole play would 
crash. And Rap ought to know, for he wrote it. 

So for a while the Troop was stumped. It was too 
large an order. In the whole crowd there wasn’t a rooky 
unwilling to do his level. But a character part like that 
takes genius. All they had was grim determination. 
“You see?” said Rap excitedly, after two or three hope- 
ful “Ephraims” had been tried out and promptly ban- 
ished amid groans—“you can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear!” True enough. There was talk of giving up 
the play and putting on a minstrel show instead. 

Well then, somebody thought of Barnet—Dolph Bar- 
net, who lived in his father’s house over on the River 
Road, by the harbor mouth, who was a year out of 
school and at work in Rice’s shipyard as forge-boy. How 
he ever entered anybody’s head it’s impossible to say. 
Dolph had changed to the rank of Associate upon go- 
ing to work; the Troop had forgotten all about him. 
He wasn't old enough for an Assistant Scoutmaster’s 
papers. His hours at the shop were long and arduous. 
When he got home for supper, Dolph was ready for 
bed. There was no reason to believe that he could or 
would bother with the thing. 


Ba he did—which throws a light on Dolph Barnet. 
at the start. And whoever thought of him must 
have, himself, had a claim on that genius the Troop 
needed so desperately just then. In the part of “Eph- 
raim Bench” Dolph was utterly a knockout, On that 
first ealm June evening at rehearsal, when he came 
stumping on in his greasy dungarees, with a smear from 
the forge across his cheek, Rap Dougall took a great 
breath and then seemed to stop breathing, hands wedged 
between his knees, eyes riveted on Dolph’s face. Dolph 
spoke his first line: “Naow, yew spavined Spark Plug, 
where’s that-there mor’gage?” Rap said, “Boy!” de- 
voutedly, leaped to his feet, and in the dusk sailed 
Haraueh three cartwheels on the Town Hall’s polished 
oor. 

And on the night of the show, in blue overalls and 
a battered felt hat of his father’s and a false chin- 
whisker, Dolph Barnet brought down the house. He 
took applause straight away from Bo Rucker, who was 
playing the lead; but nobody cared: He had no make- 
up but the beard. He didn’t need any. Simply, he 
screwed up that face of his into a thousand wrinkles, 
stumped in, jerked out a word or two kind of tooth- 
lessly, and—well, he was the man, that’s all. It was a 
gift. You couldn’t explain it. Judge Lathrop insisted on 
shaking his hand, afterward. Everybody said it was a 
shame his father couldn’t be there to see him. 

Now why should everybody say that? 

His father was away on a trip with the Sylvia B. But 
I for one don’t believe that made any difference, If 


A man on the schooner 


Daniel Barnet had been home, he certainly wouldn’t 
have gone over to the Town Hall to see his boy in any 
stage foolishness. And even if he had gone, by some 
miracle, it wouldn’t have made any difference, if you 
see what I mean. . . . But of course you can’t see un- 
til you hear about old Dan’l. 

Two months after the show, the whole incident was 
clean forgotten except-as officially recorded in the annals 
of the Troop. It was midsummer by then, the season 
that is never dull. The Troop were making plans for 
their August cruise. Dolph worked overtime at Rice’s, 
where they were laying down three steel beam-trawlers. 
And Dan’, his father— 

Dan’l Barnet sailed the Sylvia into harbor one even- 
ing, took a mooring not fifty yards from his own front 
lawn, and came ashore swearing like a towboat skipper. 

His wife, darning stockings in her tall rocker by the 
kitchen window, saw him and called out placidly: “Well, 
where’s the boys?” 

She meant the Sylvia’s crew, Alvah Heggin and Pete 
Dodge. Alvah had been fifty-six his last birthday, and 
Pete—well, Pete’s father had marched from Atlanta to 
the sea. But the crew of a little old snub-nosed, coast- 
wise schooner is always, to her master and her mas- 
ter’s wife, “the boys.” 

Dan’! Barnet slammed the white gate. He was an old 
man—not really ancient or feeble, you understand, but 
a crusty, peppery, gingery little thing with gimlet eyes 
and leathery wrinkles and a wisp of beard on his chin 
like weathered sea-moss. That sort... . He slammed 
the gate and came stumping up the path and his words 
rapped the still air like shots from a machine gun. 

The boys had gone. To hear Dan’! tell it, you would 
have thought the desertion had been actuated by sheer 
spite. Halfway down to Portland, Pete had_ suffered 
an attack of his old trouble, and from then on his peaked 
nose hadn’t seen the light until, at the dock, they car- 
ried him on a stretcher from his bunk to the hospital 
ambulance. That. left Alvah and the skipper to un- 
load the grain alone. Low water made this difficult; 
and the last sack had slipped off the tackle and smashed 
down on Alvah’s leg; and the same ambulance (Dan'l’s 
tone implied that anything but the last sack and the 
same ambulance would have lightened the sting)—the 
same ambulance had backed up to the cap-log for 
Alvah. . . . Gr-r-r! He had sailed the Sylvia home 
alone, swearing practically all the time. 

From behind her large round spectacles Sylvia Bar- 
net smiled calmly on her sputtering husband. “Well,” 
said she mildly, “that’s too bad—for Alvah and Pete. 
Tl send-’em down some goodies, But you got your 
grain shipped and the boat back, didn’t you? » What’s 
the use frettin’?” 


HE man seemed to explode, just as if someone had 

touched off a bomb under his chair. For a minute 
he was all flying knees and trembling whisker and flam- 
ing eye: “Here’s the use!” he roared, and beat his breast 
pocket. as if there was a fire there to be spanked out. 
“Here! Right here! In Portland I got a tellygram from 
Smith’ick t’lay east’ard quick as I can, for twenty thou- 


a little gingery hunched back, a tanned and wrinkled face, a wisp of whisker under 
an old felt hat! 


sand feet o’ spruce deals to be delivered in Boston. If 
I don’t show up by to-morrow night, he’ll give the job 
to that dod-rotten fat sculpin to tow down in a barge. 
Gr-r-r! An’ not a man to be got in town. What’s the 
use frettin’? What's the use—?” Dan’l subsided, spent 
and speechless. He had carried that message all the 
way from Portland, knowing the scarcity of hands in 
the summer time. It was the last straw. It was the 
ugliest bug in the whole bitter brew. 

Now Sylvia knew the “sculpin” by hearsay only. He 
was Anton Borg. At one time, years and years ago, he 
and Dan’l had been shipmates on a Banks trawler. Some . 
trouble had come between them; she judged from re- 
port that Borg was an overbearing man, not too scrup- 
ulously honest—and a sly one withal, a man worth 
watching. She could appreciate how that sort might set 
spark to the tinder of her man’s downright, upright 
soul. Their ways had parted, luckily; and then con- 
verged. Dan/’l, after years of saving, had got his Sylvia 
B, a modest living, and an unlimited source of worry 
dodging after cargoes, In the big seaport to the east- 
ward Anton! Borg had taken out a pilot’s license and 
acquired a small tug, the Nero, with which he performed 
towing and piloting jobs of good and ill repute, and 
kept his slinking eyes peeled for salvage. So his enemies 
called him “the sculpin,” scavenger of the sea. : . . 
Sylvia had often wondered what he looked like, From 
his name and reputation she visioned a great hairy 
brute. He worried her, for he was fast becoming the 
evil genius of her man’s existence. A tug can tow twice 
what a. hundred-ton schooner can carry, and despite the 
price of coal reap a good profit. Towing is slower, but 
it is also infinitely more certain. Borg waited not for 
wind or tide; his freight was not wracked or wetted by 
keelings over on a tack against a head sea; his load- 
ings and unloadings were easy; one man, an engineer, 
was all his crew. Before this he had snatched shipments 
away from the skipper of the Sylvia. Men liked his loud 
laugh, his confident ways. Some openly preferred him 
to the little spitfire who chewed his whisker with a per- 
petual anxious crease between his eyes. 

“Tt's a shame, Dan’l,” said the woman slowly. “It’s 
a downright mean shame! And you can’t git hands in 
town? Not even one man? You could do with one—a 
spry_ one.” 

“Not even one,” the little man grunted. “I wired the 
post office from Portland. Ev’rett’s had a notice posted 
for three days.” 


T that moment the white gate clicked. Both knew 
who it was; the shipyard siren had blared some min- 
utes ago while they talked. The tall rocking chair ceased 
its regular motion. The tired blue eyes of the woman 
in it lighted suddenly. She waited until, outside, some- 
one was heard to lift the tin basin off its hook on the 
shed wall and pump it full of water, and great sounds of 
splashings and blowings filled the shed. Then she plucked 
off her spectacles and looked up. There was a catch in 
her rusty little voice. 
“Dan’l,” she said, very low—“why not . . . him?” 
The man clicked his tongue on a quick intaken breath, 
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in extreme exasperation’ “Him!” he 
scoffed. “What’s he know about sailin’ and 
loadin’? A feller who’d go to work on 
shore ._. .! He’d be worse’n none. Be- 
sides, he wouldn’t do it.” 

“Now, Dan’l. We been all over that. 
I tell you—” 

The shed door opened and Dolph came 
in. He smiled quickly when he saw-his 
father, and with one:big clean hand pushed 
the brown hair‘off his forehead. 

“Good trip, Pa? I saw you' haul round 
the Head.” 

“Good—!” began Dan’l, glaring. 
his wife cut that: short. 

“Dolphus,” said she, “your father’s in a 
tight place... You’ve got a*chance. to help 
him. Now it’s‘ my: belief. . «od Her 
placid, even voice told the story, while 
Dolph’s eyes went sobersand Dan’l fid- 
geted in his chair. At» the end there was 
a pause. The little man opened his mouth 
as if to speak, but shut it again and stared 
at the. worn, floor. 

Dolph looked: quickly from the rocking 
chair! to the other. Then, again, he 
smiled. 

“You get some supper on the: table, 
Mother. I'll just.run over to headquar- 
ters and see if one:ofsthe.Troop won’t 
stand by for me atthe: blower for a week 
or so. It was high water. about two. If 
Pa’s agreeable we can catch 
the last set’ of the ebb, 
downriver.” 

Which throws another 
light on Dolph Barnet. 

But it was not so easy as 
you might think, once they 
were under weigh. Night- 
running, short-handed, is no 
fun. And when your skip- 
per happens to be a little 
pepper-pot of a man so bad- 
gered by his nerves that he 
talks continually about his real 
and imagined troubles, and 
forecasts every . weather-sign, 
every light, every fourth sea as 
a harbinger of disaster—why 
then the job becomes herculean. 

As darkness shut in, the Syl- 
via B. dropped down the river. 
In the open she found a light 
westerly, gybed over with 
started sheets, and laid a course 
for:the bold bright eye of Mon- 
hegan ‘twenty miles away. If 
the wind held, Dolph figured, 
she would be off the big break- 
water outside her destination 
by. daylight. 

Dan’l showed neither sur- 
prise nor satisfaction _at his 
son’s. familiarity with matters 
seagoing. He had probably 
never theard of.the Troop; cer- 
tainly their hikes and cruises 
were beyond the range of his 
eares, Dolphus: could coil. down 
halyards. ‘Dolphus could steer 
by compass: Dolphus could ease 
her off the.wind, very tenderly, 
for a-gybe; and meet her like 
lightning when she banged over 
with a strain and a rush. Well 

. . that was so much to the 
good. Perhaps that: would help. 
Perhaps ‘not. The> crease be- 
tween the little man’s eyes did 
not lighten. 

So, like a black bird the Syl- 
via ghosted gently through the 
night. The ripples chuckled past 
her solid old transom. The stars 
looked down inscrutably on her 
stubby, sensible mastheads. A 
block creaked aloft there some- 
where, in regular, mild com- 
plaint.. On her port hand: the 
coast line crept like a black 
snake; to starboard Monhegan 
swung abeam, then lay on her 
quarter. Master and crew stood 
watch and watch at the helm 
in two-hour tricks, snatching 
cat-naps in the cuddy between- 
whiles. The binnacle glowed 
faintly, now on the calm young 
face, now for a brief moment 
on both, now on the twisted 
old, Few words were spoken. 


HORTLY after midnight the 
breeze dropped flat. Dolph 
was at the wheel. It never oc- 


But 


for nothing could be done. There was 
plenty of time. They had covered half 
the distance, three or four hours more 
would see them through, and even if there 
should be no wind before noon—and that 
was unlikely—they would still be in time. 
Dolph took his hand off the wheel and sat 
back, whistling softly. 

An hour later there came in a breath 
from a little south of east. It smelled wet, 
but it was wind. Dolph got his sheets 
pinned in hard; then he shouldered into 
an oilskin and went back to the wheel. 
When the wind had dropped, her course 
had been east northeast from Ram Head 
Light. Dolph brought her back to that 
and found that she would just make it. In 
fact, if the wind backed any more or the 
tide set her to leeward, they might have 
to make a short leg seaward in order to 
clear Ram Head. Still, there was plenty 
of time. 

Dan’l came up, uncalled, on the dot. He 
found his son peering, strangely intent, 
over her stubby bows. She was threshing 
into a little chop now. But the stars were 
gone. The whole world had grown a thick, 
wet gray. Ram Head was nowhere. . . 

The little man went crazy. It was 
Dolph’s fault, of course. At the first sign 
of fog he should have called. No telling, 
now, where they’d drifted. At the boy’s 
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The Summerville Star 
By LeRoy W. Snell 


Oh, the crackenest player that ever ripped seam 
On a baseball was star of the Summerville team. 

His nathe was Tom Moore—a name that ranked high 
Among pitchers; for many an umpire’s good eye 
Would be crippled before any game was half done, 
Just watching the curves of this son of a gun. 

As for running the bases—now, that was a sight. 
He’d sail ’round the bags like a streak of gray light. 
And fielding? There wasn’t his like in the land. 

No drive was too hot to find rest in his hand. 


Well, the Summerville Grays and the Asherton Hounds 


‘Were matched for a breath-chilling clash on our grounds. 


But the day of the contest a spread of the track 
Derailed the Hounds’ train, and they had to turn back. 
The Grays, when they heard, didn’t go to the park— 
From batboy to captain they went for a lark; 

Left only Tom Moore, on the bench all alone 

With a murderous mob that was mad to the bone! 
They’d come for a ball game, for the crack of the bat— 


“And a ball game we'll have, you can gamble your hat!” 


When the umpire aggrievedly tried to explain, 
They shrieked and they shouted—he argued in vain. 
“Play ball!” yelled the mob—they’d accept no excuse, 


And they showered the ump both with rocks and abuse. 


Then out stepped Tom Moore and the bleachers went wil 


As he doffed his gray cap, made a bow, calmly smiled: © 


“[’m really a pitcher,” he said. “Just the same, 
You've paid your admission, so I'll play the game. 


T’ll be both of the teams, both the Gray caps and Brown—” 


Then he strode to the box, on his brow a deep frown. 


He picked up the ball and made signs through the air 
At what would be the catcher if one had been there; 
Tied himself in a knot, made a whale of a throw— 
Then dashed for the plate like a dart from a bow! 
He arrived at the rubber, (could hardly slow down), 
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mild protest that he’d kept Ram Head 
bearing east northeast Dan’l simply 
sniffed. He took the helm, insisted on a 
long beat to seaward, and tongue-lashed 
his crew the whole way. When the Sylvia 
came about again, her nose pointed north- 
east. In spite of his worries, Daniel Bar- 
net knew this crooked, reef-riddled coast 
like a book. Querulously he told the 
damp, gray emptiness that she would run 
on this tack, if the wind held, for just 
two hours, and so fetch the end of the 
breakwater—or else she would, for all he 
cared, run straight into the mouth of de- 
struction. Dad-burn it. 

Dolph’s only answer was a long blast 
on the rusty fog horn. To this duty he 
had been relegated, and he performed it 
with care. They had seen no running 
lights, but you never could tell. 

For two hours then by Daniel’s gold 
hunting case, they sailed that blind tack. 
In that time not a glimmer of light, not a 
shape, broke the soft wet curtain that 
swathed them; not a sound broke the 
weird gray silence but the regular hoarse 
bray of the horn at Dolph’s lips. The 
minutes crept, with the fog, past her 
sodden mainsail. Except for her slight 
lift and heel you might have thought the 
little schooner motionless. 

But with a click, at last, Dan’l shut his 
watch and slipped it back 
into his pocket. And as if 
that gesture had been a sig- 
nal, immediately things hap- 
pened. 

A red eye, gigantic and 
menacing, opened out of the 
nothingness ahead. The very 
silence of its coming was 
appalling. At sight of it the 
little man at the wheel 
seemed to choke. “It’s—it’s 

the breakwater—the red sector. 
«_. . we're too far . . it’s 
Whale—!” Then something cut 
the gasping voice short. With a 
savage and shuddering jar that 
shook her stout timbers, with 
her sails still drawing absurdly, 
the Sylvia B. stopped dead. 

For a minute it was like the 
end of all living, too stupendous 
for comprehension. Those two 
stood gaping. Then in the soft 
darkness came Dan’l’s desperate 
whine: “If you’d been sensible 
and called me. If only you'd 
been sensible and called me.” 

To that tune they investi- 
gated. The Sylvia had run near- 
ly her whole length on the 
rounded flash of Whaleback- 
Ledge, that menace against 
which the red sector of the 
Breakwater Light warned. A 
scant half mile from her desti- 
nation, for want of a cable’s 
length to windward, with a 
cargo waiting right in there be- 
hind the Light somewhere and 
an Anton Borg in his nasty 
towboat ready to pounce on it 
—at the very peak of the flood 
she was cast up for gulls to 
mew and mock at, out of the 


Grabbed a bat, took a brace, changed his gray cap to brown, 
And swung at the ball—swung a half-inch above! 

He whirled, dropped his bat and picked up a glove, 
Changed his brown cap to gray, and leaped back of the base. 
There he caught his own curve with the utmost of grace. 


So he played the whole game, just this one man alone— 
First as Brown, then as Gray, he impartially shone. 

He pitched every ball, he clouted or fanned; 

He did all the fielding, each corner he manned.’ 

But the game was so even (since both teams were himself) 
That never a score could he lay on the shelf. 

When the last of the ninth came the result was in doubt— 
Score nothing to nothing—the fans were tired out 
With yelling and shouting for this side and that. 
’Twas the Browns in the field and Grays at the bat. 


Good old Tom—he was dust from his head to his feet, 
And he staggered a bit, and reeled with the heat. 

But he gritted his teeth, and spit on his mitt, 

Then pounded the plate—he sure wanted a hit! 

He fanned himself twice, and struck at two curves— 
Then hit one a mile (the man had steel nerves!) 

It sizzed through the air—'twas a beautiful fly— 

And Tom sped to first in the bat of an eye, 

Paused at second, changed caps in a flash—and then tore 
Out to center—such speed never’man saw before. 


But ere he could reach it the ball came to ground. 
He nabbed it with ease as it rose on the bound, 
Then paused in his stride and threw like a flash. 
What next? Change of caps, off for third in a dash! 
He rounded the base and like lightning once more 
Came streaking for home while the fans gave a roar. 
“Slide, Tommy, slide!’ Dust rose in a cloud 

As the runner slid home at the call of the crowd. 

But the horsehide came whistling—alas, Tom was late! 
For he caught it and touched himself out at the plate! 


curred to him to call his father, 


running. “If you’d only been 
sensible . -” Dolph Barnet 
set his teeth, said nothing. 


4 NEEM got into the dory and 
tried to pull her off. Of 
course that was useless. As the 
tide ebbed she began to heel 
over, They eased her sheets un- 
til the boom ends trailed in the 
water, so that at least the wind 
should not pull against them; 
and the slatting canvas laughed 
gently at them in the night; 
and the sly red eye on the 
Breakwater leered wanly. “If 
you'd only been sensible . . .” 

They lighted lanterns, 
crawled down into her strange- 
ly canted hold, and there in the 
gloom began shifting ballast to 
starboard. The rusty bars of 
iron were slimy cold with bilge. 
To their elbows those two grew 
numb; their hands and fore- 
arms browned with rust, and 
their faces became ruddy in 
streaks as they stopped to wipe 
the sweat away. But the Syl- 
via B. (Continued on page 30) 
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one fourth 


as much current 
as in. 1Q21 


4 HEN you tune in today on a storage bat- 
tery set, your Radiotron UX-201-A uses only 
one fourth of the current a storage battery tube 
needed just five short yeats ago. rhs means Rat esas Ue awa 
that you need charge your “A” batteries only is the standard tube for 


about one fourth as often! Storage battery sets. Ra- 
diotron UV-201-A is 


The present Radiotron UX-201-A is also a better mee ites 63 tices 
detector—is a better amplifier—has a greater 


output—all on less current. 


id type bas 


RCA research has produced better tubes—better 
methods of making tubes, to lower their cost 
—and better test methods, too. These improve- 
ments have come from the laboratories of RCA 
and its associates, General Electric and Westing- 
house—laboratories devoted to year-in and 
yeat-out study of vacuum tubes. 


The standard of quality back in 1921 was an 
RCA Radiotron. And the standard of quality 
today is an RCA Radiotron! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
* New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA-Radi iotron 
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Reload your 
Flashlight —now! 


O flashlight battery lasts for- 

er. Perhaps yours has served 

its purpose faithfully and has at last 
died in harness, 

Give your flashlight new life. 

Load it with a Burgess Battery — 

Burgess Uni-Cels, hich for fifteen 


years have been the standard of 


~ quality. 

They fit all makes and sizes of 
flashlight cases and furnish an un- 
surpassed length of service and 
soutce of brilliant white light. 

No finerflashlights are made than 
Burgess. You may secure the re- 
cently developed focusing flashlights 
that throw a safe, controlled light 
200, 300, 500 feet, or you may sclect 
a handy pocket size. 

Ask your dealer to show you his 
Burgess products. You are probably 
already a user of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries and, if so, you know you will 
get the same high quality in your 
Burgess Flashlights. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess Battery Company 
(GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 


Going on a Hike? 


By Elmer C. Adams 


Illustrated by Stuart Hay 


N one of the longest of my earliest 
hikes I tramped along Massachu- 
setts roads from Boston to Ply- 

mouth, forty miles, between dawn and 
dark of a single day. For some reason, 
now forgotten, I wore tennis shoes. Shortly 
after sundown I waddled into the home 
of the Pilgrims on aching legs and feet 
that felt as flat as those of a goose. Next 
morning, the only joints I could bend were 
the ones in my ears. No Pilgrim Father 
in the hardest season on that rock-bound 
coast was ever more completely done up 
than I. 

But neither was he happier in the feel- 
ing of worth while achievement. In the 
course of that day I had seen and heard 
and done a hundred things I still love to 
remember, and I had talked to the old 
pal who accompanied me until my tongue 
literally creaked. A's much had happened 
to me as happens in an ordinary month. 
Virtually, I had lived a month in a day. 
And even now it pleases me to figure out 
that if I spent all my time hiking I would 
live not a possible seventy years, but a 
possible 2,100! You will not wonder that 
I am enthusiastic about the sport and 
warmly recommend it to others. 

Suppose you have a day or the two days 
of the week end for a hike. Where shall 
you go? 


Keep Off the Paved Roads 


CTUAL traveling, not mere arrival at 

some destination, is the purpose in 
view. You care less about getting some- 
where than about being on your way. So 
first decide how far you can walk in the 
hours at your disposal, then choose a point 
from which you can return home afoot or 
by vehicle in the time allotted. Lay out 
your course. Start in by rejecting the best 
known and most direct road. That road 
is generally paved. A few miles of its 
hard surface and you’d probably be need- 
ing new shoes—and new feet. Then, too, 
on this trip you don’t want automobiles 
pounding by—they’re a nuisance and some- 
times dangerous. You want a road that is 
not too crowded with vehicles; one where 
you can feel under your feet the good bare 
earth or springy turf. 

To select such a road, consult a map. 
Get.a large scale map of your county, pre- 
ferably one of those excellent squares 
published by the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Look closely at the map and presently it 
will begin to speak to you like the page of 
a book. Here, you will note, the eleva- 
tion is higher than at any other place in 
the county; a fine view may be had from 
that hill, no doubt. There the river widens 
and splashes around an island which at 
some future time can be visited in a 
canoe. Here is a pateh of swamp land— 
there’s where you can find material for 
willow whistles, and frogs and turtles and 
newts. Perhaps the map shows a lake 
where you can enjoy a swim, and at that 
crossroads marked 
by a spot of brown 
you can get crisp 
crackers and delic- 
ious old ripe cheese. 
Now pick out on the 
map a country road 
or roads running 
parallel to the main 
paved highways and 
passing near these 
spots that arouse 
your curiosity. That 
is the road that will “ 
be not only pleasant 
to walk on, but one 
that will turn your 
hike into an exciting 
voyage of discovery 


Two Is Company— 
Three’s a Crowd 


TILL more im- 
portant than the 
choice of a road is 


Take just one intimate friend 
for a companion. 


the choice of a 
companion. I like 
hikes on which 
the company is 
limited to two 
persons—just you 
and your best 
friend. Three 
boys in a party 
can ball things 
up amazingly. 
The third one is 
always out of the 
conversation and 
trying to edge in; there isn’t room for him 
abreast of the others on the road, and he 
plods along lonesomely in front or be- 
hind; he disagrees with the others on a 
course of action and, compelled to sub- 
mit, becomes sulky. Neither, on this ideal 
hike, do I approve of crowds numbering a 
dozen or more. The place for a large 
social gathering is somewhere else than 
on the open road. But in any case, if the 
number of the party exceeds two, let the 
total be a multiple of two. Then you can 
walk in pairs, changing partners once in 
a while for variety. 

But the perfect hikes are those taken 
with just one intimate friend for a com- 
panion. The two of you will easily agree 
on roads; the objects that interest one will 
interest both; and you can talk over a 
thousand things with a thoroughness pos- 
sible in no other situation on earth. Best 
of all, hiking seldom fails to deepen a 
friendship and make it enduring. After a 
boy has tramped all day beside you and 
helped you “settle all the affairs of the 
universe,” you may depend upon it that 
he is going to be your friend for life. 

The equipment on a hiking trip must 
combine efficiency with extreme lightness. 
If you intend to sleep out, the best shelter 
is a small “A” tent of balloon silk with 
the floor cloth sewed in. A minimum of 
effort will make this bug-and-mosquito 
proof. Having a ridge rope, it can be 
thrown up between two trees in a split 
jiffy. A pup tent is the next best answer. 
Two blankets can be rolled in each half 
of the tent and one of the rolls carried 
by each hiker. The tent halves serve 
admirably for waterproofs in case of rain. 
A good sized piece of mosquito netting, 
safety pins to secure it over the tent door, 
and a sheathed camp hatchet for cutting 
tent pegs and firewood, complete ygur 
sleeping outfit. You can always forage for 
straw, dry grass, leaves, or other materials 
for bedding. 

On a hike into the mountains or other 
remote places you would need to carry 
food and the means of cooking it for the 
entire trip. But on the commoner sort of 
short hike, a single small frying pan and 
a few sandwiches in a ditty bag for emer- 
gency rations will suffice. For substantial 


meals I always prefer to buy what I want 
when I want it—milk, ham, bread, cheese, 
eggs, chocolate—at a country store or a 
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First consult a map. 


farmhouse, cook and eat it at once, and 
then march on, unencumbered. I have 
sometimes been hungry enough to eat an 
elephant on the half-shell while provisions 
were still a long way off, but I was none 
the worse for it when I reached them. If 
there is anything that will keep a long 
time without spoiling it is an appetite. 
But not so with thirst. Start with a full 
water bottle and as often as you strike a 
reliable tap or pump, fill it again, 


Don’t Forget to Change Socks 


N° other kind of outer is so easy to 
-N clothe appropriately as the short 
hiker. Knickers are ideal, but ordinary 
old clothes, and the same amount of them 
that you usually wear in the home climate, 
will be satisfactory. A pair of leggins will 
lighten your stride and prevent “entang- 
ling alliances” when you walk through 
brush. Above all things, wear strong walk- 
ing shoes, well soled, well broken, and 
loose enough not to pinch your feet when 
they swell. And carry in your ditty bag 
an extra pair of socks (free from holes or 
darned places) and change them daily. 

Two or three other things the ditty bag 
must egntain to insure success on your 
journey. A stout jackknife, of course. And 
a can of talcum powder, some vaseline, 
gauze, .and a roll of adhesive tape—these 
comprise your first aid kit. Take also the 
map already mentioned, mounted on cloth 
and folded to pocket size. A pair of field 
glasses will draw hundreds of additional 
objects within your range of vision. An- 
other essential is a small kodak to make a 
permanent record of interesting scenes. 
And still another is a pedometer—for why 
miss the fun of knowing how far you have 
gone, and thus being able to boast about 
it—very judiciously—afterwards? (See my 
first sentence.) 

The following brief hints on the tech- 
nique of walking will add much to your 
comfort. Never hurry—for that would both 
wind and exhaust you in a mile or two— 
but glide along with a natural, loose, 
swinging gait. Step flat-footedly, and let 
your knees bend to take up the jar. The 
steady pound of stiff-legged walking, es- 
pecially under a load, would quickly strain 
your muscles and bruise your joints. When 
you begin to tire, throw off your pack, lie 
down a few minutes with your feet higher 
than your head, and 
completely relax; 
but only for a few 
minutes or your 
muscles will grow 
stiff. 

At the first sign 
of a blister, take off 
your shoes, pick the 
blister, and protect 
the spot with vase- 
line, gauze and adhe- 
sive tape—and don’t 
forget. to correct the 
cause of irritation, 
whether in your sock 
or your shoe. Sift 
talcum powder into 
your shoes before 
starting and when- 
ever you take the 
shoes off. But re- 
move them seldom 
and never for long, 
because your bare 
(Cont. on page 44) 
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Buick isa more desirable car because it is a 
more dependable one. As one owner says: 


‘*All my Buick asks for is gas, water, grease, 
oil and common sense, and it never sulks or 
complains. At the end of a thousand mile trip, 
the motor still purrs like a satisfied cat on a 
warm hearthstone.”’ 


Buick has a wonderful engine, the famous 
Buick Valve-in-Head. The Buick Valve- 
in-Head principle produces more power 
with less engine effort and less gasoline. 
Every first-place winner of the Indianapolis 
Memorial Day Race for the past thirteen 


Service “yok Years 


é 


Loyal 


years has had an overhead-valve engine. 


In the Better Buick, the Buick engine is now 
“‘Triple-Sealed”’ (air cleaner, gasoline filter, 
oil filter) to prevent the intrusion of dirt 
and resulting wear, looseness and vibration. 


Buicks are built to last. Big volume pro- 
duction saves money and Buick uses every 
dollar of the saving to maintain and im- 
prove the quality of Buick design. 


There are more than a million Buicks in 
use today, and 700,000 of them are eight 


years old, or more. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division af General Meters Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Care 


the Betty BUICK 
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\ AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ~*~ BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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all the illumination?” 


“Hello! old Moth Miller. I see my bright lights 
have got you too. Why bang around like a bat 
when a set of Eveready Columbias will last all 


summer?” 


“Trying to beat Broadway?” 


“WHAT do you think this is, a picture palace? Why 


Popular 
uses 
include— 


lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
running toys 
doorbells 
buzzers 
gas engine 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
ringing burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank vaults 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
firing blasts 


Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4,5 
or6 cells inaneat, 
water-proof steel 
case. Itis nota 
“HotShot’unless 
it is an Eveready 
Columbia. 


1% volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring clip 


binding 
posts onthe 
Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
no extracost 


When you make up your list for camp, be sure 
to include a few feet of cord, an old automobile 
reflector, a bulb and the right number of Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries. Then you can have a safe, 
bright light in your tent at night. There is an 


Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


INC. 
San Francisco 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


- advantage 
you could ask in an out- 
board motor will be found in the 


Reversible propeller Hts you two forward and 


two reverse speeds, Can also stop boat and leave 
motor running, lusive 


le feature. 


“ 
‘Pay As You Play 
[Buvontine if desired. Baty 
\down. Send forcata- 

logand nameof near dealer. 


The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co, 
6227 2nd Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 
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BOYS! J Here's a complete Fishive No for 

hikes and camping real Easy to 

carry; fits 7o°% pack; in. Jon: 

jointed; aluminum reel. At pealers or postpai 
3.00. Write for cirenlar. Dep! 

MERICAN DISPLAY cory Dayton, o. 


You may now have any musical ipetremans. 
for a week’s free trial in your own home. Ex- 
amine it, show it to Fart friends, play ites 
much as you wish. obligation to buy—no 
expense for the trial, 
Easy Payments 

If you decide to bu; Ait payments are arrany pe 
in ‘convenient small monthly sums. A 
cents a day will pay for your Tostrument. 


of ete 
Biel ter eae ae orteern- 
a 


Sor New Catalog 


File: and illustrates every known musical 

instrument—many shown in fullcolors. Special 

factory prices direst to ou. AN detail of free 
ment, pled nt free—ne 

Shizetion Write today e 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept.1055 

120 W, 42nd 8t., New York 7 E, 


329 5. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 134 Golden Gat 
Copyright 1924, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


8t., Cincinnati 
. San Francisco 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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The Deep Disguise 


(Continued from page 26) 


heeled faster than they could work. Al- 
most they could hear the ebb racing past 
her plankings. Moving around in her 
black hold had become risky, she was over 
so far. Still the ballast clinked; still those 
two grunted, slaving; still that monotone 
sang thinly in the air, “If only you'd . 

It stopped. There had come a louder 
clink than usual, and an odd grisly sound 
like a man dressing a pullet. Dolph un- 
bent his aching back. His father stood, 
swaying a little, directly under the light. 
His seamed face was gray. He stared owl- 
ishly down at a hand on which a color 


| brighter than rust was spreading, from 


which something dripped that was not 
bilge. And when from his pinched lips 
the old man at last brought words, there 
was a startling change. That peevish 
whine had gone utterly. The voice was 
the voice of a child who for the first time 
looks upon the inscrutable Bringer of all 
good, all evil . . . “’Dolphus—son,” he 
whispered, staring, “my hand’s smashed 
all to—” 

Dolph caught him in time. He swung 
the limp figure across his shoulder, picked 
his way over to the ladder, and labored 
up on deck. At the rail, aft, the battered 
felt hat dropped off the old sagging head. 
Dolph let it lie. 

It was a matter of minutes, now, with 
that rust-smeared, bleeding hand, Pans 
They must have ‘iodine at the Light, or 
something. Let the schooner founder if 
she would. Schooners could be duplicated. 
A father was— In the first silvery glimmer 
of dawn Dolph caught sight of that worn 
face at his shoulder. It was so small. It 
had struggled so hard to win. It looked 
so wretched, so licked. What if it had 
been blind—and obstinate—and unjust? 
Old people sometimes got that way. They 
didn’t mean it. . . . It was their losing 
race against the world and the swift, cruel 
years. A father was—a father... 


12 was the tragedy in that face that 
made the boy’s eyes burn fiercely, that 
made his heart go big with resolve. Very 
gently he lowered the bundle into the 
dory, and placed the injured hand so that 
it would trail in the cleansing cold sea, The 
red eye of the Light was paling as he 
picked up his oars. The dory began to 
plunge as he drove her with short sure 
strokes. Once or twice he looked back at 
the schooner, still fluttering indistinctly, 
like a snared bird. Then the mist hid 
her; and a gray pillar loomed ahead. 

“Hal-loa, the dory!” A tall wraith 
leaned over the balcony railing. In a 
moment he was gone inside the Light, re- 
appearing presently on the steel grating 
just above the water’s edge. “Somebody 
hurt?” 

Panting, Dolph explained. Before he 
had finished the keeper was in action. 
“Dan’l Barnet? Knew him well. Get him 
inside, quick now, and we’ll fix him up in 
no time. Sometimes a thing like that 
looks worse’n it is... .” The tall man 
moved swiftly, talking all the time. In 
the round lower room of the Light he got 
the limp figure flat, produced hot water, 
disinfectant, bandages—and peered with 
a keen and sympathetic eye at the bruised 
hand. “Tough luck. Cargo waiting, huh? 
Still, things might be worse. Weather 
going to clear before noon. Likely some- 
body’ll be out with steam to pull her off. 
Never say die, huh?” 

Somebody with steam—to pull her off? 

The hand was expertly dressed, and 
Dan’l—by now conscious and protesting 
feebly—given hot black coffee and put to 
bed in the keeper's room, where he was 
snoring in five minutes. Dolph had 
reached the grating when the tall man 
laid hand on his shoulder. 

“What’s the use goin’ back aboard, son? 
She’s safe enough. Soon as the fog lifts 
we kin watch her from here—and_ get 
somebody by phone to pull her off. Let’s 
you and me turn in on the floor for forty 
winks, huh? More comfy than that 
canted deck out there.” 

In another five minutes the two were 
rolled in blankets sound asleep, while the 
day broke over the Light... . 

Dolph was awakened by the sun on his 


face. There was a change in the air. 
It was dry and keen, and a little chop 
licked the rocks under the Light. With 
a sudden lump in his throat the boy strug- 
gled out of his blanket. He got out to 
the grating, rubbing his eyes, and looked 
about him. 

On his left hand stretched the road- 
stead, a flat avenue of glistening icy blue 
that began far off among a great dim pile 
of docks and buildings and swam past his 
feet. On his right spread the open sea 
under the sun, a ball of brass. The east- 
ern sky was all scarlet flakes of cloud. 
The wind blew seaward, a westerly. Off 
there where the Sylvia had stood, the 
empty wavelets giggled and danced in the 
light. . . . But a half mile beyond, winged 
out and headed for the level horizon, 
growing smaller every second— 

The guilty truth shot home. Without 
another thought Dolph leaped lightly into 
the dory, cast off, and picked up the oars. 
He was trembling all over. 

She must have slid off Whaleback when 
the wind changed. The ebb canted her, 
and she slid. They had eased her sheets. 
The wind had gybed the foresail over. 
She would sail thus indefinitely—to be 
lost, or picked up by someone eager for 
salvage. Hither way was equally bad, 
equally fatal. His father’s whole resources 
were tied up in that fleeing hull. If she 
was gone, he’d be flat. It would take him 
a year to earn her salvage. 

Dolph was rowing now, not upenicky, but 
with hard strokes that made the tiny 
craft surge. He turned his head. Apparent- 
ly no change. . . . It had been his fault. 
No doubt about that. He should have 
cast. off her halyards and let go an anchor 
before coming ashore. Undoubtedly his 
father thought it had been done! His 
fault. His father had tried him in a pinch, 
and he had failed. Had he? 

He put more power into his strokes. 

Surely a man could row faster than the 
Sylvia would sail in this light breeze! If 
only he could get aboard of her. . 
No worry about salvage then. “S'long as 
there’s one man aboard,” he remembered 
his father had’ said once. And he’d get 
her in, somehow. 

Then he saw the tug. 

She was a hundred yards right astern 
of him, coming out of the roadstead past 
the Light with a great white bone in her 
teeth and black smoke belching from her 
funnel. Clearly she was in a hurry. Row 
his arms out he might, but in three min- 
utes she’d be abreast of him, passing him, 
forging on for—what? 

Again Dolph turned. The schooner was 
sailing as steadily as if her skipper’'s hand 
had been on her helm. She listed heavily 
to starboard . . that was the ballast. 
The boy’s brown eyes narrowed. 

He straightened. The tug was very 
near. That quick radiant smile of his 
broke over his face. He took one great 
clumsy stroke. The starboard oar, suck- 
ing very deep, twisted out of his hand, 
slipped down past the thole-pins, and 
bobbed astern. He made one futile grab 
for it; then stood up and waved. 

The tug slowed. He heard the jingle 
of her engine-room signal. He saw the 
name on her pilot-house—Nero—and won- 
dered why it looked familiar. . . . A thin, 
dirty man swung up out of her inside and 
leaned over her rail, staring. A window 
of her pilot-house squeaked open, and the 
fattest man Dolph had ever seen squeezed 
his upper body through. The flesh lay 
in folds on his cheeks, under his chin. Out 
of the flesh two hard little eyes gleamed 
like a pig’s. The fat mouth worked over 
a cigar. A voice came out of it in a 
ridiculous falsetto: “What’s it worth to 
you to git back safe?” ° 

No one saw the suddenly clenched fist 
at Dolph’s side. He spoke evenly, rest- 
ing on each word. “If you take me back, 
T'll pay whatever you like.” 

The pig’s eyes twinkled. “Ho! Come 
aboard. I got a little job to do first.” 

The dory went astern on a painter. The 
dirty, thin man ducked below as the bell 
tinkled. Dolph climbed three steps and 
looked in the pilot-house door while the 
Nero gathered way. (Cont. on page 66) 
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(Continued from page 22) 


strings, a few people lose a few dollars 
because they bet on the wrong man, and 
the newspapers say you had an off day and 
were beaten by a poorer player. Now if 
you find anything really wrong in that, 
you're less intelligent than I’ve always 
thought you.” 

Travers failed to add that he himself 
would make a good deal of money out 
of the arrangement. 

On the other side of the sand-trap, Mr. 
West heard movements which told him 
that Bob and his companion were getting 
to their feet, but he waited long enough 
to hear Travers say: 

“T don’t ask you to promise anything. 
That wouldn’t do at all. But I don’t need 
your promise. I think you see the rights 
and wrongs of the thing. I'll just wait 
here until you're out of sight; it might be 
just as well if we didn’t go back to the 
clubhouse together.” 

Bob's brain was so busy struggling with 
the queer tangle of ideas that he didn’t 
even see the figure of a solitary player ap- 
parently engaged in hunting for a lost ball 
only a few yards from the sand-trap. Had 
he looked back afterwards, he would have 
seen that the solitary player was Theo- 
dore West, and that the lawyer had given 
up hunting for his ball to stare after him. 


WO hours later, Bob walked from the 

locker room toward the first tee, 
where a crowd of at least two hundred 
people had already gathered to watch the 
eighteen holes of the final match for the 
title. A tournament player for years, Bob 
never suffered from stage fright. Yet as 
he walked down the steps and started 
across the close-cropped turf, he realized 
that he was experiencing sensations that 
he had not known since his first import- 
ant match six years before—cold moist 
hands, hot cheeks and a certain shakiness 
an pie legs that was decidedly uncomfort- 
able. 

Halfway to the tee where the crowd was 
waiting, he saw his opponent walking to- 
ward him. Walter Hayes was ten years 
Bob’s senior, a slender, studious-looking 
man who had made a good deal of a name 
for himself as an architect. He took his 
golf in deadly earnest, spent hours every 
week practicing form, gave no promise of 
ever being more than an average player, 
and had never before got past the second 
round of a club tournament. 

“Hope you’re enough off your game so 
you won’t slaughter me,” he greeted Bob, 
holding out his hand as he spoke. “I’ve 
been beaten often enough so I don’t much 
mind a licking, but I hate having any- 
body walk on me.” 

“You never can tell,” Bob answered 
carelessly. “I may dub every shot.” 

As Bob knelt to build the tee for his 
first drive, he let his glance run swiftly 
over the gallery. Experience had taught 
him that even if he wasn’t nervous, the 
feeling of the spectators often influenced 
his game; he was a little easier, a little 
less careful if he sensed that the crowd 
expected him to win. Now he got the im- 
pression that there was no tension at all 
in the circle about him, that his victory 
was taken for granted. He drove care- 
lessly and more from easy habit than any 
special intention sent the ball high, far 
and true. It rolled so close to the green 
that any kind of an approach would give 
him a four, perhaps a three. There was 
a murmur of applause from the crowd, and 
Walter Hayes shook his head gloomily as 
he addressed his ball. He took an inter- 
minable time over his drive, setting his 
lips tight in an effort to control his jumpy 
nerves, then topped his ball badly. The 
white pellet lay conspicuously on the 
green turf not more than sixty yards from 
the tee. 

“Rotten luck, Walt,” Bob said as they 
started forward. “But you know the say- 
ing about a bad beginning.” 

Bob paid no attention to spectators as 
a rule, keeping his mind concentrated on 
the game. But as he trudged forward a 
few yards ahead of the crowd he heard a 
voice that he recognized as Mr. West's 
pos = 


rv : 
“Not a chance, sir, not a chance! Young 
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Double the price of this 
brilliant Hupmobile 
Six—but you cannot 
buy faster acceleration, 
greater smoothness, or 
more delightful han- 
dling-ease and cer- 
tainty of control 


Hupmobile Six 


NEW SERIES HUPMOBILE EIGHT 
—There is not an eight power plant in’ 
existence more soundly éngineered; nor a 
performance program which can surpass it 
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GIVE DAD 
YOUR REASONS! 


HEN you are buying your new bicycle this 

Spring, or take your present bicycle to be 
overhauled, give Dad the reasons why you want 
a MORROW Coaster Brake for your wheel. 


Tell him how the MORROW’S four bronze 
brake shoes and 6% square inches of braking sur- 
face enable you to stop quickly, and keep your 
bicycle under perfect control; how thirty-one 
ball-bearings make it pedal easily, and coast swift- 
ly; how the Slotted Sprocket, found only in the 
MORROW, saves time, labor and expense in re- 
placing spokes in the rear wheel; how the sturdy 
MORROW construction and 95 inspections in- 
sure long, trouble-free service. 


When he knows your reasons and understands 
that the MORROW adds sport and safety to bi- 
cycling, Dad will be just as enthusiastic for the 
MORROW as you are. 


All dealers sell MORROW-equipped bicycles, or 
will install the MORROW Coaster Brake on 
your present bicycle. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, New York 


Cf & ’sTURDY. SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


With the Slotted Sprocket 


Theexclusive MORROW Slotted 
Sprocket does away with the neces- 
sity for removing the chain, or 
wheel, when replacing spokes inthe 
rear wheel. Saves time and expense, 


(Continued from page 31) 
Allen could not lose the match if he 
tried.” 

Almost involuntarily Bob glanced to- 
ward the speaker, to discover that Mr. 
West was looking straight at him. As Bob 
met those familiar gray eyes behind the 
shining eyeglasses, a queer, cold feeling 
seemed to start at the pit of his stomach 
and travel all over his body. The thing 
was clearly impossible, and yet something 
made him feel that Mr. West knew what 
Jerry Travers had proposed. For a few 
seconds he felt terrified, as though he had 
been discovered in crime; then his half- 
formed intention hardened into grim de- 
termination. 

“Let him think what he pleases!” he 
said to himself. “If he’d done the square 
thing by me, I wouldn’t have thought of 
going to Jerry. And anyhow, it would be 
rotten to trim Walter when he’s so ter- 
ribly anxious to win!” 

Hayes surprised himself and the specta- 
tors by making a second shot which was 
as good as his first one had been poor, 
and then to complete their amazement, 
Bob overplayed his approach, the ball 
falling hard and without a bit of under- 
spin on the far corner of the green, then 
bouncing and rolling a couple of hundred 
feet beyond it. The hole was halved 
in six when Bob should have taken it 
easily in four. 

“The gods were certainly good to me 
then!” Hayes said with an unsteady laugh, 
“but I can’t hope for much luck of the 
same sort. I don’t think I ever saw you 
make a worse shot.” 

“Guess your case of rattles is infectious,” 
answered Bob. 

For the next few holes, the spectators 
were treated to an amazing exhibition of 
golf, but only two of them really under- 
stood what they were seeing; the others 
merely thought that “Shanks” Allen had 
been deserted by his proverbial luck and 
was suffering about twice as many mis- 
fortunes as anyone had a right to expect. 
Bob was really playing a game so uncan- 
nily accurate, so faultlessly executed that 
it would have won for him in much stif- 
fer competition than Longville could pro- 
vide had his intention been to make the 
ball go just where it should instead of 
missing the right spots by such narrow 
margins that nobody’s suspicions were 
aroused. He won the second hole, lost 
the third, halved the next, lost three in a 
row by what looked like a succession of 
flukes. He took the next two holes im- 
pressively, but they finished the first nine 
with Hayes one up. 

On those last two holes, indeed, Bob 
hadn’t been able to win without making a 
slight effort, because Walter Hayes was 
playing a very different game from the one 
he had displayed at the start of the match. 
The architect had never dreamed of be- 
ing in the lead with the match half over, 
and as his confidence increased, his shaki- 
ness diminished and his play improved. 
By the time the first round was completed 
he was playing the best golf he had in 
him, 


NCE or twice during the play Bob had 

caught Jerry Travers’ eye, and what 
he saw there gave him a momentary flick- 
er of pride. Jerry at least understood what 
he was doing and appreciated it. He 
avoided looking at the spectators, having 
no desire to encounter Mr. West’s gleam- 
ing eyeglasses again. But on the tenth 
green he turned back to replace a bit of 
turf and he and the lawyer came face to 
face. Neither spoke, but when he turned 
away, Bob knew that if he lost the match 
he could never regain Theodore West’s 
respect. How the lawyer knew what was 
happening he could not understand, but 
there was no longer the slightest doubt 
in Bob’s mind that he did know. 

His immediate feeling was a surge of 
hot anger, the more powerful because of 
its element of shame. He was furious 
that he had been found out, more de- 
termined than ever to carry out his in- 
tention. While this rage was on him, he 
lost two holes without having to try to 
do so, and realized that he was three down 
with seven to play. Three more lost holes 
and the match was over! 

So sudden was the change in his feel- 
ing which followed that it almost seemed 
that something inside his head had 
snapped. In a flash everything looked dif- 
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ferent. He saw as until this instant he 
hadn’t let himself see that Travers’ pro- 
posal had been just as crooked as stealing 
money out of another man’s pocket, that 
letting Walter Hayes win an undeserved 
victory was anything but the kindness and 
good sportsmanship he had tried to be- 
lieve it. And more than championship 
cups or money or anything else, he sur- 
prisingly discovered, he cared for the good 
opinion of Mr. West. He was ready to 
do anything to change the expression in 
those piercing gray eyes. 

When he came to himself he was just 
about to drive from the twelfth tee. Sud- 
denly he lowered his club, turned and 
searched the crowd until he met Jerry 
Travers’ eyes, slowly and deliberately 
shook his head, then turned on his heel 
and drove with all the power of his broad 
shoulders. 

“Great Jupiter, Bob!” exclaimed Hayes. 
“T couldn't send a golf ball that far with 
a rifle!” 

But Bob found that merely changing 
his mind wasn’t enough. He was no longer 
playing against a nervous, despairing an- 
tagonist, but against a golfer who, thanks 
to the unexpected chance of victory, was 
playing “way over his head.” His pro- 
digious drive on the twelfth gave him the 
hole in three, and reduced Hayes’ lead 
to two, but in spite of all his effort he 
could do no more than halve the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth. Four to play and 
three needed to win! 

He took the fifteenth mainly because it 
was a long hole and he out-drove his 
opponent by a full seventy-five yards. 
They halved the next. Then sheer luck 
gave him the short, tricky seventeenth, 
when Hayes’ second shot, headed for the 
green, struck a flat stone, bounded far 
and high and rolled to the edge of the 
rough, The closeness of the escape made 
him fairly sweat, but, all square at the 
last hole, he felt that the worst was over. 
He knew that he could likely do the 380- 
yard eighteenth in par four, and that 
Hayes rarely did it under. five. The 
match wasn’t over yet, by a good deal; 
but the strain of the last few holes had 
been telling on Hayes, and he might 
waver a little at the end. 

And then there came the thing which 
can sometimes happen at exactly the 
wrong moment. The shaft of his driver 
cracked in the very middle of his swing. 
He felt it go just the fraction of a second 
too late, tried to check the sweeping blow 
of the club and failed. It gave the ball 
the merest flick, just enough to make it 
roll off the tee and a few feet to one 
side. But it was a shot! There was an 
involuntary groan of sympathy from the 
spectators, then Walter's voice: 

“Bob, how rotten! I wish we didn’t 
have to count it!” 

Bob tried to laugh it off, but it wasn't 
easy. In his own heart he knew that he 
had done his best to play straight—but 
he could never make Mr. West believe it! 
In a sort of stupor he watched his op- 
ponent drive—a cleanly hit ball that flew 
low but straight and lay well enough so 
that the bunker was little menace. Then 
he picked up his spare driver and walked 
slowly to where his ball lay. He rarely 
used the club—he thought it a bit head- 
heavy—but now there was no choice. 

As he took his stand he was conscious 
of a queer lifting of the weight which had 
settled on his spirit. Maybe he would 
have to face the little lawyer’s dislike for 
years, but at least he felt cleaner inside. 
There would be only one pair of eyes 
which he found it hard to face! Then he 
forgot everything but the little white ball 
on the ground at his feet, the heavy 
driver in his hands, and the long straight 
fairway, dry and fast, sloping down to- 
ward the clubhouse. 

That particular ball rests now on the 
mantlepiece of the Longville Country 
Club,. and resting against the wall behind 
it is a card on which the yardage of that 
mighty shot is recorded. Bob didn’t real- 
ize as he swung that he was making his- 
tory, but he did know that the over- 
weighted club had swung true, and that 
when that happened the ball went farther 
than any other he had ever hit. The gasp 
from the group at his back told him that 
it was a drive to be proud of, but even 
the astonished spectators did not know 
how good it was until the distant figure of 
a caddy, standing on the top of the bunk- 
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er, began to caper wildly and the young- 
ster’s thin voice came clearly: 

“It’s in—by golly, it’s in the cup!” 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t in the 
cup. But it was on the green and within 
putting distance—easily the greatest drive 
Longville had ever seen. And after the 
tense, excited crowd had come up behind 
Hayes, and Hayes’ third had carried him 
just to the edge of the cup, Bob holed out 
for a birdie three—and the match! 

In the confusion which followed, Bob 
was conscious of only one thing, the firm 
grip of Theodore West’s hand and the 
sey look in his eyes as he said sim- 
ply: 

“Fine, Bob, fine!” 

As he walked back to the clubhouse, 
Bob muttered to himself: 

“T guess Jerry was right the other day 
after all; I am a lucky beggar!” 


Breed of the Floes 


(Continued from page 19) 


hands, Big Pete stationed himself in the 
chains, and the Sirius swung off her course 
until she trailed the swimming bear. 

’ Strong were Chena’s muscles, but she 
could not win out against the steam whal- 
er’s engines. Big Pete swung the noose 
about his head; then the line hissed 
through the air. 

“Fast!” he yelled in triumph, as he 
caught up the slack of the line. “I’ve got 
her!” 

A bell clanged in the engine room, and 

_ the Sirius slowed down to half-speed. Che- 
na, fighting with all her strength against 
the thing that was strangling her, was 
pulled steadily toward the side of the 
ship. Captain Bjornson himself, leaning 
over the rail, took charge of the situation. 

“Make fast!” he yelled to Big Pete, 
“and get another line around her hind 
legs!” 

Somehow it was done. Then both lines 
were passed through sheaves of the crane 
which the Sirius carried for hauling blub- 
ber aboard when she could not tow the 
whale to the cutting-up station. Up over 
the side, snarling, raging, fighting to the 
last ounce of her strength against the 
hopeless odds, came the mother bear. It 
was futile to struggle against these human 
beings, with their superior intelligence, but 
life had always been an unrelenting bat- 
tle with Chena, as it is with the breed of 
the floes. 

Carefully she was swung up until she 
cleared the rail, for Bjornson was deter- 
mined that she should not be injured. At 
that moment he did not know where to 
put her, now that he had made the cap- 
ture. 

“Lower avay into the ford hold, till 
Chips can build a cage!” he ordered to 
the man at the crane. “Clear that hatch!” 
he shouted to other deck hands. Then to 
the men at the crane, when the hatchway 
yawned: “Sving her over yently!” 

But something went wrong. Before the 
snarling Chena’s trussed body could be 
brought over the hatch, one of the lines 
holding her slipped in its block, and the 
strain of her great weight thrown on the 
other line, which had been cut in several 
places by her teeth, was too much. It 
snapped. 

Instantly pandemonium broke 
Men sprang for the rigging, the foc’sle, 
the poop, anywhere to get clear of the 
demon so unexpectedly loosed among 


them. Jerking her feet loose from the . 


slack line, she rolled over and over, claw- 
ing at the line choking her neck, until 
that came away, too. Then she charged 
for a seaman who had been a little tardy 
in getting to the ratlines. 

Like a monkey he caught hold of the 
shrouds and swung clear, just as Chena’s 
long elaws ripped one leg off his trousers. 
She scurried for the poop, where Captain 
Bjornson had retreated, and at sight of 
her, Bjornson and the man at the wheel 
dove headlong for the companionway 
leading to the eabin. The helmsman 
banged the door behind them, while 
Bjornson frantically sought for the rifle 
he always kept there. Aside from the 
harpoon gun, there is not likely to be any 
greater supply of firearms on a whaler than 
there is on any merchant ship, a fact that 
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Chrysler “70” Roadster 
$1625, f. 0, b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER “70"—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, 
$1445; Sspse # 27 Sean ee Aeeeay 
Coupe, ; Brougham, i Royal 
Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc 
wheels optional. 

CHRYSLER “58"—Touring Car, $845; 
Roadster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; 
Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc wheels op- 
tional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all 
Chrysler “58 ls at slight extra cost. 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80"°—Phaeton, 
$2645; Roadster (wire wheels standard equip- 
ment; wood wheels optional), $2885; Coupe, 
four-passenger, $3195 ; Sedan, five-passenger. 
$3395; Sedan. seven- passenger, $3595; 
Sedan-limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax, 

All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior 
Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are 
in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's at- 
tractive plan. 

All Chrysler models are protected against 
theft by the Fedco patented car numbering 
system, exclusive with Chrysler, which can- 
not be counterfeited and cannot be altered 
or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 


People Who Know 
Prefer Chrysler “70” 


You boys who are good judges of performance and who appreciate 
the qualities of go and stamina in motor cars have the experts of the 
country with you in your enthusiasm for Chrysler “70”. 


Aviators, whose lives depend on intimate knowledge of engine excel- 
lence; army and navy officers, schooled in the need for mechanical 
soundness; race drivers, whose calling requires familiarity with su- 
preme ability—all have paid the highest tribute to Chrysler quality— 
that of voluntary ownership. 


You also know many families who have driven bigger and costlier 


-cars who have given them up in favor of the dash of Chrysler 


performance, Chrysler compactness, Chrysler roadability, and the 
magical ease of Chrysler operation. 


It is the combination of these qualities—found only in Chrysler “70” 
—which appeals so convincingly to those who know what a car 
ought to look like and what a car ought to do. 


The nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to demonstrate these Chrysler 
“70” superiorities to you as well as to dad or mother. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
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The Telephone and Better Living 


Prcerures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono= 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 


American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
aND AssociaTED CompPaNiEs 


BELL 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


“It’s just a scratch 


—c’mon play!” 


AND then it happens! Infec- 
tion—pain—swelling—blood 
poisoning! Why take that 
chance! A few drops of 


destroys germs—guard against 
possible infection. What's a 
minute lost in play to hours or 
weeks of needless suffering? 


Absorbine, Jr. is soothing and 
healing. Get acquainted wich 
it in your medicine cabinet. 


Never neglect a cut or scratch. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
26 HENSHAW AYE, NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


Maybe it’s not your 
fault—Read this book ¢ 


VERY caster dreads a backlash 

Sometimes you get them all too fre- 
quently, no matter how carefully you wind 
and thumb your reel. You'll even get 
them with an anti-backlash reel if you don’t 
use the right kind of line. 

Maybe it’s not your fault that you get backlashes. Send for 
a copy of “Fish Stories” and find out how lines are made—what 
features to look for when buying a line for any purpose It's 
fully illustrated with magnified pictures of different lines, showing 
the different materials, twists, braids, and finishes, 

Also, there are stories by such well-known writers as Newton 
Newkirk—true "Fish Stories" that you'll want to read and keep. 
A copy of this book will be mailed you free. Just send a post 
‘card now—the edition is limited. 


Sent FREE to 
fishermen \, anywhere 


ASHAWAY 


\ LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
ASHAWAY, R. I. 


the crew of the Sirius profoundly re- 
gretted, 

A yell from the rigging greeted Bjorn- 
son's ears as, clutching the gun, he cau- 
tiously opened the cabin door and peeped 
out. The Sirius was still forged ahead at 
half-speed; yet now in the sea that was 
running and without a man at the wheel, 
she was yawing wildly. Even as Bjornson 
wondered what the cry signified, there 
came a crash. 

Disregarding the bear, he tumbled up on 
deck, gun in hand. There he saw his fears 
realized, for the Sirius, unsteered, had 
scraped her side along one of the big 
floes. The bear was nowhere in sight. 

Already men were hurrying down from 
aloft, for fast work would be needed to 
save the ship. Bjornson rang for the en- 
gines to stop; then reverse. The Sirius 
replied at last, and slowly began to back 
away from the seething floes. 


Ree hundred yards from the ship, 
Chena came to the surface after 
swimming under water since she had taken 
a desperate dive from the vessel’s stern. 
She drew in a fresh supply of oxygen with- 
out showing much more than the black 
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tip of her nose, and then went down again 
for another long under-water swim. She 
did not know that the skipper of the 
whaling steamer was cursingly wrapped up 
in a nip-and-tuck endeavor to save his 
ship, and had not thought of taking a 
long-range shot at her; she believed that 
only under water did safety lie. With eyes 
wide open she swam, skillfully avoiding 
the floes that sought to block her path. 

At last nothing but clear water showed 
ahead, as she rose to the surface. The 
barren island was close at hand. 

And as Chena struck out strongly, con- 
fidently, once more, it seemed that her 
troubles were past. The ice field had 
vanished; it would not be long now un- 
til spring came. Already the seals were 
returning in greater numbers than ever; 
her trained senses told her as much, from 
the number she had seen on the ice field. 
The walrus were here once more, and if 
worst came to worst she could chance it 
with one of the smaller tuskers. Soon the 
sea birds would come. 

The cub would soon gain his eyesight, 
and, being of that hardy breed of the 
floes, would live and carry on as nature 
had intended. 


William Jackson, Indian Scout 


(Continued from page 17) 


Upon arriving at Fort Peck, he learned 
that Sitting Bull had been joined by 
others of the hostiles, and that his 
camp, now numbering nearly two hundred 
lodges, was encamped on Porcupine Creek 
—on the north side of the Missouri. He 
found the camp, however, on the head of 
Redwater Creek, on the south side of the 
river, and by a surprise attack captured 
it and many horses. His troops were so 
worn that they could not pursue the flee- 
ing Indians. They destroyed the camp, 
however, and that put an end to Sitting 
Bull’s activities. In the spring, with several 
hundred of his followers, he sought refuge 
across the Canadian line, and remained 
there for several years, until General Miles 
persuaded him to return to Standing Rock 
agency and be good. 

Now that Sitting Bull and his following 
had been rendered harmless, there re- 
mained of the hostile tribes, the Northern 
Cheyennes, under their head chief, White 
Bull, and the Ogalalla Sioux under Crazy 
Horse and Lame Deer. Upon our return 
to Tongue River Camp, scouts whom we 
had left there reported that they had 
found the combined camp of these tribes; 
it was located far up on Tongue River, 
and numbered more than six hundred 
lodges, or about four thousand people, of 
whom at least fifteen hundred were fight- 
ing men. Great herds of buffalo sur- 
rounded the camp, and the scouts reported 
that the hostiles were killing large num- 
bers of them, drying great quantities of 
the meat for future use, and tanning the 
hides, with which they intended to buy 
ammunition from the traders along the 
Missouri. Upon learning this, General 
Miles decided to proceed against the camp 
and capture it if possible. 3 

With a small bull train, and two pieces 
of artillery disguised with bows and sheets 
to resemble wagons, we pulled out from 
Tongue River Camp on December 29, in 
far below zero weather and two feet of 
snow. The freezing breath of the men and 
animals as we plodded along was like a 
low drifting cloud over our heads. Many 
of the soldiers suffered terribly from the 
cold, but Robert and I and all the others 
native to the country were comfortable in 
our heavy clothing, closely wrapped blank- 
ets, and our feet in two pairs of buffalo 
robe moccasins; the tracks that we made 
with them were of giant size. 

After traveling up Tongue River about 
sixty miles, we saw some of the hostiles 
retreating before our advance. We kept 
on after them, day after day, and on 
January 7, we scouts found that a part of 
them had branched off and gone up Hang- 
ing Woman Creek. We took the right- 
hand trail up the creek, but were soon 
met by several hundred of the enemy. 
We were then near a small grove of cot- 
tonwoods, and dodging into it, we re- 
turned the fire, and killed or wounded 
several of the enemy, but could not check 
their advance; night was coming on, and 


in the dusk they surrounded the little 
grove and began sneaking in upon us. It 
was all up with us, we thought, when a 
detail from the command came up and 
drove them off. 

We had been pushing after the hostiles . 
so fast that, hampered as they were by 
their women and children, we were stead- 
ily gaining upon then; we knew that they 
would soon have to turn about and fight 
us, and that they did on the following 
morning. We had not advanced far up 
the narrow valley when they appeared in 
large numbers upon the pine clad blufis 
on each side of it, and began firing down 
upon us. They had left their horses out 
of sight, back of the bluffs, and came 
charging down at us on foot, and we, on 
foot, too, waded through the deep snow 
up to meet them, and the firing soon be- 
came very hot. More of the enemy ap- 
peared in our front and rear and we were 
entirely surrounded. Then our two little 
field pieces began action, and if the shells 
did no damage, they frightened every lit- 
tle group near which they burst. 


pee largest and fiercest party of the 
enemy was on the bluffs to our left, 
and was led by a Cheyenne medicine man 
named Big Crow, who, unharmed in many 
fights, maintained that his sacred and 
powerful medicine made him bullet: proof. 
Dressed in beautiful war clothes, the long 
tail of his war bonnet fluttering and sway- 
ing at his back, he led his party down at 
us, shouting his name, defying and taunt- 
ing us to meet him. John Bruyer, my 
brother and I were fighting side by side. I 
heard Bruyer shout: “That Big Crow, we 
must get him!” All three of us, and 
doubtless others, fired at him and him 
alone. But he led his party to within fifty 
yards of us before he lost control of them 
and they turned back up the bluff. Half- 
way up it, he again rallied them and led 
them back down, dancing and singing and 
circling in front of them, renewing their 
courage, giving them assurance that he 
would lead them to victory over the hated 
whites. Then all three of us fired at him 
at the same time, and as he threw up his 
arms and fell, we each shouted: “I got 
him! I got him!” And then we looked at 
one another and grinned, and wondered 
whose bullet had brought him down. 
When he fell, some of his men seized 
him and the whole party hurried back up 
the bluffs and out of our sight. The hos- 
tiles on the opposite bluffs, and in the 
valley, had seen him fall, and at that they 
began retreating up the valley, and we 
followed them for a mile or two, until our 
strength gave out in the ever deepening 
snow. It was snowing then. By the time 
we got back down to where camp was be- 
ing made, we were too tired to eat. We 
counted our losses: three killed and eight 
wounded. We marveled that there were 
not more. On our part, we had killed and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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“Oh, Jimmie, when did you get the peachy new car?” 


Jimmie’s about the happiest boy in the 
world this afternoon. He’s stopping by 
to take Eleanor for a ride in Dad’s new 
Overland Six. And he’s mighty proud too, 
for wasn’t it Jimmie himself who told Dad 
about the Overland Six and first got him 
to take a ride in it? And now that the 
dainty Eleanor approves his choice, the 
day is complete! 


* * * * * 


Side by side with anything else within 
many hundred dollars of its price, this big, 
oversize, extra-luxurious Over- 
land Six will win the enthusi- 
astic approval of any man or 
woman, or particular girl or 
boy! 
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line—here is gracefulness—here is style 
and smartness—here is distinction such as 
never before has been seen in a popular- 
priced automobile! 


And this robust big Six has established a 
newer and altogether more desirable defi- 
nition of comfort, driving or riding. Bigger, 
wider doors afford natural freedom of 
movement getting in and out. An inside 
area of many more cubic feet provides an 
abundance of leg-room and body-room 
for everybody. And still greater riding 
ease, still greater comfort is 
insured by a longer wheel- 
base than any other car in its 
price-class, 


f. 0. b. factory A marvelously designed en- 
Prices and specifications subject to change ‘- .. 
A car of spectacular beauty, swithous notice gine, as efficient a power-plant 


with long, low, yacht-like lines . 

—handsome, dignified, substantial-look- 
ing. A strikingly attractive color-effect— 
two artistically-blended tones of grey, a 
superstructure of glistening jet-black, with 
a wide double-beading all around the waist 


as ever was built into an auto- 
mobile. There’s a getaway intraffic here that 
isa delight to experience. In actual perform- 
ance, this magnificent big Overland Six 
will out-pull, out-run, out-accelerate any 
car of its type you want to test against it. 


Ownership of this superb big Six is now made easier than ever before. The new Willys 
Finance Plan offers easy time-payment terms at the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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‘King Tut” 


are his pals 


Have you read any of 
Kenneth Gilbert’s stories? 
There is one in this issue 

written on Corona 


eek tis years ago, Ken- 
neth Gilbert started writing 
animal stories—stories based 
on his years of experience in 
the woods and mountains of 
the Northwest. His yarns have 
become widely popular, such 
magazines as Liberty, and The 
American, as well as THE 
AMERICAN BOY, having pub- 
lished them. 


His “Breed of the Floes” is in 
this issue. On his long rambles 
into the wilds he is usually 
accompanied by “King Tut,” 
the big white Llewellyn in the 
picture. Here’s what Mr. Gil- 
bert has to say about another 
companion on his trips: 


“T’ve owned a Corona for eight years 
—the same machine all that time— 
and nobody knows how many thou- 
sands of words of fiction I’ve written 
on it. On my long trips into the big 
woods, the little typewriter has as 
much a rightful place in my pack as 
the frying pan or the waterproof 
matchbox. I’ve rolled down hills, 
fallen over logs, and generally rough- 
handled the machine on those trips, 
but it hasn’t stopped writing yet. 
‘King Tut’ is the only member of the 
family who doesn’t use it!” 


Th sYear-Make ita 
Real Vacation 


UST an ordinary rowboat— and the 
Super Elto! Then you have a power- 
ful launch — giving you thrilling, 

foaming speed — taking you where the 
big fish wait — furnishing the finest 
sport in the world for the entire family. 
The Super Elto is compact — carries 
snugly on the running board of any 
car. Light—merely a “one-hand” carry. 
EASY STARTING! Even a child can start 
the Elto. Starts on the quarter-turn flip of 
the fly wheel! Genuine easy starting —the 
most vital single quality ever built into an 
outboard motor. RELIABLE! New Super 
model gives /; more power — same weight 
and price. Write for new 1926 catalog — 
intensely interesting! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 57 Mfr's Home Bldg., Milwaukee,Wis. 


Super €0ic2 


and Corona 


No other portable typewriter 
has all these features 


Corona has the four-row standard 
keyboard; twelve-yard ribbon (two- 
color and_ self-reversing); ten-inch 
carriage; real variable line-spacer; 
stenciling device; 100% visibility; 
margin release and back-spacer on 
keyboard, plus an unequaled record of 
durability. 


You can own a Corona! Our local 
dealer will accept a used machine (any 
standard make) in trade, and will 
arrange easy payments if desired. 
Look for Corona in your phone book 
or mail the coupon. 


LCSmith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
103 Main St., Groton, N, Y. 


Please send me the latest 
Corona literature. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZIP-ZIP 


Horo is a letter we received from a 
we: 


Thousands of boys are made happy 
with thie wonderful 
Zip-Zip Shooter. Or- 
der from us or your 
dealer. Send stamps, 


coin or money order. Porras 


Made for either right 
Srigthond” 


PLAY BALL! 


i BOYS! here is an opportunity 
Mei, +0 buy ‘a gonuine cowhide pro. GIFT 
prompity fessional model full size fleld- _ National 
Aud, eraglove, creamcolor,leather  Zgapus base 
und for, laced wrists and metaleyelets, — 2a!l given. 
‘Catalog strong: durable, at our special order fora 
introductory price of $1.7 glove 


IPS SPORTING Goops co. fu Inc. 
1231 Nassau Street New York 


| about. thirty-five miles, 
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wounded at least fifty. The command was 
in such an exhausted condition that furth- 
er pursuit of the hostiles was out of the 
question, and on the following day we 
started back to the mouth of Tongue 
River, and after great suffering of the 
wounded and many others of the troops, 
arrived there on the eighteenth of Janu- 
ary. 

We had punished White Bull’s Chey- 
ennes and Crazy Horse’s Sioux so severely, 
depriving them of a large part of their 
winter stores, forcing them to expend 
the greater part of their ammunition, and 
driving them up into deep snows of the 
mountains where, with their wornout 
horses it would be difficult for them to ob- 
tain meat, that we believed they were now 
in a mood to surrender. The captive 
Cheyennes were of the same opinion; so, 
a few days after we returned to Tongue 
River Camp, General Miles sent John 
Bruyer with two of them, to offer the 
hostiles peace on certain terms. 

They were gone about a month, and on 
their return were accompanied by White 
Bull, and Little Hawk—uncle of Crazy 
Horse—and more than twenty other prom- 
inent men of the two tribes. They were 
given plenty of food and tobacco, quarters 
in tents with stove heaters, and after a 
number of talks with the general, they 
agreed to surrender to him on his terms, 
which were that they must turn over to 
him a certain proportion of their horses, 
arms and ammunition, and then return to 
their several agencies. White Bull, the 
Cheyenne chief, Buffalo Hump, head war- 
rior of the Ogalalla Sioux, and seven other 
principal men of the delegation, offered 
themselves as hostages that their tribes 
would agree to the terms, and the others 
went back to their camps, to tell them to 
move in, 


Y the middle of April the Cheyennes 

and Crazy Horse’s band of Sioux had 
complied with the terms of surrender. Sit- 
ting Bull’s band had crossed the Canadian 
line. Of all the hostiles who had fought 
us in the previous year, there remained 
only the band of Sioux under Lame Deer, 
who swore that the white soldiers should 
never drive him away from the buffalo 
herds of his own country. This south-of- 
the-Yellowstone country actually was 
owned by the Crow Indians, but Lame 
Deer had no regard for their rights. 

To aid us in bringing this last band of 
hostiles to terms, we were reinforced by 
four companies of the Second Cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Ball, from Fort 
Ellis, and on the first of May we left 
Tongue River Camp. John Bruyer, my 
brother and I and a few other scouts were 
sent ahead to look for Lame Deer’s camp. 
On May 5th, at a point about sixty miles 
up Tongue River, we reported to General 
Miles that we had found the trail of the 
hostiles where, about two weeks before, 
they had gone west from Tongue River to- 
ward the Rosebud River. 

There could be no doubt that Lame 
Deer’s scouts were watching our column, 
and General Miles thought of a way to 
mislead them as to the object of the ex- 
pedition: he moved the command across 
the trail and on up Tongue River and 
made an early camp. There we left the 
wagon train with three companies of In- 
fantry, and with the four companies of the 
Fifth Cavalry, and the other companies 
of Infantry mounted, we set out, soon af- 


| ter dark, westward to look for the hos- 


tile camp. 

It was a rainy, cold night, but we made 
and crossing the 
Rosebud, at daylight made our camp in a 
little low basin in the high ridge between 
the Rosebud and the Bighorn Rivers. 
From there, a few of us scouts went out 
to look over the country, and from a high 
point on the ridge we discovered Lame 
Deer’s camp about twelve miles to the 
south, Without being seen by the hos- 
tiles, we returned to General Miles and 
told him of our find, and he went out 
with a small escort, and with his field 
glasses looked at the camp and planned 
how to approach it. Having done that, 
he returned to camp. 

In the afternoon Robert and I and Buf- 


falo Hump and one or two other scouts 
took the watch on the high point. We saw 
from it a rising dust cloud to the east of 
the Rosebud, then dark masses of run- 
ning buffalo, and knew that the hostiles 
were out there after meat. Toward even- 
ing we saw them slowly crossing the river 
and going up to their camp, their horses 
burdened with all the meat and hides that 
they could carry. 

Eagerly watching them, Buffalo Hump 
said to us: “How I would like to have 
some of that meat they have killed; a few 
fat back ribs, hot from the coals and 
dripping juices. This soldier food that we 
are eating, I say that it is no good; eat- 
ing it, I am growing weaker every day.” 

“To-morrow, maybe, we shall make 
peace with Lame Deer, and he will invite 
us to feast with him,” said Robert. 

Buffalo Hump gave a grim laugh and 
replied: “Lame Deer has vowed to his 
gods that he will never make peace with 
the whites! If you eat any of his food, 
you will do it over his dead body!” 

We went back down to the command, 
just before sundown, satisfied that none of 
the hostile scouts had discovered us dur- 
ing the day; they were, doubtless, watch- 
ing the wagon trail and Infantry that we 
had left on Tongue River. As soon as it 
was dark, the command moved forward, 
Lieutenant Casey with us scouts in the 
lead. We traveled very slowly, and a lit- 
tle after midnight, when not far from the 
hostile camp, rested until day was near 
and then went on again. 


IFS was dawn as we approached the camp 
of fifty lodges, and already some of 
them were redly glowing with the cook- 
ing fires that the women were building. 
Large herds of horses were grazing close to 
the lodges and on the steep slopes out 
from them, and General Miles ordered 
Lieutenants Casey and Jerome, with the 
mounted infantry, a company of cavalry, 
and most of the Indian scouts, to stam- 
pede the herds up the valley, and circling, 
bring them around to our rear. Away they 
went, and the rest of the command at- 
tacked the camp. Firing began at once, 
and the women and children started run- 
ning to shelter up in the bluffs. 

White Bull, Buffalo Hump, my brother 
and I were with General Miles and his 
orderly. We rode to the top of a little 
hill and saw four of the Sioux approach- 
ing us. One of them was waving a white 
rag, making the peace sign, and looking 
at him closely, Robert said, in Sioux: 
“Maybe that one is Lame Deer himself.” 

“T think it is. I will go down to him,” 
said Buffalo Hump. He did so, and hur- 
rying back, told us that the man was Lame 
Deer, and that he wanted to talk with 
the soldier chief. Robert interpreted that 
to General Miles, and he, waving a white 
handkerchief, started down to meet the 
chief, we following. 

Lame Deer was in the lead of the others, 
and when he met and shook hands with 
the general, the latter told him, through 
Robert, that if this was to be a peace talk, 
he and those with him must lay down 
their rifles. The chief nodded, laid his 
rifle down; but the man immediately be- 
hind him, his nephew, Bad Ankle, refused 
to do that. He was dressed in all his war 
clothes, and with rifle ready to fire, he 
walked up and down, up and down, fierce- 
ly glaring at us and repeatedly shouting: 
“T am a fighter, here walking upon my own 
ground! [I will not give up my gun! 
‘These white soldiers have killed my grand- 
mother!” 

At that, Robert told White Bull to go 
to the young man and advise him that, 
for the sake of the women and children, 
he should surrender; the women and their 
young would then’ be brought in and 
kindly treated. Just then, Captain Baird 
joined us, and Robert added: “This officer 
will help you.” He then turned into Eng- 
lish what he had said, and the two rode 
past Lame Deer to Bad Ankle, and as 
they advanced, the two Sioux back of the 
young man retreated toward the creek. 

White Bull and the officer brought their 
horses to a stand close in front of Bad 
Ankle, and White Bull advised him to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Why is a Winner? 


RE’S a question for you! Something 
like ““How long is a piece of string?” 
or “How high is up?” But. . . there’s 


a difference! The question we've asked can 
be answered. 


“Why is a winner?” There is bound to be 
a difference in opinions. Some chaps will say 
“grit.” Others will say quick wit, weight, 
brawn, agility, and so on down the line. 
But there’s one greatly more important than 
all these... 


The greatest asset! 


It doesn’t make much difference how fast 
you are, or how much grit you have... 
without splendid physical condition, these 
other qualities are practically a dead loss. 
Picture a miler, for instance, trying to survive 
the die when he isn’t in good condition. 
Or figure how long an unconditioned foot- 
ball team could stand up under a battering, 
body-wearing attack. Boy, it just can’t 
be done! 

Of course, a winner has to excel in his 
particular game. But more than that, he needs 
the strength, the energy, the endurance to 
allow his skill full scope, unhindered by any 
physical drawbacks. Vigorous, virile, top- 
notch physical condition. That’s what counts! 
That’s what makes a winner! 


_ Just as fine physical condition is most 
important for a winner, so the proper food is 
perhaps most important to fine physical con- 


dition. To keep you in first-class trim, your 
body needs certain vital elements. These 
vital elements are obtained from the foods 
you eat. No one food gives you all that are 
necessary. But some foods give you much 
. . . others little. 


Here’s a great food! 
Grape-Nuts is a food for fellows who value 
energy and health, if ever there was one! It 
supplies to your body dextrins, maltose and 
the: carbohydrates. These produce heat and 
energy. It providesiron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for bones and teeth; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 

vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives 
youan admirably balanced ration—contribut- 
ing to your body vital elements it requires for 
vigorous good health and physical condition. 
And Grape-Nuts certainly has a great flavor. 


rape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolated-flavored, a 
most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest soda fountain, 


It is so delicious that millions of American 
boys eat it every day. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes it easily digestible. 
It isa crisp food, a food you will enjoy chew~ 
ing. Proper chewing gives the teeth and 
gums the exercise they must have to keep 
them firm and sound. ; 


If you haven't tried Grape-Nuts yet, 
you’ve missed a real treat. Have your 
Mother get a package from the grocer today, 
or accept the free offer below. 


Free Offer 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you two individual 
packages of Grape-Nuts, free—enough for two breakfasts. We will 
also send you “A Book of Better Breakfasts, containing menus for 
a series of delightful health breakfasts—and written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College, who is known as 
America’s foremost conditioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts, 

Grape-Nuts will help you to be a winner, not only in school 
games, but in the game of Life itself. In that, too, physical condi- 
tion is the thing that counts! Clip the coupon, now! 
© 1926,P.C.Co, 


G.—A.B, 5-26 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!]|. 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 


“A Book of Better Breakfasts," by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medica! College. 


Nate ee — — 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerzat Company, Ltd, 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
———— ————| 


eaders know— 


smooth, well-kept hair counts 7 7 


AKE some fellows you know. No matter 
where they are they seem to stand out 
from the crowd. They look like leaders. 


That’s it. Appearance. Not a day but people 
rate you by the way you look. And almost the 
first thing they notice is—your hair. 


How does your hair look? 


Out of place—a total loss—an hour after you 
brush it? Then learn how college and high school 
fellows everywhere are keeping their stubborn 
hair in place today. 


Not by brushing alone—it takes more than 
that to turn the trick. Not by plastering it 
down with water either. Daily wetting only 
dries your scalp out, causing unsightly dandruff. 


With Stacomb. That’s the modern way. 
fi Tr 7 

Stacomb quickly, easily trains the wildest hair to 
“lie down.” Takes the cockiness right out of it. Tames 
it till it’s meek as a lamb. 

Stacomb keeps your hair in place—all day long. And 
gives it a fine, healthy sheen—not a matted, greasy look. 

If you want to be a leader—look the part! Get 
Stacomb today and see the instant improvement in the 
look of your hair. 


Use Stacomb every day. It’s perfectly safe. Even bene- 
ficial—it helps prevent dandruff. Stacomb comes in jars, 
“tubes and now in the new liquid form. All drug stores. 


Readers in Canada, address Standard Laboratories, 
Ltd., 727 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Now in Liquid 
Form too! 


‘ARC.USiPAT OFF 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


i I prefer the kind checked:— 
? Original, cream form 0 


Free 


Offer 


| Address. 


Dept. R.29, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb, : 


New liquid formO 
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surrender, But the young Sioux replied: 
“I have told you again and again that I 
am a fighter, here on my own ground!” 
and at the same time struck at White Bull 
with the weapon. White Bull seized it by 
the barrel, Captain Baird grasped Bad 
Ankle’s arm. The young man tried with 
all his strength to pom the weapon at 
A Bull; he fired and the bullet went 
wild, 

Lame Deer, hearing the shot, snatched 
up-his rifle and fired at General Miles, and 
the bullet, passing close in front of him, 
killed his orderly. Robert and I then fired 
at the chief as he turned and ran toward 
his nephew, and we saw him flinch. 


Y this time we had been joined by sev- 

eral cavalrymen, and we fired at_the 
two as they started to retreat. Lame Deer 
was badly wounded, but went a little way 
leaning upon his nephew for support; the 
young man, also wounded, limped along, 
steadying himself by using his rifle as a 
cane. At last Lame Deer fell, and Bad 
Ankle, turning and facing us, fired and fell 
too; with great effort sat up and tried to 
reload his weapon. But before he could 
do it, Robert knelt and taking careful aim 
fired, and the bullet finished him; it neatly 


cut off the slender scalp lock hanging 
down in front of his ear. 

By this time, the two retreating Sioux 
had been killed, and we turned back with 
a part of the command to reseue our pack 
train, which had been attacked; one of 
the packers was killed and ‘several mules 
loaded with ammunition were taken by 
the hostiles before we reached it. Finally, 
when some of the enemy had been driven 
across to the Rosebud and up it, and the 
rest far up the creek valley, we destroyed 
their camp. It was rich with dried meat, 
buffalo robes and furs, and in every lodge 
we found saddles, bridles, and other ar- 
ticles that had belonged to Custer’s ill- 
fated Seventh Cavalry. We lost in the 
fight only four men, and only six were 
wounded; we killed on the field fourteen 
of the Sioux, and wounded many others, 
some of whom must have soon died, 

That night we heard the far-off wailing 
of women for their dead; the faint erying 
of hungry children. 

On the following day we turned back, 
with five hundred enemy horses, to our 
bull train on Tongue River, and thence 
back to Tongue River Camp. So ended 
the war with the Sioux and Cheyennes. 


Whistling Jimmy, Coach 
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on that,” said Jimmy. 

They kept the right heel under obser- 
vation, and an inning later had found 
Cornwall’s weakness. 

“Now we steal,” Jimmy told the team 
gleefully. “Every fellow who gets to_first 
takes a big lead. Watch his heel. If it 
twists slide back to the bag. You can 
beat the throw every time. If he sends 
the ball to the plate you're off for 
second.” 

The pitcher, disconcerted to find boys 
already sliding for safety as he started a 
quick throw to nip them, became rattled. 
Eureka appeared to run the bases reck- 
lessly. But the jubilant team knew what 
it was doing. The final score was 5 to 2. 

“Inside baseball!” chortled one of the 
outfielders. “Baby, but we’re on our way!” 

Back at Applegate Jimmy found that 
he was treated with a new respect. Kipps 
wanted to know when Eureka had beaten 
Cornwall before. 

“About nine years ago,” Jimmy said. 

“T understand you fellows didn’t do 
much hitting, and yet Cornwall was never 
in the lead. How did you get away with 
it?” 

“Lots of teams hit the ball and lose,” 
said Jimmy. 

Kipps was baffled, which was what Jim- 
my wanted. Had he said “inside base- 
ball” Kipps would have grinned. This 
way the Applegate third baseman was left 
uncertain and confounded. 

The second game was against Kent 
School. Eureka, entering the contest with 
confidence, soon swept into an early lead. 
Landis, coming to bat in the fourth inning, 
made a ceremony of walking a circle 
around the umpire before stepping into 
the batter’s box. Jimmy, watching this 
performance in amazement, made room 
for him on the bench when he came back. 

“Why all that-waltzing, Dave?” 

“Oh! that?” The catcher grinned. “I was 
first. man up in the second inning. I 
walked past the ump, you called me back 
and told me to wait out the pitcher, and 
in coming back I walked in front of the 
ump. In going toward the plate, back to 
the bench and out to the plate again I 
had circled him. I got a double that 
first time up, so I’ll circle the ump every 
time I go to bat this afternoon. May! 
it'll help beat the jinx on this old bat.” 

Jimmy stared. “You don’t really believe 
that stuff, do you?” 

“Sure do!” 

“You were thrown out that last time 
up.” 

“Can’t make a hit every trip to the 
plate,” Dave said sensibly. 

Baseball superstition! Great cats! Jim- 


my had not counted on this enemy. This 
Eureka crowd seemed to be such a fine, 
eager, sensible group. His gaze went to 
the bats, all neatly laid out in a row; 
and he remembered having he: me- 
body say that if the bats ie dis- 
arranged during a game it was good-night 
game! He hadn’t paid much attention to 
it at the time; it seemed trivial even now. 

“Dave,” he said, “I thought you had 
some sense.” 

“What’s wrong with me?” 

“What has the way you step to the bat 
got to do with your hitting?” 

“T’ve seen it work out.” Dave’s jaw set. 

“But you can’t get hits just because you 
walk out a certain way.” 

“T’ve seen it happen!” Dave insisted 
stubbornly. 

“Oh,” Jimmy said impatiently, “wake 
up. That’s childish.” The next instant as 
the catcher’s face flushed with anger, he 
saw that he had made a mistake. This was 
no way to run a team; you had to humor 
men, not battle with them over things 
that didn’t count. He laid a soothing 
hand on the other boy’s knee. 

“Only fooling, Dave,” he said. “Follow 
any system you like if it will get you two- 
baggers.” 

The catcher was mollified. “Well, may- 
be not two-baggers, but hits, anyway.” 
There was no question that he believed 
it. 

Jimmy, glancing along the bench, saw a 
row of heads nodding approval. The 
habitual whistle that was ready to come 
through his puckered lips strangled back 
in his throat. Did the whole team have 
the same crazy notion? Andy Willets, 
down at the end of the row, caught his 
eye, smiled, winked. No; one of them was 
sane, at any rate. And then, Jimmy for- 
got the matter entirely as a Eureka bat- 
ter rammed the ball into deep right for 
three bases. 


W HEN the game ended Eureka had a 
9 to 3 victory to set down in the 
record. It was not until Jimmy was 
homeward bound that he remembered that 
Applegate had played Kent in its open- 
ing game three weeks before and had man- 
aged to squeeze out a 6 to 5 triumph. Of 
course, Applegate never took the Kent 
game seriously. Kent was just a sort of 
baseball laboratory. All sorts of plays were 
tried out on her, some of them to be dis- 
carded and never used again. Neverthe- 
less—Jimmy wondered what Applegate 
would think of the Eureka score. 
He had his answer next day at noon. 
As he came out of the high school Car- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“Tt takes more than a little tough luck 
to beat this team.” 

Mertz, shame-faced, came in from the 
outfield. “Sorry,” he mumbled. “I had 
one hand up shielding my eyes. I must 
have swung my head to one side. I got 
the sun full; after that I couldn’t see.” 

“Forget it,” called Landis. “Am I up? 
Watch me slam one—” His voice trailed 
off. “By gosh,” he choked, “no wonder it 
happened. Look at the bats!” 

They lay there in disorder. 

“There’s your hoodoo,” said a voice. 

All around him Jimmy could feel the 
players slumping. “Nonsense!” he cried an- 
grily. “I jumped up to see Mertz make 
the catch, and my foot struck the bats.” 

“And then Mertz lost the ball.”* Landis 
shook his head, moped up to the plate, 
and was thrown out on a weak grounder. 
The next two batters were easy outs. 

Jimmy raged. What were they, ball 
players or a lot of half-wits who believed 
in fairies? They didn’t even bother to 
argue with him. Winterbottom, when he 
reached the mound, seemed to have lost 
an inch or two of his height. His first 
ball was hammered for two bases. He 
walked the next man. The third batter 
stung him for a single. The inning be- 
came a rout, an agony. Nine Vanderbilt 
boys raced across the plate before the 
slaughter was over. Nine—Jimmy swal- 
lowed a rock in his throat. Nine runs! 
He tried to whistle, but no sound came 
from between his dry lips. This was the 
game he had counted on to lift Eureka 
out. of its class! 

The team, dejected and forlorn, came 
in from the field. 

“As soon as I saw those bats,” Landis 
croaked, “I knew—” 

Swept by a revulsion of feeling, Jim- 
my sprang to his feet. Willets looked at 
him curiously. It came to him, dimly, that 
in the collapse of that ghastly inning Wil- 
lets had been the only one to hold his 
courage and to play the game. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Home,” said Jimmy. His voice was 
hoarse. “You fellows don’t want a coach; 
you want somebody to tell you bedtime 
stories and scare away the bogey man. 
I’m through.” 

He strode across the field and left them 
standing in a helpless group before the 
bench. As he rode he reflected bitterly 
that he was going from Eureka a failure 
as a coach back to the scene of his Apple- 
gate failure as a player. He couldn’t 
catch flies back of him—he couldn’t teach 
inside stuff. The future was a blank. 


(To be concluded.) 


Fresh-water Clem 


(Continued from page 10) 


hard-boiled Irishman’s eyes. 

“T done yuh wrong, kid,” stated the boss 
canvasman gruffly. “I thought last night 
you was yellow—stringin’ in with the skip- 
per because you was afraid. Lyin’ to side 
with ’im. Finally, right this very night, 
I got the truth out o’ Willie-off-the-Yacht 
—ain’t seen yuh since, I always hate t’ 
admit I'm wrong—funny that way. But 
I’m admittin’ it now. You ain’t no First 
o’ May, Rann—you’re a showman.” 

“Thanks, Horse!” grinned Rann, a song 
in his heart as he wiped the blood from 
his mouth. “Some scrap, eh? Hello, here 
come the cops.” 

“Gallopin’ up, covered with sweat, af- 
ter the fight’s all over,” grunted Horse. 
“By the way, that felluh James tried to 
spread a yarn about you sayin’ what 
Steamer did. Better call his hand.” 

“J will,” promised Rann. 

The jealous James was no one to be 
afraid of. 

“Well, wash your face and rest up and 
give Henry back his pony before he has a 
hemorrhage. We'll be packed up in a 
jiffy. See you in the truck. Gosh, look 
at old Blackshirt! Ain’t he a sight? Some 
scrap! Eats in the pie car are on me to- 
night, Rann—I’m treatin’ a seasoned show- 
man!” 


Bring Along a Brownte 


Brownie cameras are a lot of fun to use; 
and the pictures they make so easily are a 
lot of fun to have. 


Photography is one sport that you can 
enjoy alvays. 


Brownie cameras are Eastman-made and your 
Kodak dealer has them. Prices start at $2.00. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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“Yo ho! Skinny! 
Lookit my Johnson Motor” 


fisemest in weight—unusual speed and 
power—and remarkably easy to handle 
and operate; these are the advantages a 
Johnson Outboard Motor offers a boy. 

It’s the boy’s motor. Every boy is proud and 
happy to have one. There’s more water-fun 
for a boy with a Johnson. 

If Dad’s going to buy an outboard — tell 
himtogetthe one that fishermen, cottagers and 
explorers the world over use—the Johnson. 


Write for our catalogue! cAsk any Johnson 
dealer about our free trial and payment plan. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
210 Sample Street + South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Co., 
Peterborough, Ontario 


J 


Any boy.can carry a Johnson. 


The Light Single weighs 26 lbs. 


Outboard x32, Motors toy bait lee 


Ss eS 35 Ibs.—2} h.p. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 


here's a Real Guy 


Know what he does? He plays Alto 
Saxophone with a fifty piece Band. When they 
Bive a concert he gets up and playsa solo on his 


BUESCHE 
Tue Tone Saxophone 


Some Guy! Howtheycheerhim. No wonderhe’s 


popularand the ringleader’round Duncan,Okla. 
His name is Donald Stincheum, 13 years old. 


Why Don’t YOU Hit the Ball? 


You can do it. Any normal boy can learn to play 
any Buescher Instrument. The Saxophone is 
Easy. Three lessons, given on request with each 
new Saxophone, start you off. You'll be playing 
tunes in a week. And how the rest of the fellows 
will envy you. Oh, Boy! 


Here’s What We Will Do 


If your Dad and Mother are willing we will send 
you any Buescher Instrument to try for six days 
in your own home. If you like it and decide to 
keep it you can senda little payment each month 
until it is all paid for. You can earn the money 
yourself. Mail the coupon and we will send you 
the details of this wonderful plan. Dothis Today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1381 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


to Play - Easy. to Pay 
The Story ofthe | suescHensaND nemo, om | 


Gentlemen : Without obligating me in any way please 

[ send me your free literature. lam interested in the in| 
Gives complete history and 
tells why the Buescher is so 


[_ sirument checked below. 
Saxophone(] CornetO TrumpetO) Trombone() Tuba | 
easy to learn to play. Init you ches 
will find the first lesson chart. 


Mention any other. . % | 
You must have this fine book. 


Easy 
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Make This Robin Hood Outfit 


By Arthur W. Lambert, Jr. 


American Indians used bow and ar- 


Ayes think of the reasons that the 
their 


row as most important 
weapon? 

The reasons are easy to find. It was a 
sure, dependable weapon. It was the easi- 
est to make and to handle. And, when it 
wasn’t in use for game-killing, it supplied 
a lot of mighty good sport. Even now it’s 
a real man’s weapon, too—last year a 
group of American hunters went to Africa 
and killed lions and 
all manner of wild 
game, except the in- 
vulnerable elephants 
and rhinos, with bow 
and arrow, 

It’s. still just as 
easy for American 
boys to handle, and 
much easier to make, 
because so much bet- 
ter tools are right at 
hand. Moreover, 
there are a dozen 
archery games any 
number of boys, 
from one to one 
hundred, can play 
and enjoy a whole 
lot. 

Because it's so 
simple and inexpen- 
sive to construct an 
outfit, I’m going to 
tell how to go about, 
it. If you have 
plenty of money, 
perhaps you'll buy 
your equipment, 

First select a straight grained stick, free 
from knots or blemishes, and saw it with 
the grain to a length of 68 inches, a width 
of 1%-inches and the same thickness. 
White hickory and elm are good, easily 
obtainable woods: northern ash, red cedar, 
white oak and walnut are better, but more 
difficult to handle properly. The very best 
woods are osage orange, mulberry, black 
locust, sassafras, yew, lemon, lance, snake, 
cedar and washaba; but it’s pretty hard to 
get them. Hard wood is most plentiful, 
and that is what I am describing here. If 
by chance you're using soft wood, make 
the bow a little wider and thinner. 


To Lay Out the Bow 


ARK your stick like that in Figure A 

—a line straight down the middle of 
the back, a true center line all around, and 
the two handle lines—one one inch, the 
other three inches, from the true center. 
Thus the upper limb will be longer than 
the other. 

Then taper both limbs from handle lines 
to end, using a plane. With the chalk line 
as a guide, shape the sides approximately 
as in Figure B—don’t narrow them much 
until you approach the ends. When you've 
finished this, test the bow by bending it 
across your knee about two-thirds of the 


distance it will have to bend to take a 
25-inch arrow. Round and smooth it, and 
it will appear as in Figure C. Remember 
that the lower limb, because it is shorter, 
ee be slightly smaller in cross-section 
also. 

Now comes the “tillering.” This con- 
sists of putting a temporary string on the 
bow, then bending it at various curves 
and holding it in position with a “tiller” 
or notched stick, and trimming and shap- 
ing it so that both 
limbs always bend 
evenly. Only the 
thick portion at the 
center should remain 
stiff. 

The handle is sim- 
ple. Two pieces of 
soft wood are glued 
onto the square cen- 
ter of the bow. Each 
is tapered, as shown 
in Figure D. Then it 
is coated with glue, 
wrapped with chalk 
line, glued again and 
sandpapered smooth 
before being given 
two good coats of 
paint. Figure E is 
the finished grip. 

You're ready now 
for the tips. Many 
bow-makers like 
cow’s horn tips, and 
they’re good looking. 
But good white 
hickory tips, per- 
haps from a hammer 
or ax handle, are better. Whichever you 
use, the process is the same. 

First shape your tip—a cow’s horn is 
already shaped. Then, with a reamer, 
(you can make one from a cheap screw 
driver), bore a hole to the proper shape 
(Figure F). Glue the tip on a short stick 
to facilitate further shaping. Do this on an 
emery wheel if possible; otherwise files 
will do the work. Then, with a small 
round file, file the notch or “nock” for the 
bowstring, as in Figure G. Soak it in hot 
water, remove the work stick, and glue it 
to the end of the finished bow, carefully 
shaped to make a perfect fit. Be careful 
not to crack the tip when gluing it on. 

Although both horn tips may be alike, 
it is customary to make the lower tip 
heavier to protect it from the ground. The 
upper tip may be made to a fancy shape 
and should have a small hole bored 
through to hold the twine loop that keeps 
the bowstring in place when the bow is 
unstrung. 

Next take the bow out and shoot it 
several times. Notice how it acts. Correct, 
finally, any faults you find. If it’s too 
strong, shave it a little. If it’s weak, give 
it of your little brother and make a new 
one 

Now give the handle a final coat of 
paint, and decorate it with any combina- 
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Making a bow and arrow isn’t so hard. These drawings, not drawn to scale, 
show you how. 
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It's Easy 
toBuild a 
Powerful Set 


Using the New and 
Improved FRESHMAN 
TRF" Low Loss Kit 


RADIO RECEIVER 


and Imp, 


ESHMay 
itt 


Straight Line Wave Length 
Condensers With Low Loss 
Self Balanced Coils - - - 
These are the iden- 
tical units which 5 
have made the 0 
FRESHMAN 9 — 
MASTERPIECE 
factory built Receivers the World’s 
Greatest Radio Sets, 
Complete instructions for building 
this powerful five tube receiver, 
written in plain everyday English, 
together with actual size schematic 
wiring diagram, are furnished with 
every FRESHMAN “TRF” Kit. 
Sold by Authorized 
Freshman Dealers Only! 


CHAS. FRESHMAN CO., Inc. 
Freshman Building, New York 
2626 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


Box of 3 pencils full name in gold 15c. Postage 


)., 1187 Teutonia Ave., 


IN ONE 
9140 Tour 3 


Selling Luminite Radium Pendants 
HERE'S one of the easiest, quickest ways to 
make money in spare time. Sell the amaz- 
img Luminite Superior Pendants (20 per cent 
brighter than any others) at 25c each to friends 
and neighbors—and make a big eee Just ask 
to place one in a dark room, and from 3 to 12 
will be bought at once. 
No more stumbling in the 
dark, trying to find the light. 
No more ruffled tempers and 
bruised shins The glow of 
the Luminite Radium Pen- 
dants guides the way. 
This wonderful device is 
easily attached to any light. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell 
like hot-cakes! boys 
girls make $1.40 an 
hour, easily. Many families 
buy a whole dozen at a time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


any 


mail we will send you 12 attractive Luminite Pendant 
jo with ium luminous material an 

with full directions. it wi man only $1.60. 
Sell for $3.00. Your profit will be $1.40 on dozen 
sold. You risk absolutely nothing, for we refund your 
money at all simes on any unsold Luminite Pendants, 

ct at once. dress the Luminite ration, 
29 Scott St., Newark, N.J. We are it 
Producers of Guaranteed Radium Luminous Accessories 


tion of nice quiet colors like green, yellow, 
scarlet, blue or orange that appeals to you. 
Then varnish it, or, better yet, give it 
alternate coats of shellac and linseed oil, 
polishing with fine steel wool and finally 
with pumice. Rub on a coat of floor 
wax now and then, after it’s finished, to 
protect it from dampness. 

If no ready-made cord proves satis- 
factory, a good bowstring can be made of 
about fifteen strands of No. 8 J. & P. 
Coats spool cotton thread. Wax the 
thread well with warm beeswax, and twist 
it into a strand. 


Arrows Are Easy,'/Too 


OR your arrows, you'll find white pine 

a good wood. It isn’t so strong as 
some woods, but it is fine to work with. 
Hickory and birch make tougher arrows. 
Each arrow should be made from a 24-inch 
piece of wood, *-inch square, planed and 
sandpapered smooth and round. And be 
sure every arrow is absolutely straight. 

Feathers should be put on in threes—all 
three always cut from the same wing, so 
as to “rifle” the arrow and make it spin 
properly in flight (Figure H). One 
feather, the “cock-feather,” must be at a 
right angle to the nock in the base of the 
arrow, and is placed perpendicular to the 
string when the arrow is “nocked.” 

Feathers are stuck on with glue, and 
bound with thread. It’s a good idea to 
paint the feather end of your arrows a 
lively color, so that they may be found 
easily. 

There are plenty of points you can put 
on your arrows. Figure I is a good one, 
and simple—all you have to do is bind 
the arrow tip firmly. Figure J, of metal, 
is the favorite target point or “pile” of 
many archers—frequently a machine shop 
will make them up several hundred at a 
time. Figure K is a large cork glued and 
bound to the shaft, and L is nothing 
more than a pencil eraser fastened on with 
rubber cement. 

When your arrow is finished, it should 
be 25 inches long for a 6 -inch bow. Never 
pull a bow of this length back more than 
25 inches—if you do, you'll have to make 
another! 

Now you've finished your bow and ar- 
rows. But you have the target yet to 
make. That’s no big problem. If you're 
using the rubber-tipped arrow (you can 
cut a mark in the tip, ink it before each 
shot and have a “written” record of your 
hit) a target of wall board is good. A bet- 
ter one, for use with metal piled arrows, 
is made of oilcloth backed with straw 
over a wooden frame. 

The target consists of five concentric 
circles. Standard colors for the circles, 
from the center out, are gold, red, blue, 
black and white; the value of the rings 
is nine, seven, five, three and one. Prob- 
ably most boys will want to use a target 
36 inches in diameter, although for short 
ranges a 24-inch diameter is popular. Ex- 
perienced archers, shooting at greater dis- 
tances, often use a four-foot target. 
Usually targets are set up on easel-like 
stands, 


Play These Archery 


Games 


Ts best fun in archery is in target 
practice—shooting against your own 
score, or against any number of 

other fellows.’ The only way you'll learn 
to shoot well, besides, is in constant prac- 
tice. So keep everlastingly at it, and slow- 
ly you'll find you’re developing a strong 
right arm and a sure eye! 

Remember, when you're learning, that 
your heels should be in line with the tar- 
get, so that your left side is toward it, 
with left arm almost at right angles to 
your feet. Your right hand, as it draws 
the string and arrow back until the arrow 
head is touching the bow, should be just 
at your cheek. Always draw the bow in 
just the same manner, and always check 
on each shot—find what’s wrong, if possi- 
ble, or what’s right. 

And remember that each arrow, no mat- 
ter how well made, has its own peculiari- 
ties. Some you'll have to discard; others 
will fit certain distances or conditions per- 
fectly, and you'll learn just when it’s best 
to_use them. 

If you’re shooting against yourself, the 


*Gladation 


will be here 


—in a minute 


IGHT on top of yoube- 
fore youknowit. Don’t 
waste a bit of it. 
Remember last fall, how 
you wished that you had 
done a lot of things that you 
didn’t do. Time lost just be- 
cause you were notall set at 
the start for a full summer. 
First thing—give your bi- 
cycle a good looking-over. 
See that everythingis ready 
to take you where you 
want to go without 
danger of trouble along 
the road. 
By all means, see 
that your tires are in 


Trade Mark 
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YE 
good condition. If you put 
United States Bicycle Tires 
on last year, they are still 
good for plenty of service 
yet. 

It’s the fellow who rides 
on U.S. GIANT CHAIN 
TREADS or some other 
United States Bicycle Tire 
who can forget all about 
tire trouble—there just 
isn’t any. 

Made by the same com- 
pany that makes the 
famous Royal Cords 
on Dad’s car—and you 
can’t ask for anything 
better than that. 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway, New York City 


United 


Bicycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


States 
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AKRON. OHIO,U.S: 
PATO. JUNE 


Here it is, lads, treat it rough 


Hurl Flexyde up against a brick wall until your arm aches. 
Bat it to the four corners of a muddy lot. 


Leave it out in the rain all night. Then wash it as you wash 
your hands. It will look and act like new. 


That's the way it wears; here’s the way it plays: 
Fleayde is guaranteed to bat, throw and field 
Just like the best league ball you've ever seen. 


Made especially for hard-hitting Young America. Costs only 
$1.25 and is worth a lot more. If you don’t find Flexyde at 
your dealer’s, send us his name, and $1.25, and we’ll see that 
you’re supplied. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., Akron, Ohio 


FLE XYDE 
A Small rice, 
To KEER A THRE } 

“Leak-l 


\\ 


Makes Tires Wear Longer'\ 


One tube will keep a tire 
leak-proof all season. 
30c a tube at bicycle sup- 
ply and hardware stores. 


Look for Signatur? 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
520 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


(Continued from page 43) 
thing to do is to have a “backyard 
round.” The target should be set up some 
place where you're mighty certain stray 
arrows won't do any damage—against an 
earth-bank is a good place. Make marks 
at 25, 35 and 45 yards from the target for 
your three shooting positions. Then, from 
the 25-yard mark, shoot six arrows. Then 
recover your arrows, wiping off each one 
with a cloth as you pull it from the ground. 
Record on a scoring pad not only your 
total score for the six shots (if you have 
one hit in the center circle, two in the 
third and one in the fifth, for instance, 
your score is 20) but also record the full 
number of hits which in this case is four. 
Then shoot four 
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after you (or before, if he has the “hon- 
or’). A hit on the clout counts five, un- 
less your opponent also hits the clout: 
then neither counts. Other arrows in the 
cirele count one each, just as in horse- 
shoes, if they are nearer to the clout than 
the nearest arrow of the opponent. 


They Must Be in the Circle 


UT no arrow scores if it’s outside the 

big circle. 

You repeat this shooting as often as 
necessary to give one of the shooters (or 
one team, if four are playing) the 31 
points necessary to victory. In case of 
a team match, one man on each side shoots 

from each end, so that 


more “ends,” as the 
set of six shots is 
called, from the 25- 
yard mark. Repeat the 
performance at the 
35-yard and 45-yard 
marks. Then total 
your score, and find 
out how good you are. 
If, on a 36-inch target, 
you've made less than 
100 for the 90 shots 
you’re still in the 
novice class. When 
you make 150, you're 
out of the dub divis- 
ion definitely. You are 
showing real promise 
at 200. And at 250 you 
can begin to tell the 
other chaps how to do 
it. 


the gun crew. 


Shooting 31—Like 
Horseshoes 


“Enemy on Port 
Bow! 


IKE a fire siren that call 
rang through the night. 
Wally Radnor at his post 
listened for commands from 
“Mark! Mark! 
Mark!” came the trainer’s cry. 
Then silence—no answering 
crash of the port gun! Someone 
had failed! The human element 
—that’s what the Admiral had 
referred to when Wally had 
boasted to ’Stanguey Brooke 
that the great guns of the 
Montana could beat off a 
destroyer attack. You'll like 
this new test of Wally’s nerve. 
Warren Hastings Miller tells of 
it next month in 


“Don’t Get Excited!” 


it’s not necessary to 
j go back and forth as 
in two-man “thirty- 
one.” 

There is this catch 
in scoring: You can- 
not pass 10, 20 or 30 
without making two 
points at one time. 
That is, if your score 
is either 9, 19, 29, you 
must make at, least 
two points in one 
“inning” before you 
can continue to count 
up your score. One 
point at 9, 19, or 29 
doesn’t mean a thing, 
except that it’s your 
honor in the next inn- 
ing. When you make 
one at such a time it’s 
called “one for an egg 
shell,” because your 
score goes unchanged. 

If more than four 


1" 


HE best game I 
know for two or 
four is called “shooting thirty-one.” It’s 
something on the scheme of horseshoe 
pitching, in scoring and general plan. 
There are two goals—you set their dis- 
tance apart by making it 10 yards less 
than the range of the weakest bow to be 
used, For 66-inch bows, this will ordi- 
narily be about 135 yards. Each goal is a 
circle 20 feet in diameter on the ground, 
with a “clout” of white straw or white 
cardboard, two feet in diameter, marking 
the center. 
You shoot three arrows from one mark 
to the other, and your opponent shoots 


are to play, an elimi- 
nation tournament is 
good. This may be run off by having two- 
man matches, each man shooting 15 “ends” 
and the loser dropping out while the win- 
ner goes on to the advanced rounds. 

Then there are plenty of other games 
you can make up yourself. Perhaps, as 
you become more proficient, you'll want to 
make yourself a bigger, stronger bow. In- 
dians and the band of Robin Hood, 
famous for their archery, used bows as 
tall as they were. 

You'll find archery a fascinating sport— 
one that develops a cool hand and eye and 
a steady nerve. Why not try it? 


Going on a Hike? 


(Continued from page 28) 


feet, will swell, and walking thereafter will 
be doubly painful. 

On excessively hot days it may be ad- 
visable to rest two or three hours at mid- 
day, and walk in the cool of the morning 
and afternoon. Drink often, if you like, 
but only a few swallows at a time. Do 
not weaken yourself by a long swim in 
the course of the day when you still have 
a hard push ahead of you. Save this till 
the last if possible. Finally, unless you 
are already in training, do not walk too 
far the first day, or on the second you 
may be unable to walk at all. Stop as soon 
as you are pleasantly tired, take a good 
long rest, with careful attention to your 
feet and your food, and prepare to start 
early next. morning. 

The “don’ts” ae the hiker are few but 
emphatic, First, don’t accept lifts from 
motorists. Some boys hike clear across 
the continent enjoying the hospitality of 
so many tourists’ back seats that their 
shoes seldom touch the ground. They are 
partly justified by the fact that they are 
traveling for distance. But you are not. 
You are hiking for the hike’s sake. If for 
any cause less ser- 
ious than a bad 


Second, obey trespass signs. When a 
sign warns you to stay off, do it. An 
irate farmer in Minnesota once came very 
near carving me with a hatchet because T 
had ignored his sign. I had a suspicion, 
before, that it was wise to steer clear of 
posted property, but after that I was sure 
of it. But aside from the danger of be- 
ing reduced to cat meat, it, is best to re- 
member that each person’s property is 
his own and to respect his rights. 

The benefits of hiking are far too many 
for listing here. Friendships, excellent 
exercise and training in endurance, knowl- 
edge of local geography, acquaintance with 
all the aspects of the out-of-doors—these 
you will get and a dozen others besides. 
And don’t overlook the promise of ad- 
venture! Hiking sounds rather mild in 
comparison with some sports, but you will 
learn with experience that you can go 
hardly a mile without bumping into excit- 
ing or amusing adventures. What these 
will be or the nature of them no one can 
tell. They are always unexpected, and in 
the unexpectedness lies their charm. Sim- 
ply start out with an open mind and 

a willingness to ac- 
cept whatever 


sprain you suc- 
cumb to the allure- 
ment of wheels, 
you will betray the 
whole purpose of 
the expedition and 
lose the greater 
share of its reward. 


comes, and you 
may return from a 
hike into the next 
township with 
memories as rich 
as if you had trav- 
eled halfway round 
the world. 
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A Dealer in 


By W. J. 


[bee DOBBS always seemed to 
have plenty of spending money, and 
at first none of us knew where he 

got it. We used to see him puttering 
around in his back yard, or starting off 
for the creek with a minnow seine and his 
little brother, or doing other things that 
seemed to be anything but productive of 
spending money. 

And then, one day, we saw in the local 
hardware store which sold most of the 
sporting goods in our town a big home- 
made placard which informed us that live 
bait of all kinds could be obtained from 
Thomas Dobbs—prices reasonable. When 
somebody asked Tommy about it he said 
he’d been supplying farmers out his way 
with bait for two months, and it was such 
a pleasant way to earn money that he de- 
cided to extend his business. 

Everybody fishes at one time or another, 
and so we all had occasion to buy some 
of Tommy’s wares, and to examine his 
“baitery,” as he called it. He told me all 
about it. 

“Live bait is the thing any fisherman 
wants if he’s after game fish,” he said, 
“and I know how some fellows hate to 
catch their own. So I thought I might 
do it for ’em.” 

He showed me, in his back yard, three 
big wooden tubs sunk until their tops were 
flush with the ground. Each was filled 
with rich black loam and provided with 
a screen cover. He stirred the loam in 
one of them with his hand, and half a 
dozen big angleworms came to view. 


Worms Are Cheap 


“TT\HESE fellows bring me ten to fifteen 

cents a dozen,” he said. “They're 
more valuable in late summer, when the 
ground is dry, than earlier in the season. 
I get most of them by picking up the 
‘night crawlers’ on the lawn after a rain 
—use a lantern. Find ’em by the dozens 
then. I put a little milk, sweet or sour, on 
the loam every other day—that keeps the 
worms fat and happy. And fishers like 
milk-fed worms, too!” 

Minnows, which Tommy sold for about 
twenty cents a dozen, were a little harder 
to catch and handle. He had made him- 
self a floating live-box of two six-foot 
and two three-foot two-by-fours, for upper 
framework, with some lighter wood to ex- 
tend down into the water about three 
feet, the whole. box covered 
with screen and provided with 
a light screened lid. Then he 
put the live-box in- 
to the near-by creek 
and got out his min- 
now seine—a net 15 
to 20 feet long with 
floats at the upper 
edge and sinkers at 
the lower. 

“My kid brother, 
Ed, and I work the 


ah 


( tomesl 


Fishworms 


Schaldach 


shallow waters to get minnows,” Tommy 
explained, “and we get a lot of fun out of 
it. Ed seems to have an eye for shiners— 
he always finds ’em before I do. Shiners 
are about the best kind of minnows, be- 
cause they are bright; but we use every 
kind under the sun. 

“For deeper water I have a different 
kind of net—made it from four umbrella 
staves joined at one end a good deal like 
an umbrella and covered with netting. I 
put a stone at the closed end, and then 
lower it into the water. The game is to 
pull it up under a school of minnows. But 
the other way is better. 


Keeping Fish Feeling Fit 


“QIOME fellows use tubs instead of a 

live box. They’re all right, but you 
have to change the water every three or 
four days, and feed the fish crumbs now 
and then. The point is to keep a min- 
now feeling fit, because fish—and fishers 
—like ’em wriggly.” 

Hellgramites and frogs were Tommy’s 
most expensive merchandise. Hellgram- 
ites, the larvae of the Dobson fly, with 
their blackish-green bodies, many legs and 
evil little nippers, he found in the shal- 
lows of the creek by turning over stones. 
Similar to them in nippers and in hiding 
places were his crayfish. 

“Easier to find, too,” Tommy declared. 
“That’s why I sell ‘em for five cents, and 
the hellgramites for ten. Soft shell cray- 
fish are best—that’s the crayfish just after 
he’s shed his old shell and hasn’t grown a 
new hard one yet. Anglers like the soft 
shells.” 

Tommy kept both hellgramites and 
crayfish in wooden boxes with small holes 
bored all around an inch from the bot- 
tom, stones scattered on the bottom and 
water up to the level of the holes. He 
changed water daily. 

“What. do fishers like best?” Tommy 
said. “Frogs, by a long shot. Little 
spotted fellows, called leopard or meadow 
frogs, are most popular, I catch frogs in 
my hands or in a little net, and keep ’em 
in a screened cage in a shady place. Feed 
’em bread and things, and the flies come 
of their own accord! They need a shal- 
low pan of water, of course.” 

The frogs sold for ten cents, too. It 
seemed to me Tommy’s prices were rea- 
sonable, considering the work. But he 
found a lot of fun in it—it wasn’t 
work at all. 

“When a fellow likes to bum 

along through the 
- woods,” he grinned, 

“gathering live bait 
is nothing but fun. 
Believe me, it’s a 
lot better than dust- 
ing off a desk when 
the old sun is shin- 
ing and you yearn 
to get outside!” 
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Use this ballot (or make one to avoid cutting your magazine) to tell us what 
kind of reading you like best. It will help to bring you more of the same. 


“Best Reading” Editor, Taz American Boy, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


I like best the following short stories, serials and articles in the May 


MAIL YOUR BALLOT TO-DAY: 
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“I usep to think that because the 
Eveready ‘B’ Battery No. 772 
cost less than either of the larger 
Heavy Duty Evereadys that I was 
saving money. As a matter of 
fact, on four or five tube sets, that 
was false economy. 

“The right size Eveready ‘B’ 
Batteries to use depends on the 
number of tubes in your set. 
The life of the batteries depends 
on how much you listen in and 
on whether a ‘C’ battery is 
employed.” 

To get the maximum of “B” 
battery life and satisfaction, fol- 
low these simple rules: 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Ever- 
eady No. 772. 


On 4 or more tubes—Use 
the Heavy Duty “B” Bat- 
teries, either No. 770, or the 
even longer-lived Eveready 


Layerbilt No. 486. 


On all but single tube sets— 
Use a “C” battery*. 


*Note: A “C” battery greatly increases the life 
of your “B” batteries and gives a quality of reception 
unobtainable without it. Radio sets may easily be 
changed to permit the use of a “C” battery by any 
competent radio service man, 


“The little wrinkle that 
makes my *B’ 
longer 1s using the right 
size Evereadys with 
a‘C’ battery” 


batteries last 


Follow these rules and No. 
772, on 1 to 3 tube sets, will last 
a year or more; Heavy Duties, 
on sets of 4 or more tubes, eight 
months or longer. 


The average year-round use of 
a set is two hours a day. If you 
listen longer your “B” batteries 
will have a somewhat shorter life. 
If you listen less they will last 
just that much longer. 


Our new booklet, ‘Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,”’ is free for the asking. It 
also tells about the proper battery 
equipment for the new power 
tubes. : 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 


wear-New York wsat—Cincinnati 


wyar-Providence wear-Cleveland 
weeI—Boston ww)J-Detroit 
wtac-W orcester won-Chicago 
wri-Philadelphia woc-Davenport 
wor-Buffalo {uinnes oli 
wear-Pittsburgh WCCO\Ss, Pai 


xsp-St. Louis 


Lert—wo. 486, 
for 4, 5 or more 


tubes. 


$5.50. 


Ricut — Ever- 
eady Dry Cell 


Radio 


ee ge 


Battery, 1% 


volts. 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


AA StylerGlorsSizes 


are offered for your 

choice in the famous line! 

of Ranger Bicycles 
Roadsters, Racers, Motor- 
bikes, Camelbacks, Double- \® 
bars, Sports, Juveniles—Girl's 
and Ladies’ Models too! 


Always the best gift for Christ - 
mas, Graduation and Birthday! 
penses are added to the cost 


00 0 
Save s10%tos25” of your Ranger. Our 


famous 35 year old sales plan—Factory-direct-to- 
Rider, saves you big money on your bicycle. In 
407 large cities we have special Factory Distributors. 
If there is one in your town we will send you a letter 
of introduction to him with your one b Tf not, we 
ship direct express prepaid, from the Factory. 


Rangers5~2 Month 


If not convenient to pay cash in full we will ship 
at once if desired and you can pay as you ride and 
sale. it—only $5 a month! 

n addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 
models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 
On the plan of purchase most convenient for you, 
Mead Bicycles will save you many dollars in first 
cost and give years of trouble-free satisfactory service. 


No extravagant selling ex- 


= We will allow 

aystreeTrial 2" 

0 days, to try 

and test the 

Mead bicycle of your selection. If you do not then 
know it to be the ONLY one for you—then return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a 
nny. Do business direct with the makers of 
Ranger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles on our 
Square Deal Plan that has given us more than a 
million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


TiresSundriesParts 


In our big free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 

ll bicycles in large size and in the actual col- 
ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the world) 
we also illustrate and describe 


Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies’ coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models etc., etc., that will fit any bi- 


cycle, Share with us (at our 
wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings which we make in the 
purchase and manufacture 
of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


Send No Money 


_On a postal or letter 
simply ask for the big free 
Ranger Catalog, Factory 
Prices. Thirty Day Free 


Trial Plan and Easy Pay- 

ment Terms. You can be 

Fiding the Ranger of your 
Write choice in a few days. Do 
Today! it now. 


Gycle Company 
Dept. 1-20, Chicago 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


Build a Canvas Canoe 


CANOE looks like a compli- 

cated thing to make, especially 

on paper. But don’t let a lot 
of lines frighten you. As a matter 
of fact, I would much rather build 
one than sit down at my drafting 
table and draw the plans. It takes 
but a minute to bend and fasten a 
curved strip, but it requires several 
minutes to plot it out and draw it. 

The canvas canoe is more practi- 
cal than its wooden brother for the 
amateur builder, because its canvas 
covering is easier to get, and easier 
to put on, than boards. Equally important, 
the canvas canoe is lighter and less ex- 
pensive, 

The drawings are for a canoe 16 feet 
long, with a beam measurement, of 34 in- 
ches. Figure 1 is a plan of the complete 
model, Fig 2 a plan of the uncovered 


Build and paddle your own canoe. 


board for seats (J, Fig. 1), a piece of 12- 

inch board out of which to shape end 

pieces (K), and two pieces of 1-by-2 for 

the finish gunwale strips (L); also a strip 

of 1-by-2 for the keelson, or outer keel 

nailed to the hull after the framework has 

been covered. 

For canvas, buy 10-02. 

You will need two strips 36 inches wide 
by 16 feet long. 

Hardware for assembling 

must be of copper, or 

brass, or galvanized iron, 


cotton duck. 


framework. Figure 3 gives one a better 
idea of the completed framework. Figures 
3 5 
z i 
=a =s 4 
® 


or otherwise protected 
against rust. The ends of 
the gunwales and ribbands 
are best secured with flat- 
head screws. The heads 
must be countersunk—set 


‘The completed canvas canoe and the uncovered 


framework. 


4 and 5 are cross-sections, the former taken 
a few feet from bow or stern, the latter 
midships. Figure 6 shows the start of the 
framework, and Figs. 7 to 13 are details 
of the stem and stern pieces, and molds. 

You can sit down now and figure up 
the materials needed for this 16-foot canoe, 
then telephone local dealers for costs. For 
the stem and stern pieces (A), both alike, 
of course, you need a 2-by-12-inch plank 
7 feet long. This should be of soft pine 
or cypress, since the pieces must be shaped 
three ways, and the wood must be easily 
worked. The molds (B and C) are tem- 
porary pieces, therefore may be built up 
of almost any material you have at hand. 
The keel (D) and the pair of gunwales 
(E) are 1-by-2s. Get 16-foot lengths, of 
pine, cypress or spruce. Cross braces F 
(Fig. 3), may be of 1-by-2-inch stock, also. 
Ribbands G are lattice strips, %-inch 
thick, 1% inches wide and 16 feet long. 
With four ribbands 
ona side, eight strips 
are needed. 


Use Lattice Strips 


N the days when 

wooden barrels 
were plentiful, bar- 
rel hoops made ex- 
cellent canoe ribs 
(H); but since the 
ribs must be spaced 
6 inches on centers, 
and twenty-eight are 
required, hoops to- 
day are out of the 
question, The best 
rib material is lat- 
tice strips. About 
140 lineal feet will 
be needed, to which 
another 20 feet 
should be added to 
cover possible break- 
age in bending. 

For trimming, you 
will need an 8-inch 
board 14 feet long 
for the inside canoe 
bottom (I, Fig. 1), 
two pieces of 6-inch 


below the surface—to pre- 
vent chafing of the can- 
vas covering. Cross con- 
nections of ribbands and 
ribs may be of nails long 
enough to drive through 
and clinch, or of screws, or 
copper rivets. It will sim- 
plify driving the nails to start holes with 
an awl, Six-ounce copper tacks are right 
for tacking the canvas. 

With the materials in hand, prepare the 
stem and stern pieces, first. 
A workbench with vise to 
hold the pieces is desirable. 
Figure 7 gives the width 
and length dimensions of 
the blocks. The stem and 
stern pieces are each made 
of two of the blocks placed 
back to back, and nailed 
together, as shown in Fig. 
11. Notice by the detail 
drawings that the front 
edge of each blotk is 
shaped down to a thickness 
of %-inch, also that the 
inner edge is shaped down 
from a thickness of 1% in- 
ches at the top to %-inch 


Details of the stem and stern pieces and diagrams of the temporary molds, 


at the bottom. The taper from the 
upper inner corner is gradual in 
both directions, as you will see by 
Fig. 11. The cutting is done easi- 
est with a plane. 

When the four blocks have been 
shaped, locate the notch at the bot- 
tom to receive the end of the keel. 
the four recesses for the ribband 
ends, and the top recess for the 
gunwale end, as shown in Fig. 8. 
Saw out the bottom notch, cut the 
recesses with a chisel. When you 
have finished the blocks, nail each 
pair together as shown in Figs. 10 
and 11, 


Now Make Molds 


EXT, prepare molds B and C by the 

diagrams of Figs. 12 and 13. Since 
you will not find boards wide enough for 
these, batten two pieces together as shown 
in Figs. 4 and 5. You will see that the 
curves are arcs of circles. Mark out and 
cut the pieces carefully, 

Figure 6 shows the first step of the work 
of assembling the framework, fastening 
the keel ends in the notches in the stem 
and stern pieces. After nailing, reinforce 
the connections with 3-by-3-inch iron an- 
gle braces placed as shown in Fig. 11. Then 
set molds B and C on the keel strip and 
toenail them to the strip. Gunwale strips 
E come next. Bend them around the 
molds as shown, and trim off their ends 
to fit the recesses in the stem and stern 
pieces. With these strips in position, check 
up to see that all parts of the framework 
are symmetrical. 

Fasten ribbands G, next, temporarily to 
mold C, spacing them equidistantly, four 
on each side (Fig. 5); then fasten the 
strips to molds B (Fig. 4), also temporar- 
ily, and then cut the ends to fit in the 
recesses in the stem and stern pieces. 

Before bending the strips for ribs H, 


soak them in water 
for half an hour or 
so. Bend and fasten 
the midships ribs to 
the keel, ribbands 
and gunwales, first, 
then work fore and 
aft, spacing the 
strips 6 inches on 
centers. A good 
method of fastening 
the rib and ribband 
strips together is by 
drilling holes 
through which to 
drive and clinch 
nails, Screws or riv- 
ets may be used. 
When the ribs 
have been put in 
place, cut cross 
braces F (Fig. 3) 
from a 1-by-2, and 
fasten them between 
the gunwales. You 
may remove molds 
B and C now, since 
(Cont. on page 59) 
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Sentinel of the Sky 


(Continued from page 24) 


round up the men responsible for the 
Bollen debacle, this noon. You'll never 
let him out of your sight. Try to find the 
combination of that safe in his desk papers, 
open the safe, and see what is there, if 
you can, before he comes home. However, 
you probably will be unable to open it. 
As soon as Crane returns, you and he will 
take off for Selfridge Field, and start your 
border-to-border test to-morrow—largely 
to keep him away from the field for a 
while.” 

In terse sentences he gave the white- 
faced Russ detailed instructions. Russ felt 
as though he were to cut the throat of 
his best friend. He hated this sneaking 
around in an effort to destroy the man 
who had made Russ what he was—one of 
the eight picked test pilots of the army, 
a leader in the service he loved as he did 
no other thing in life. Nevertheless, it 
was his duty to do this thing, and even 
though he flinched from Graves’ conclud- 
ing words, he could not cavil at those last 
dispassionate directions! 

“Consider him your enemy, to be 
watched as though he were about to 
spring at your own neck at any moment. 
Be careful, be watchful—and don’t let 
your conviction of his innocence blind 
you! I hope—we all hope—that he is the 
man he seems to be, but we can over- 
look no leads. Good-by, Farrell. And 
good luck. Report to Ridgeway, and he 
to me. Do not let Crane know your in- 
structions—or that I am here.” 

Russ stumbled from the room, and when 
he left Ridgeway to go to town, that tall, 
slim young gentleman was his usual mock- 
ing self as he said: 

“Sounds like Nick Carter himself, does- 
n't it? You're a sleuth now, Russ! So 
long, human bloodhound, I hope you don’t 
sniff out anything—I like the cuss, too!” 

Russ’s heart leaped in answer to the 
airy badinage—it seemed as though he 
had an ally. Never in his life had he 
hated doing anything so badly as he 
hated searching for that safe. He found 
it, set into the wall behind a picture, and 
covered cleverly with a door covered with 
wall paper. How had Graves found that 
out? . 


N hour of searching through the desk 

finally brought to light a slip of paper, 
in a sealed envelope. It was a real effort 
for Russ to open that confidential thing. 
But he did. And he found a string of 
letters and numbers in it. They might be 
the combination. 

It seemed like a profanation of some- 
thing high and holy to set to work on 
that safe. The mysterious Crane had con- 
fessed that there were things in his past 
of which he was ashamed; now his friend 
was trying to unearth whatever grisly 
skeleton there was— 

“What are you doing?” 

Russ leaped as though the words had 
been lashes stinging his back. White-faced 
and wild-eyed, he whirled to meet the ter- 
rible eyes of tall, slender, gray-headed 
Crane. Never had he seen such a look in 
them before, and the young flyer wilted 
before them, 

“I came back a little before time—and 
find this,’ Crane went on, advancing slow- 
ly. His voice did not raise or lower, but 
each word was like a hot coal dropping 
from his bloodless lips. “Very honorable. 
Returning good with evil, I see. What ex- 
cuse, sir, have you for attempting to open 
my private safe?” 

That question leaped out like a snake 
at the confused, ashamed pilot. 

“T—just thought that I'd look over your 
stuff on planes and—and sort of study it,” 
he mumbled. 

“You're a liar!” snapped Crane. 

Russ straightened. He remembered who 
he was, and the cause for which he was 
working. He could not blame Crane. 
Yet— 

“Graves is here—I know. For weeks 
they’ve been trying to probe into my 
private business. Now even you have for- 
saken me!” 

There was something pitiful in that last 
sentence, and Russ involuntarily put out 
his hand in a gesture of protest. 

“T haven’t, sir! Honest! I—” 


“Don’t lie!” ordered Crane, now his 
usual cold, aloof self. “So you’ve turned 
into a snake, crawling around through the 
slime to bite the hand that’s fed you, eh? 
Poking your nose into my private affairs 
at the behest of men who hate me—” 

Every sentence of Crane’s unemotional 
tirade stung and bit the suffering flyer. 
It was the more terrible because of the 
even, passionless tones. For an age he 
stood it, and at the finish he was looking 
Crane straight in the eye, taking that 
verbal flagellation unflinchingly, trying to 
steady himself by remembering that his 
first loyalty was to something beside which 
the friendship of men was small and petty. 

“I am through,” Crane said finally. “I 
will open the safe, and throw what it holds 
to the Cook Field men—give them what 
they had to become thieves to get! I am 
informed we test the new ship to-morrow. 
We will. And I'll leave them that ship, 
and carry away in my brain the other 
things I tried to give them, only to re- 
ceive insults in return! Are you ready to 
go to the field?” 

“Mr, Crane, don’t feel like that!” im- 
plored Russ. “You know all that’s been 
going on—and for the country’s welfare 
nobody must be above suspicion! Honest, 
sir, it'll all come out all right and you 
oughtn’t to—” 

He stopped, for Crane’s unreadable eyes 
were fastened on him with an expression 
which seemed to Russ to be suddenly 
softer and kinder. 

“How many things have been done in 
that name!” Crane mused, as though to 
himself, and Russ could not be quite cer- 
tain what he meant. 

As they rode to the field, Crane with 
a suitcase full of papers beside him, it 
seemed that the man was himself again, 
and had forgotten all that had happened. 
At the field, he maintained his usual atti- 
tude and gave no sign that anything ex- 
traordinary had happened. He greeted 
Colonel Beadle and others naturally, and 
when Russ and he piloted the huge mono- 
plane northward toward Selfridge Field, 
north of Detroit on the Canadian border, 
it seemed that the lean, rather harsh-faced 
civilian was almost happy. 

At Selfridge, where they spent the night, 
Crane withdrew to his own quarters early, 
as was his custom, and Russ, who shared 
them with him, was perforce compelled to 
leave the dozen or so pursuit pilots whom 
he knew and go with him. Crane did not 
say a word after his immediate good night, 
but the watching Russ saw that his light 
burned far into the. night. 


USS was up before dawn to see that 
the huge ship was in readiness for 
the fifteen-hundred-mile non-stop flight to 
the Mexican border. The single wing was 
seventy feet long, and its chord fifteen 
feet. Below it the long, enclosed fuselage 
was filled with gas tanks and extra steel 
containers from which the tanks were to be 
refilled. Built almost throughout, of Crano- 
lin—the new metal which Crane had in- 
vented and which was only one-sixth the 
weight of steel, and as strong—the great 
ship was light enough to be driven by a 
single twelve-cylinder Liberty. And the 
Liberty was air-cooled. That meant more 
weight saved—another Crane development. 
The roomy cockpit had seats set side by 
side, and the whole fuselage could be made 
airtight. An air pump supplied it with 
compressed air for flying at high altitudes, 
the atmosphere within being kept at nor- 
mal ground pressure by means of a re- 
lease valve. The pump was run by,a small 
propeller which whirled in the airstream. 
The motor had a supercharger on it, and 
the flight was to be made at twenty thou- 
sand feet, where the air was so thin that 
the resistance decreased amazingly. The 
average speed would easily be two hun- 
dred miles an hour. From the Great Lakes 
they should be landing alongside the Rio 
Grande, almost fifteen hundred miles away, 
in less than eight hours. 
At the crack of dawn Russ set his 


shoulder against the wheel, and opened | 


the four-hundred-fifty-horsepower motor 
wide. The ship took off like a great eagle 
with wide-spread wings, and to the rhythm 
of twelve mighty cylinders firing in tune, 
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its fishing time 
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you fellows need 


The Bristol Steel Fishing Rod is 
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every kind of fishing. Guaranteed ‘ 
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Bristol Steel Rods 


For example: No. 27 Bristol Bait Cast- 
ing Rod—$11.00. 4 to 64 feet long. 
Weight about 934 ounces. Agate cast- 
ing guides. Three joints. Cork double 
grip handle. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, order direct from us, enclos- 
ing price. 


Kingfisher Silk Lines 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines are known 
for their strength, long wear, smooth- 
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Made only of pure Japanese silk—no 
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fully guaranteed. 
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For example: No. 1109 Luckie Steel 
Telescopic Fly Rod—$3.00. Is 9 feet 
long with reversible cork handle, steel 
snake guides and one-ring fly top. En- 
ameled black. Length telescoped, 28 
inches. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct, enclosing price. 
Write—Free Catalog — Upon request 
we will send you free, illustrated cata- 
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Bristol, Kingfisher and Luckie styles. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
the Crane Number 1 winged its way up- 
ward toward the dawn. 

Six-thirty A. M., and they were four 
miles high. Russ closed the cockpit win- 
dows and threw on the supercharger, 
which was to feed compressed air to the 
carburetor of the motor, 

Like a wild thing released, the Crane 
monoplane leaped forward across the 
painted canvas, swathed in ground mist, 
which was the earth. 

Russ settled to his work. The earth in- 
ductor compass made the course an easy 
one; all they had to do was keep the ship 
in line with the needle, Landmark after 
landmark slipped by as the sun rose, and 
the ship hurtled through the sky above 
Michigan, then above Indiana, and crossed 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers a hundred miles south- 
east of St. Louis on schedule 
time. For a while they were 
in sight of the Mississippi, but 
the great Father of Waters 
dropped out of sight as the Ar- 
kansas River was left behind. 
Without the sign of a falter or 
miss, the air-cooled Liberty bel- 
lowed its song of surging power, 
and the Crane monoplane swept 
through the air with comet- 
like speed. It was almost ex- 
actly noon when Dallas lay be- 
neath them, its great white con- 
crete viaduct shining in the 
sun as hundreds of bug-like 
spots crawled across it. 

Ordinarily Russ would have 
been straining forward in his 
seat, more and more elated as 
state after state slid below him 
and he foresaw the , successful 
conclusion of a border-to-bor- 
der trip in eight hours, flying 
four miles high as a new and 
marvelous ship, under his pilot- 
ing, annihilated space and 
brought the largest country in 
the world into the space of a day’s jour- 
ney..-Now, however, there was nothing of 
pride or satisfaction as he thought con- 
tinually of the man beside him. Doubted 
by those to whom he was trying to give 
the ‘benefits of his genius, cast aside, as he 
thought, by the one man in the world who 
should have been his friend—no wonder 
the gaunt civilian sat like a statue beside 
him, his aquiline face sombre and his thin 
lips pressed tightly together as his brood- 
ing. eyes ever probed the air before them. 

There were now hundreds of cumulous 
clouds which the blazing Texas sun called 
into being, and San Antonio could be 
glimpsed only at intervals as the mono- 
plane passed it, thirty miles to the west. 
Russ could see Donovan Field, and for a 
moment his thoughts went back to the 
time, a few weeks before, when he had 
forestalled the theft of the America — 
Se had been aboard, as Graves had 
sald— 

It was like a physical shock when the 
motor abruptly died into the inaudible 
whisper of acta For a second Russ 
thought that it had cut out completely. 
fee he saw that Crane had cut the throt- 
tle. 

The civilian pointed to a large, smooth 
field, fifteen miles southwest of Donovan, 
at the edge of the desert of mesquite 
which billowed away to the sky line. 

“Land there!” yelled Crane. 

“Why?” returned the astonished Russ, 
a queer sense of foreboding coming over 
him. 

“Never mind. Land!” shouted Crane, 
his eyes suddenly very hard and bright. 

The ship was gliding now, as Russ an- 
swered stubbornly: 

“That'll spoil the border-to-border non- 
stop record, and the motor’s all right!” 

Like magic a gun appeared in Crane’s 
long, thin hand, and for a second Russ 
was literally paralyzed as it pressed into 
his side. 

“Don’t think I wouldn’t shoot!” snapped 
Crane. It was easy to. hear him, inside 
that enclosed cockpit. “All you’ve got to 
do is get out. Then I'll fly this ship across 
the border to the people I want to have 
it!” 

For a few seconds the white-faced flyer 
glided downward, the muzzle of that gun 
digging into his side. Graves had been 
right—Crane was working for the rebels in 
Mexico! All the thefts had been foiled 


so far, but there was no telling what Crane 
was carrying within that marvelous mind 
of his. He must not get there. 

And Crane himself, in unemotional 
tones, told as facts the things Graves had 
surmised. 

“Twice I planned to kill you, because 
it seemed necessary,” Crane concluded 
calmly, as the monoplane glided down- 
ward in sweeping circles. “But I could 
not go through with it, Russ. I was too 
weak. You're working for your country— 
I’m working for mine. And don’t think 
that I'll falter now if you go wrong—” 


PR RREEES eyes were flaming with the 
fierce delight of battle now as his 
steady hand nosed the monoplane farther 
and farther down. White-faced and tight- 
lipped, every muscle in his powerful body 
taut for the nearing moment, 
he saw the air speedmeter touch 
three hundred miles an hour— 

With a shock so great that it 
snapped their heads to one side, 
he jammed the stick far over 
to the side as his right foot 
jammed on full right rudder. 

At the same second he made 
his move. His right hand dart- 
ed with the speed of a striking 
rattler. As the stunning report 
of the gun seemed to shatter 
the very windows he had the 
weapon pointing downward, and 
before Crane’s fingers could 
tighten around it Russ had 
wrenched the Colt from his 
hand and had sent it crashing 
through the glass of the cock- 
pit door. 

Crane’s eyes were as opaque 
as a muddy pool—they were 
congested with blood. In a flash 
he had unstrapped his belt, and 
was diving. back over his seat 
toward the tool kit in the rear. 

Russ realized his purpose im- 
mediately. In an instant he had 
unstrapped his own belt, and was back in 
the narrow alleyway between the gas 
tanks. As Crane straightened, a big wrench 
in his hand, Russ leaped for him, just as 
the nose of the plane started dropping. 

There was no danger of falling out. of 
that enclosed cockpit of metal and heavy 
glass. windows. Even if there had been, 
Russ would not have hesitated. As Crane 
raised the wrench, the big flyer’s left hand 
gripped his wrist and the other arm twined 
itself around the civilian’s lean body. 
They were thrown heavily against a gas 
tank as the nose dropped. They fell to 
the flooring, as Russ released his hold and 
tried desperately to wrest the heavy tool 
from the crazed engineer’s hand. 

The ship was dropping with the speed of 
light now. Fighting desperately, clawing 
and kicking like two beasts, the combat- 
ants were thrown forward against the backs 
of the seats. The monoplane was in an 
almost vertical dive as the gasping, 
bruised Farrell fought like a maniac. It 
seemed that Crane had superhuman 
strength; he was as slippery as an eel and 
every muscle was like flexible steel. For 
three terrible seconds his long, thin fin- 
gers were tightening around the throat of 
the gasping airman. It was a nightmare 
that lasted an eternity, compounded of 
terrible pain, the wild shriek of the shud- 
dering plane as it dropped with unbeliey- 
able speed toward the waiting earth, and 
the pallid face above him, terrible in its 
devilish composure. 

Gathering himself for one mighty effort, 
the powerful young pilot tore himself 
loose. Gasping for breath, he straightened, 
braced against the backs of the seats. He 
was fighting not only Crane, but time, he 
knew. Only the wonderful strength of 
the ship had kept it from going to pieces 
long before—they were dropping so fast 
that his senses were reeling. His ears were 
practiéally useless due to the rapid change 
in air ‘pressure, and his eyes were acting 
peculiarly. 

As Crane’s arms reached to drag him 
down again, he brought his knee up with 
terrific force against the man’s chin. It 
threw Crane backward, and_Farrell’s fist 
smashed home. Even then Crane did not 
quit, As a sudden lurch of the ship threw 
him heavily across the seats his fist came 
around and Russ barely dodged it. Crane’s 
head was thrown heavily against the in- 

(Continued-on page 50) 
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Sure-footedness always wins 


These boys tell their thrilling experiences 
of victories in games—of safety on hikes 


HAMILTON P. EASTON 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Winner of the First Prize in the 
“Sure-Footedness Contest” 


Saves his chum from 
dangerous fall on 
Mount Washington 


“MY. CHUM, Harold Sherman, and I were 
motoring through New Hampshire and 
decided to climb Mount Washington. He was 
wearing heavy leather hiking shoes, I had on 
Grip Sures. We tramped for nearly three 
hours and stopped for lunch. Just then we 
heard the low mutter of thunder. 


“Let’s go,” I exclaimed. “We’ve got to reach 
that rest camp by night, and if it rains very 
hard, it’s going to be mighty slippery on this 
mountain side.” 

In about five minutes, the rain began and it 
certainly poured. Up we went, crashing 
through the brush and over the rocks along 
the side. 


Suddenly, Harold who was climbing about two 
rods ahead of me, slipped and shouted, 


“Help! I’m going down! Stop me, quick!” 

“Brace your feet,” I shouted and headed for 
him. 

“Can’t, these dawgoned boots won’t stick. 
Snap into it or I'll be a goner, sure!” 


Knowing that Grip Sures stick to wet rock 
closer than flies to fly-paper, I jumped to a 
huge boulder directly below him. I braced my 
feet on it. In about two-fifths of a split sec- 
ond, he came hurtling right at me. He was 
making time down that smooth, slippery grass 
and mud—like an Alpine snow-slide, only 
more so—but I managed to stop and catch 
him, just missing going down myself. 
Thanks to my Grip Sures, we’re both alive to 
tell about it, but without them I’ll guarantee 
we wouldn’t be! 

This isn’t part of the story, but I want to tell 
you how much I like Grip Sures. They wear 
like—well, nothing has ever been found that 
can stand comparison with them; and for 
comfort, they’re superb.” 


- 


T’S time for you to decide upon the 

shoes you want to wear this summer in 

your sports and games, on your hikes and 
climbs. 


Thousands and thousands of boys will tell 
you that no shoes can equal Grip Sures for 
all-around service. The patented suction- 
cup soles give you an absolutely sure foot- 
hold for starting, running, stopping, climb- 
ing, without danger of slip or skids. Live 
and springy, they help your speed as well 
as your confidence. 


WILLIAM CASPER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Winner of the Third Prize 


Won the Wisconsin Inter- , 
scholastic Tennis 
Championship 


| HAVE my sure-footedness to thank for 
enabling me to win the Wisconsin State 
Interscholastic Tennis Championship at Mad- 
ison last May 29th. 

My opponent in the doubles played a fast 
driving game. In the deciding set, it was nip- 
and-tuck. The games were 6-6. I was serving 
and the score stood 30-40. 

I served a fast ball on his back-hand. Back it 
came straight as an arrow into the opposite 
side of the court. I took one lunge after the 
ball, and because I was sure-footed, I reached 
it in time to get it back across the net. My 
opponent was taken by surprise and failed to 
return it. Then I won that game and the next 
one with comparative ease. 

I might add that my sure-footedness was al- 
most entirely due to the Grip Sure shoes 
which I wear in all tennis matches.” 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Makers of 
Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
Dept. All, BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 


Grip Sures also insuré perfect foot com- 
fort. They give your foot muscles un+ 


! 


. 


cramped freedom and a chance to “breathe.” « 


For every day wear all summer long, they 
are money-savers for your parents because 
they wear much longer than ordinary 
shoes. 


Be sure you ask for Grip Sures by name. 
You can’t get these scientific suction-cups 
in any other shoe. If your shoe or sport- 
ing goods store hasn’t them, write us. 


Send for Top Notch Library 


FOUR pocket size books on The Strategy 
of Baseball, Training That Wins, Manual 
of Camping and Ten Tricks in Basketball 
—mailed for 10 cents. 


PHILLIPS A. WILLIAMS 
Worcester, Mass. 


One of the Prize Winners 


Grip Sures helped him land 
that prize trout 


I WAS fishing for that prize trout that no 
one had been able to capture, and for 
which we had voted an award of Ten Dollars. 
The pool is surrounded by large, steep, flat- 
sided boulders. It was on one of the steepest 
and slipperiest rocks imaginable that I had the 
experience I am about to tell. 

My Grip Sure shoes held to the rock like glue 
notwithstanding the fact that the rock was 
covered with a slimy substance and at a very 
steep angle. I started to cast without any fear 
of sliding into the pool. 

I had cast a number of times when out of the 
depths something struck my bait. And, just as 
the sun came through the clouds, it jumped. 
My, what a sight! It was indeed the big one 
I had hooked! I certainly am indebted to your 
wonderful shoes.” 


GRIP SURE is only one style in the 
complete line of Top Notch Canvas 
Shoes which include suction-cup soles, 


smooth soles, crepe soles. 


All popular 


styles,and prices to fit any pocketbook. 
The Top Notch name and mark assures 


you long, satisfactory wear. 
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one big new feature 
—a water proof—rot 
proof — canvas top! But 
that’snotall. Alltheimprovementsneeded 
to make a perfect sports shoe have been 
carefully included in the “Athlete”—the 
orthopaedic heel with arch support—the 
scientific lasts to support instep and foot 
muscles—the new fashioned stubber toe 
guards to withstand toe blows. 


Note the Following New Features 
of this Remarkable Shoe 
1 Servusized canvas top render- 
(UL ing it proof against perspiration 
and rot. This makes the “Athlete” 
outlast the ordinary shoe. 
2 Sole of pure crepe gum, the 
same quality as in the higher 
priced Meanwell basket-ball shoes. 
3 Orthopaedic heel with arch 
support—and scientifically de- 
signed lasts which support instep 
and foot muscles. 
4 Stubber toe guards (patent 


applied for) to give utmost 
protection against toe knocks. 


Put the “Athlete” to Any Hard Use 


For strenuous exercise—wherever foot 
work counts—or for steady wearing— 
you will find in the “Athlete” the fullest 
degree of comfort, ease and dependability. 
You will be proud and glad to owna 
pair. Your dealer wants to satisfy your 
needs. Stocks are fresh, Get your pair now. 


These Economical Prices 


Men, $2.75 Women, $2.50 
Boys, $2.50 Youths, $2.25 


FREE! Send for Dr, Meanwell's book — 
“The Making of an Athlete 
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strument board, and he lay stunned, 
crumpled there against the controls. 

Fighting for consciousness, Russ grabbed 
the wrench and half fell over the: seats. 
The altimeter said only three thousand 
feet—and he knew it could not have kept 
up with their speed. He brought the 
wrench down on Crane’s unprotected head, 
just behind the ear. 

The ground, to his dizzy senses, was 
only a few feet. beneath them. And Crane’s 
body had made the controls useless. 

Russ was literally standing on the rud- 
der bar as he gave every ounce of his 
remaining strength to lifting that uncon- 
scious body. With a mighty heave he sent 
it like a sack of meal across the backs of 
the seats, and it fell in the passageway 
behind. Then he strapped his belt, and 
put his hands on the stick. 

For four wild seconds he thought he 
could never bring the ship out. Then, 
with his shoulders heaving with the strain, 
he slowly inched that stick back,  ex- 
pecting the elevators'to snap off at any 
moment. The ground was coming up to 
meet him, only a few feet away, as the 
ship straightened with maddening slowness. 
Nothing but mesquite beneath—and as 
the ship came level the upward-reaching 
arms of the chaparral were only ten feet 
below the quivering monoplane. 


EN minutes later Russ had landed at 

Donovan Field, and a moment there- 
after Crane had come to, and was a pris- 
oner. 

Few on Donovan Field knew what was 
afoot as Crane was whisked to the guard- 
house. An exchange of radiograms re- 
sulted in Crane’s being Farrell’s passenger 
back to Dayton next day. But he was 
safely trussed up. At noon the great ship 
landed, and Graves and Colonel Beadle 
and Ridgeway were there to meet it. 

“Fine work, son,” Graves said quietly 
to the weary Farrell. “Come with us.” 


In Beadle’s office Crane, as. cool and 
aloof as ever, confessed what he had done, 
repeating the story he had told Russ. In 
every syllable, as he talked of his dreams 
for Mexico, and. a government which 
would bring education and modern farm- 
ing methods to the hundreds of thousands 
of peons, and stop the exploitation of the 
riches of the country, there breathed the 
sincerity of the unbalanced theorist whose 
mind is in the sky. 

“Tt is my country. I conceived my mis- 
sion to be great enough to dwarf such 
small things as my own safety, or a few 
lives; great.enough to excuse crime. What 
is war but organized murder excused by 
patriotism?” he concluded. 

Graves leaned forward. 

“This very morning Undervliet talked— 
and he told all he knew,” Graves stated 
incisively. “On the border, just before 
being caught, he was in communication 
with several of your men—General Piso, 
for instance. Here is a stenographic re- 
port. of his confession. Crane, the clique 
in Mexico who were to take over the gov- 
ernment through your work, promising to 
do the things you wanted done, never in- 
tended to do anything but rule—and rule 
for their own good! You were a tool, to 
be thrown aside, with your idealistic the- 
ories for the uplift of Mexico’s squalid 
millions, when your usefulness ended! 
This tells how your self-sacrifice and work 
would have ended!” 

For three tense minutes Russ watched 
Crane read the typewritten sheets handed 
him by Graves. He saw the lined face 
harden, and a terrible blaze come into be- 
ing and flame ever brighter in his eyes. 
When he had finished it, his fist was 
clenched and his face a mask of tragic 
disillusionment. 

“I have been a fool,” he said wearily. 
“Not even my own countrymen could 
treat me fairly—see eye to eye with me, 
and forget themselves, I have no further 

(Continued on page 53) 


Wait for a Good Ball 


(Continued from page 7) 


So train yourself to swing the bat exactly 
on the plane in which you plan to meet 
the ball. 

Second—time the swing properly. That 
means that you should hear the crack of 
bat and ball at just the instant the bat’s 
gained its greatest momentum. Timing is 
a mighty difficult thing to get exactly 
right; if every batter had it down pat 
there’d be a big increase in the home run 
crop. The great batters are the ones who 
have perfected their timing—old Hans 
Wagner, Cobb, Ruth, Sisler of the St. 
Louis Browns, Jacques Fournier of Brook- 
lyn, Frisch of the Giants and others. 

Don’t think that, just because I say 
timing is hard to get exactly right, it can’t 
be learned. You can improve your tim- 
ing in baseball just as you can in your golf 
swing, your tennis swing or your football 
kicking. Practice is the thing. Thevenow, 
the young shortstop who played with St. 
Louis last year, proved this, Thevenow 
came to the Cardinals determined to im- 
prove his batting, and every chance he got 
he had somebody: pitching to him. He 
watched his timing, along with the other 
elements, and by the end of the season he 
was a much better batter. 

Follow through! Here again comes the 
parallel to golf, tennis and football. The 
bat should not stop dead when it hits the 
ball, nor immediately afterward. The'are 
should continue just as it started; the bat 
should keep on its path while the ball is 
well on its way. The follow-through is 
the logical conclusion of the swing, and 
it’s worth a lot of work. I wish every 
young batter could watch the work of 


-| men like Bottomley, or Zack Wheat, the 


veteran Brooklyn star. It’s his vigorous 
follow-through that takes Babe Ruth off 
his balance when he swings and misses; 
and it’s the strength of this follow-through 
that, imparted to the ball when it meets 
the bat, gives it such long rides. You 
don’t have to lose balance like Ruth, of 
course. I never fall, although I put a lot 
of strength and rhythm into my follow- 
through. 

A mighty good way to develop fol- 


low-through is to take your bat and prac- 
tice free swinging—practice the long level 
are and the continuation of the swing far 
around to the front. There’s plenty of 
rhythm in a good baseball swing; try to 
get it into your own work. 


A Wrist-snap Adds Force 


les told you that you should meet the 
ball at the “top” of the swing. There 
are two more things to know about meet- 
ing the ball. One is a snap of the wrists 
that gives to the bat, just at the moment 
of impact, an added bit :f force. Until 
the moment of this snap, the bat angles 
backward from your hands; the snap 
brings it suddenly out to the perpendicu- 
lar from your body, so that it smacks the 
ball squarely instead of at an angle. 


The second question is that of just. 


where to plan on hitting the ball—directly 
over the plate and opposite your body, or 
out in front and slightly ahead of your 
body. Both methods are used in big 
league play. Stuffy McInnis, right-handed 
batter with the Pittsburgh Pirates, hits in 
front of the plate, as do many others. I 
hit the -ball in closer to my body. It 
seems to be a question of individual dif- 
ferences again. Ernie Vick—you’ll re- 
member his name in football as well as 
baseball, for he was All-American center 
at the University of Michigan, as well as 
a star catcher, before he joined the Card- 
inals—learned to improve his hitting con- 
siderably by connecting out in front of the 
plate. 

Bunting is a form of batting that abso- 
lutely demands hitting out in front. Your 
purpose in a bunt is to lay the ball down 
where it’s going to be hardest for any- 
body to field. In effect, you stop the ball 
dead at the plate; your bat doesn’t crash 
into it as in an attempt at a smashing hit, 
but simply meets it and drops it on the 
ground at your feet with just enough force 
to keep it out of the catcher’s reach, but 
not enough to carry it too rapidly to any 
other fielder. 

Since the purpose of the bunt is to stop 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Hooray, says Hilary Hine 
This Black Jack is 
certainly fine! 
Tt's licorice — gee 
And it tastes good 
-to me 
That mellowy flavor 
for mine! 


The Canoe YOU Want 


is shown in our new 20-page CATALOG. Write 
for ittoday. All popular styles shown, including 
two exclusive new Kennebec models—the Joy-Boy, 
an out motor canoe 
with invisible sponsons, 
and the Kennebec Kyak, 
modeled after the canoe of 
the Esquimaux; weight 40 
lbs. Kennebec Canoes al- 
ways famed for perfect 
lines and balance. Write 
for CATALOG. 


KENNEBEC 
BOAT & CANOE CO. 


. E-14 
Watervilie, Maine 


BLUE_RIBBON Oriei- 
nal Brake Scooters. 
with their flashing red 
disc wheels, are fre- 
quently seen at the big 
Hal Roach Studio, for 
the famous 


hours. Let us send you 
the BLUE RIBBON 
Book—FREE! 


Joe has a Scooter, too! 


Nee Cobb, of “Our Gang” Comedies, is no 
lightweight, but that didn’t make any dif- 
ference with his Original Brake Scooter. 
With its all-steel construction, perfect bal- 
ance and ball bearing wheels, it, is the 
same speedy, easy running companion that 
it is for thousands of other boys and girls. 
Joe likes its appearance too—bright red 
wheels, big rubber tires and black baked 
enamel frame—and he likes the patented 
brake, that gives absolute, safe control. 

See the BLUE RIBBON Brake Scooter 
at your dealer’s, or write for the Blue 


Ribbon Book. 
Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
Kokomo Indiana 


RIBLO 


Original Brake Scooter 


May, 1926-. 


the ball and put it where it can be fielded 
with most difficulty, the direction in which 
you send it must be controlled. You must 
be able to tap it along the third base foul 
line, or toward the first sacker, or to the 
pitcher’s right if you know he has diffi- 
culty in fielding that kind of ball. And 
in order to control the bunt you must hit 
it out in front. You can’t do it accu- 
rately if you try to meet the ball over 
the plate, even with your body. Some 
men always step far to the front of the 
batting box for a bunt. 

So keep that in mind when you try to 
bunt. Remember, too, that you don’t get 
the free swing into a bunt. The bat is 
almost motionless, as a rule, when it 
meets the ball. Most players choke their 
bats when they bunt. 

Here's a warning on bunting—do your 
best to hide your intentions from the men 
in the field. Of course, there are plenty 
of situations when the bunt is a conven- 
tional play—when there are less than two 
down and a man is on first, for instance— 
and usually in such situations the third 
baseman and the others will play in. But 
if you hold your bat in just the same way 
you do for a full swing (at least until 
the te, waster delivers the ball), don’t look 

ou're planning to send the ball, 

be a ale veil your plans, you’ve a 

= better chance of making the bunt 
effective. 


Bunt Out of a Slump 


ECAUSE bunting is so different from 

swinging into the ball, it’s mighty use- 
ful in another way—aiding a batter to 
work out of a hitting slump. There’s never 
been a very good explanation of a slump 
—it’s something that simply comes. Right 
in the midst of their season, frequently, 
leading big league sluggers find themselves 
unable to connect—their batting eye is 
bad, their swing feels awkward, their aver- 
age goes down. Apparently they're doing 
things properly, too. But the base hits 
don’t come. George Grantham, of the 
Pittsburgh champions, hit the ball hard all 
season and right up to the World Series 
in 1925; he had been particularty effective 
against right-handed pitchers. But in the 
Series he couldn’t hit a thing—a slump 
got hold of him. 

Often bunting comes in handy in a case 
like that. When you find you're unable 
to hit the ball at your usual average, for- 
get every kind of hitting but bunting for 
a while. Practice all you ean on bunting 
for a few days; gradually work back into 
regular batting, taking it easy as you go. 
It’s more than likely that you will find the 
break from free swinging has chased the 
fault out of your batting, and that you're 
able to make your share of the hits again. 

T’ve heard high school baseball players 
exert a lot of extra ene! in diseus- 
sing the virtues of “place hitting.” When 
they get to the big leagues, they'll forget 
it. Some men, according to report, learn 
to put the ball where they want it—to 
smash to left field, or through shortstop, 
or down a base line—but I’ve never run 
onto any of them. 

About the only place hitting we do in 
the big leagues is try to hit back of the 
runner, rather than in front of him. For 
instance, if a man is on first and the order 
is given to sacrifice him to second, a 
grounder down toward first is a lot more 
likely to be successful than one toward 
second. The reason is that he’ll be nearer 
to second than the ball if the ball is hit 
behind him, and hence have a better 
chance of getting to his base safely... . 
That's about the extent of place hitting. 
Spend your time in learning to meet the 
ball squarely and hit it hard, rather than 
in trying to place it as you would a ten- 
nis ball. 

Another question on which young play- 
ers waste a lot of time is that of figuring 
what the pitcher is going to do. Is he 
going to throw a curve? a fast ball? a 
wide one? And what's the thing to do? 


“Guess Hitting” Is Bad 


oo I say don’t let it bother you. I 

don’t believe in “guess hitting,” and 
never do it myself. Some of the great 
batters, I know, say that by figuring what 
the pitcher is trying to deliver they're 
able to set themselves for it and hit bet- 
ter because’ of oe this would be an 
excellent principle if every ‘batter could 


al-vays: outguess the pitcher. _I remember 
one game in which our team outfigured a 
pitcher by always swinging at the first ball 
he pitched; that was because we knew that 
invariably he made the first ball good. 
But that’s different from guessing right 
on every ball. 

The trouble with “guess hitting” is that 
it’s so frequently misleading. Suppose you 
have figured that the pitcher is going to 
deliver a low curve, and you set your- 
self for it. Then you find a fast ball 
speeding toward the plate chest high. You 
haven’t time to reset yourself and take a 
full cut at the ball; the result is either 
that it sails over for a called strike, or 
that you whiff at ‘it, or send it off for a 
foul or easy out. 

Tf,-on that same ball, you’d been ready 
for any good pitch, within the strike zone, 
instead of being prepared only for the one 
kind of ball (the kind that didn’t come), 
you'd have had a much better chance of 
hitting it squarely. As a rule, guess hit- 
ters have a batting average of around .240. 
That’s why I say “wait for the good ones!” 

There’s a lot of value to a player in 
having a bat that fits him—one that has 
the right weight and length and grip for 
him. It isn’t just individual whim that 
leads almost every big league player to 
have his own favorite bludgeon. It’s a 
knowledge, born of long experience, that 
the bat that is just right has a lot more 
base hits in it than the one which seems 
a little too heavy, or too short. Sometimes 
players use the same bats; more often 
an one has his own, and guards it jeal- 
ously. 


Run Out Every Hit 


ROUND some clubs I’ve known there 

is a lot of wailing on another score— 
it comes when a man fails to Tun out a 
hit, and it’s caused by a manager’s bearing 
down on the batter. Running out every 
kind of hit is mighty important. It does 
not make any difference if the hit is the 
simplest kind of grounder to second base- 
man, if first baseman is all set to field the 
throw and you're still 40 feet from the 
bag. A thousand things can happen to 
prevent the completion of the play; and 
if youre tearing for first you can get 
there in time to take advantage of every 
mistake. A fielder can drop a ball and 
pick it up again in just an instant—but 
if you're on the ground that instant is 
long enough to make a great big difference. 

About everything I’ve told you so far 
has been connected with the mechanics 
of hitting. There are some important ele- 
ments that aren’t mechanical. The ones 
I want to tell you of are these—confidence 
and determination. 

In the most dramatic moment of the 
great 1925 World’s Series young Hazen 
Cuyler came to bat with what seemed to 
be the burden of winning or losing the 
championship on his shoulders. Cuyler 
was Pittsburgh’s right fielder, and known 
as a fine hitter, but he was facing Walter 
Johnson, great Washington star, and John- 
son had been giving Cuyler serious trouble 
right along. 

There were three men on base, two were 
out. Washington and Pittsburgh were tied 
up—each had three games and seven runs 
in the final game. Cuyler had two strikes 
and no balls; apparently the great John- 
son was to end Pittsburgh’s only chance 
ee the series had opened to take the 
lead. 

Cool as a young Eskimo, Cuyler stood 
in his box and let two balls whiz past into 
the catcher’s glove. Two and two! When 
the next ball came Cuyler swung—and the 
series was all over, for he sent the ball 
into the field stands, and two men scored. 
Pittsburgh won the game 9-7 and the 
championship, four games to three. 

Cuyler had confidence and determina- 
tion. He was confident that he could hit 
the ball; he did not let the gravity of the 
situation worry him. He knew his own 
ability, and refused to give up his belief 
in it. Moreover, he was determined to 
do his best. He didn’t admit, even to 
himself, that there was a chance of his 
failing. 

Every batter must have that confidence, 
and that determination. He has to perfect 
himself mechanically, of course. He must 
swing well, watch the ball, pick out the 
good ones. But he must also have the 
proper mental attitude toward his work. 


SERVICE 


The correct stand before 
commencing to serve. 


BACKHAND DRIVE 
Meeting the Ball 


Notice the flat racket 
face. The stiff wrist and 
hand on top of handle. 
Thebodysidewaysto net, 
weight swinging forward, 


THE VOLLEY 
Forehand Volley 
Notice feet; left foot ad- 
vanced to the ball and 
weight on the shot; the 
wrist below the racket 
head; eyes watching the 
ball as it comes to you; 
the left hand used asa 

balance. 


THE VOLLEY 
Backhand Volley 
Notice feet; right ex- 


| tended into the shot and 


body sideways to net. 
Flat racket face, wrist 
stiff and below head of 
racket; left arm used as 
balance ;eyesontheball. 


THE FOREHAND 
DRIVE 


About to meet the ball. 
Notice the flat racket 
face well away from the 
body and in front of 
the belt buckle, 


ge need gives more 


to the boy who plays 
it than any other game. 
Besides providing exer- 
cise, tennis brings much 
more. , . Nowhere 
will you find a better 
analysisof aman’schar- 
acter than on the tennis 
court.”’—From Tue 
Junior PLayer by Wm. 
T. Tilden 2nd. in the 
Spalding Athletic Li- 
brary series. 


Tennis is a game of 
the whole body. It is 
not merely a question 
of swinging your arms 
and hitting a ball with 


> 
a racket. It is 
n—<@®) a game of le; Sy 
arms, body an 


above all—of brain. 

Do not letyour atten- 
tion wander while prac- 
tising. Forget every- 
thing else. Concentrate. 
Have only one thought 
in mind—tennis. Play 
for every set with every 
ounce of determination 
inyourbody. Playtowin 
every game in the set, 
every pointin thegame, 
every shot in the point. 


One ang niuae be 

irmly fixed in 
2 mind, thatis:do 
not try to “kill” the ball 


every time you hit it. 
Put the ball where 
you want it. 


Putit there correctly 
in good form. 
Put it there carefully. 


After you can do all 
of these things surely, 
put it there fast. 

In other words, never 
hit a tennis ball without 
a definite idea as to how 
and where it is going, 
and what you are try- 
ing to do with it. 

f£ you have a pro- 
nounced weak- 
Ios hess, instead of 
trying to hide 
it in practice, use all 
the time tostrengthen 
it. The only solution 
to any weakness is 
Ys, incessant _prac- 
© tice, until it be- 
comesastrength. Ifyou 
cannot make a stroke 
in correct form in prac- 
tice, don’t makeitatall. 


Don’t face the net 
when making a stroke. 

Don’t look away from 
the ball. 

Don’t use two hands 
on a racket. 
Don’t quit. 

Don’t grouch. 
~ Don’t lose 

temper. 

Don’t argue. 
Don’t fool; be serious. 
Don’t underestimate 
your opponent. 

Don’t overestimate 
yourself, 

Don’t stand around 
heated after playing. 

Don't worry if you 
get licked. 


your 


Learn the rules.There 
are not many, and they 
are simple, but they 
are important. 
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! Bu 
| for the hand 


‘Youne AMERICA...that's 
the Spalding Racket de- 
signed especially for young 
players. Here is a fine, light- 
weight, sturdy racket with 
a“feel” so friendly it makes 
you play your finest game 
and with a balance so per- 
fect it suits you to a hair. 


The handle is small, while 
the frame is developed to 
givelong,serviceable wear. 


Step into the nearest 
Spalding store or dealer 
and see this wonderful 
racket. Remember— only 
with a fine racket can you 
develop your ability to the 
highest. 


SE 
Ky Ly 
reife RY Lp 


Autractively finished 
and strung with the 
best red and white 
oriental gut. $5.00 
Other rackets 
as low as $3 


The same craftsmen who 
make the superb Spalding 
Autograph Rackets make 
the“Young America”...and 
Spalding Autographs have 
outnumbered every other 
racket at each National 
Singles Championship 
since 1920. 


Three tennis books 
WM. T. TILDEN 2nd 
The Junior Player.A tennis lesson 25c. 
The Club Player... . . . 25c. 
The Expert. «ss . 5 1. 25e. 


Spalding Tennis Annual. 
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PIR 


Rivals the beauty 
of the Scarlet 
Tanager 


Over-size 
Duofold 
$7 


Duofold Jr, 
$5 


Lady Duofold 
$5 


|. Pat. Office 


This Man’s 
Word is Law 


Every Parker Duofold must be 
O. K. with him to be O. K. for you 
Virtually a hand-picked 
product — Five times inspected 
and writing tested 


With Point Guaranteed for 25 Years 


HIS man is the Chief In- 
spector in the Parker Pen 
Plant—his judgment of a 
pen’s perfection is final. He 
and his corps of critical in- 
spectors pass on each pen with 
as much fidelity as if they 
were paid by our pen patrons. 
This infinite care costs us 
heavily in‘more ways than 
one, And you cannot expect 
such excellence of any other 
pen in existence, 

Hand-size Grip, Over-size 
Ink Capacity, 25-year Guar- 
anteed Point. Stop at the 
nearest pen counter and try it. 


Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady, $3; 
Over-size Jr , $3.50; ‘“Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 


‘THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
ofo 25 YEAR POINT 


Du afoldt 


WITH LUCKY CURVE FEED 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The American Boy Contest 


What’s Best in the Circus? 


like lions,” yapped Pluto, the 

Office Pup as he peered over the 
Circus Editor’s;shoulder at the scores of 
circus contest letters. “They’re just over- 
grown cats that need a haircut.” 

And with that Pluto went disgustedly 
to his corner, and started snoring. But the 
Circus Editor kept on reading, and the 
longer he read the more certain he be- 
came that every contest letter should re- 
ceive a prize. He finally decided on the 
winners, though, and here they are: 


‘Die see why so many fellows 


That Atmosphere! 


By William B. Nippert (15), Hollywood, 
Calif. 


First Prize Letter. 


HAT a question! What do I like 
best in the circus? There are so 

many things—the acrobats with their 
amazing, death-defying tricks; the clowns 
—oh, those clowns! The animals. Fasci- 
nating. Yet, strange to say, none of these 
appeals to me most strongly, It’s the— 
well, atmosphere, if you see what I mean! 

The lights, the crowds, the brilliant 
color, all the countless things peculiar to 
a circus. Odor of sawdust and animals, 
the hoarse crying of venders, music played 
as only a circus band can play it. 

All these things and others, too vague 
to describe; go to make up what I call— 
“atmosphere.” It is that which always 
brings me up to the big red ticket wagon 
and leads me on to bankruptcy for a week 
to come. 

Few will agree with me—but you asked 
me what I liked best! 


When the Big Cats Perform 


By Walter P. Boswell (16), New Albany, 
Miss. 
Second Prize Letter. 


IVERY act that has been shown leads 

to the climax. The clowns have 
cracked their ancient jokes, the ponies 
have galloped in and out again; every- 
thing has gone off smoothly. 

At last the moment comes. A tense 
expectancy is in the air. The two side 
rings are quickly cleared, and all eyes are 
focused on the steel-barred arena in the 
center. 

The beasts are prodded in.. First there 
comes a majestic lion, an old hand at 
the game, stalking in boldly; then a cring- 
ing jaguar, a snarling, spitting tiger—an- 
other and another until the cage-like struc- 
ture is filled by members of the cat family. 

A door is cautiously opened and the 
trainer, resplendent in a uniform covered 
with gold lace, steps in among the beasts. 
The act is billed as a “death-defying per- 
formance.” It certainly seems just that. 
There is always the fear that the man’s 
puny weapons, a whip and a common 
straight chair, will be swept aside and he, 
himself, devoured before your very eyes. 

Human nature demands thrills. Perhaps 
that is the reason the wild animal act is 
my choice for the best thing about a cir- 
cus. Perhaps the pleasure of sitting back 
in security and having thrills galore has 
something to do with it. Who knows? 


Those Advance Notices! 
By Andrew De Shong (17), Paris, Texas. 
Third Prize Letter. 


(CEoeee the most thrilling thing in 
a circus is by no means an easy job, 
for everything connected with the “big 
show” is interesting. But I think the big- 
gest thrill comes when the publicity men 
put up the advance posters, brightly col- 
ored sheets portraying wonderful acrobatic 
feats and numberless awe-inspiring wild 
animals. 

The very colors of the posters lend in- 
terest to the exciting news they convey to 
the readers. The yellow and red lettering 
can be-read a block away. 

What is more thrilling than to stand 


in front of a poster plastered warehouse, 
read about the circus and then go home 
and speculate about every phase of the 
coming attraction as pictured in these ad- 
vance notices? 

The circus itself rarely lives up to the 
expectations fostered by these posters. But 
even if the circus proves a failure and a 
disappointment, I have had a lot of fun 
and excitement imagining just what it 
would be like. I have pictured the acro- 
bats more daring, the clowns funnier, and 
the animals wilder than they could ever 
be in a real, live circus. I have spent whole 
hours picturing the three rings in opera- 
tion, speculating as to how the ring-mas- 
ter would look, and wondering whether 
the camels could really see-saw as they 
were shown doing in the posters. There 
is where the fun comes in—not in seeing 
the circus itself, but in dreaming about it 
before it reaches town. 

The advance posters are the most ex- 
citing part of the circus. 


In Native Haunts 
By Earl L. Parker, Orange, Mass. 
Special Prize Letter. 


HE first thing to catch my eye as I 

enter the circus grounds are the ani- 
mals. They seem like old friends as I gaze 
at them in their cages—the roaring lions, 
huge elephants, sleepy camels, slinking 
hyenas with their diabolical laugh, chat- 
tering monkeys and the giant bear pacing 
back and forth in his cage. 

Each time I see the animals I also pic- 
ture mountains, jungles, and deserts. I 
wonder how they live in their native 
haunts, how they got their food, and how 
they were captured. I imagine these ani- 
mals, if they could speak, might tell us a 
great many details of their lives that we 
are unfamiliar with. Perhaps they would 
tell us of a happy life in the jungle or 
mountains unmolested by man until the 
day they were suddenly caught by an un- 
seen trap or net. How they must have 
struggled! But they were held fast until 
the hunters came and secured them in 
strong cages. Then, probably, they were 
taken to the coast and shipped to a city 
in Europe where they were sold to the 
cireus in which I now see them. 

Every animal takes my thoughts to a 
different country. When I see the ele- 
phant I immediately think of the jungles 
of India and Africa, The camel reminds 


Draw a Picture 
for Pluto 


The Next Contest 


PtvTo the Office Pup has an eye for 
art, and a particular kind of eye at 
that. “Now, you take a nice picture of 
a meat market,’”’ he says, licking his 
chops, “‘or maybe one showing a cat on 
a fence—that’s real art!” 

Well, Pluto got so many happy yaps 
out of the letters you fellows wrote him 
last fall that we decided to ask you to 
draw some pictures for Simply 
make it a picture that would appeal to 
a pup—you’ll have a dozen ideas. It'll 
tickle Pluto pink, and it'll give you 
cartoonists a chance to show him what 
you can do. 

There’ll be prizes, of course—$10 for 
the best Pluto-picture, $5 for the second 
best, $3 for the third and $1 each fcr 
others he likes specially well. You can 
make the picture humorous or serious— 
anything you choose. Put it on good 
quality white paper that will take ink 
without blurring, draw it in India ink 
and don’t make it bigger than 9x12 
inches, Mail it flat, not rolled, and get 
it to the Cartoon Editor, THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich., by May 15. Drawings 
can not be returned—Pluto wouldn't 
stand forit! Pack your picture carefully, 
and be sure your name, age and address 
are clearly marked on it. 

Remember—Pluto has a discriminat- 


ing eye. He'll pick the winners not only 
for excellence of drawing but also for 


clever ideas. So dig in and turn out 
eomotian that’ll make his tail wag for a 
weel 


me of the deserts of Sahara, Arabia and 
Persia. And when I think of these places 
I wish I might be fortunate enough to 
visit them and have as many adventures 
as these animals may have had. Yes, I 
like the animals best because they give me 
thoughts of places which though I may 
never see, I can at least dream about. 


When the Show Comes In 
By Thomas N. Nelson (15), Salem, Ore. 
Special Prize Letter. 


Y biggest circus thrill comes when I 

get up at three or four o’clock in the 
morning and hurry down to the railroad 
station with a piece of bread in my hand 
—to see the circus train come in! 
_ Llike this best because of the cool morn- 
ing air and the muffled excitement of it 
all—the short peremptory orders of the 
men—the occasional roar of a lion, or pos- 
sibly the trumpeting of an elephant! 

Then the unloading, the soft pad, pad 
of the elephants as they march single file 
to the circus-grounds to form for parade, 
the chattering of the monkeys and their 
comical antics as they are transferred from 
their moving home to the grounds. 

The prancing horses, snorting in the 
crisp morning air, the clanking of heavy 
chains, the rumble of the massive cage 
doors opening to let some other strange 
animal be taken to the show grounds, the 
flare of the brilliant gas torches in the 
dim hazy morning light, all thrill me more 
than even the main show, with its many 
wonders, 

Then the erecting of the “big top,” and 
all the smaller shows, and the measured 
click, click of the sledge-hammers on the 
stout tent-rope stakes, the clang of the 
circus blacksmith’s anvil making shoes for 
the trim circus horses’ dainty hoofs, make 
the best part of the whole show for me. 


Boosting the Big Top 
By Cyrus B. McCown (14), Leechburg, Pa. 
Special Prize Letter. 


Boe boys, and still more boys, big 
ones, middle sized ones, and small 
ones, all in a flurry of excitement. Should 
you ask them what it is all about, you 
would get a surprised look, for don’t you 
know, the circus is in town. 

These boys are hurrying in the early 
morning to get a job carrying water, 
spreading canvas, hauling on heavy ropes, 
or doing any of the many small jobs that 
must be done around a circus. 

Just at this time comes the part of the 
circus I like best. It thrills me through 
and through to see the swiftness and good 
will with which the circus men set the 
tents up, place the wagons, and build the 
tiers of seats in the “Big Show.” The 
shouts of instruction from the men man- 
aging the canvas spreading job, the cries 
of encouragement from the rope pullers, 
the rattling of many swiftly moving 
wagons, the first warning toots of the 
calliope, and the barking of many excited 
circus dogs, all join in a mighty uproar of 
sounds which herald another boy-satisfy- 
ing circus day filled with pink lemonade, 
peanuts, and joy. 

I am certainly thrilled by all this. Here 
is where one sees the real fun and magni- 
ficence of circus life. Here one sees the 
men in their best humors. Here one sees 
men using wit and strength in one mighty 
effort to make the whole circus the best 
ever. Surely this part of the big program 
is the best. 


Honorable mentions go to James F. 
Carter (15), Toulon, Ill.; Marvin Thralls 
(16), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Van Eakes (16), 
Yates Center, Kans.; William Heitler (16), 
Bronx, N. Y.; Fred Fowlie (14), Truro, N. 
8. Can.; Ellwood C. Parry, Jr. (14), Phil- 
adephia, Pa.; Harry W. Porter (15), Mt. 
Morris, N. Y; Oscar Weatherby (11), 
Waco, Texas; James McCallum (16), 
Alexandria, La. 
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What to Do About Snakes 


By Armstrong Perry, (Vice 


ICARED of snakes? That's because 
you don’t know that snakes hurt 
fewer persons than house cats and pet 
puppies, and that most snakes keep away 
from human beings like hens from water. 

There are only four kinds of native 
poisonous snakes in the United States— 
rattlesnakes, copperheads, moccasins and 
coral snakes, Of these four, only the moe- 
casin can be easily found. There are plenty 
of moccasins in the wet places of the 
South. 

If you want to know whether or not a 
snake is poisonous, look at its head. If 
the head is triangular shaped and flat— 
beware! The triangular, flat head spells 
danger, although even these poisonous 
snakes seldom strike persons unless they 
think they are in danger. Such snakes 
need their poison to kill the things they 
eat. That’s their ammunition and natur- 
ally they won't waste it. 

If you should be bitten by a snake, 
quickly tie a string or handkerchief tight- 
ly around the arm or leg above the bite. 
Remove as much of the poison as you can 
by squeezing the wound and making it 
bleed—then get a doctor. The string or 
handkerchief should be loosened for a 
second or two every fifteen minutes. 

It’s a fine idea to take along permanga- 

» nate of potash whenever you invade snake 
territory. This will counteract poison if 
placed in the wound either wet or dry. I 
bought ten cents worth of permanganate 
of potash about twenty years ago—and 
I’ve still got it. Four of my friends have 
been less fortunate than I, all having been 
bitten by either rattlers or copperheads. 
Yet each of the four is alive and well— 
they followed the instructions I’m giving 
you here. 


President Reptile Study Society) 


Many people consider snakes as any- 
thing but house pets, but students of rep- 
tiles say they are an engrossing subject. 
Garter snakes, blue racers, black snakes, 
hog-nosed snakes, grass snakes, milk 
snakes, water snakes, pine snakes, king 
snakes, coach whips and many other types 
are fascinating to watch, and sometimes 
they are put to good use. Black snakes 
keep the moles out of the greens on many 
golf courses. Other types of snakes are 
given jobs equally as important. 

So snakes are not such poor sports, af- 
ter all. Just use care when traveling 
through snake infested country; be on the 
watch for those snakes with triangular 
shaped, flat heads and you will never have 
cause to use the antidotal measures de- 
scribed here. 


Hertz and Brosius Get 
Credit 


“All credit for the St. John’s Mil- 
itary Academy national champion- 
ship track teams of 1923 and 1924 
goes to Clyde E. Hertz, now prin- 
cipal of the Norway, Mich., High 
School, and to C. L. Brosius, direc- 
tor of physical training at St. 
John’s,” writes J. E. McFarland, 
now track coach at St. John’s—he 
joined the Academy’s staff in 1924. 
Mr. McFarland, in “Getting Ready 
for Track” and “Tricks That Win 
Track Points,” in the March and 
April issues of Tue American Boy, 
described training methods he uses 
at St. John’s. 


Sentinel of the Sky (Continued from page 50) 


desire to—continue in the treadmill of 
life, shall we say? For them, I have be- 
come a pariah in the country I swore 
allegiance to—and should have served. 
The United States, I mean. 

“Gentlemen, you may do as you like 
with me—and I do not care.” 

Graves’ remarkable eyes, as clear as 
pools of spring water and yet with a qual- 
ity in them that seemed to enable them to 
look straight into the minds of others, sud- 
denly blazed as he leaned forward. 

“Crane, in the course of this investi- 
gation we have grown to know you and 
your inmost thoughts, almost. We know 
the type of man you are. You aren’t a 
criminal—for your own gain. And the 
government has a proposal to make to 
you. Had you been successful, you’d have 
been a Bolivar, a Kosciusko, a Garibaldi 
of Mexico. Despite what you've done, we 
have confidence in your word. Crane, 
you're an American citizen, In return for 
your life, would you—could you—sincere- 
ly serve the United States with your en- 
gineering and inventive genius?” 

The gray-headed engineer threw back his 
head. For a moment his eyes wandered 
from face to face, then out the window to 
the panorama of Cook Field. 

“T could, Mr. Graves,” he said quietly. 
“Tt is my adopted country—and my own 
has disowned me. Were there no Mexico, 
I would have served the United States, 
for it has been good to me—and its ser- 
vants are tributes to their country, and 
the loyalty it can command. You evidently 
know me—how I have thrown the pearls 
of my ability—poor pearls, perhaps, but 
all I had—before selfish swine, and am a 
poor man to-day instead of a rich one. I 
pledge you my word.” 

“Tt is accepted—conditionally,” Graves 
told him. “You will be furnished a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory, a comfort- 
able home—and be more or less isolated, 
for some time, under heavy guard. But 
you will have all the comforts and several 
of the luxuries of modern life, plus a 
chance to do the work in which you are 
pre-eminent in the world to-day.” 

Sudden fire leaped into Russ’s anguished 
eyes, and it was hard to stem the torrent 
of relieved words that crowded for utter- 


ance as he looked at Crane. Under the 
circumstances, that opportunity was won- 
derful, was— 

Crane’s lined face did not change. His 
reprieve from death for treason apparently 
meant nothing to him, But he said: 

‘I shall gladly serve—and I am honored, 
sir.” 

And so it came about that a month 
later, Crane, who had spent that time 
under guard in a hospital, left Dayton for 
a certain town in New Jersey where the 
Air Service was building him an experi- 
mental laboratory. He asked for, and 
received, permission to see Russ. 

“Russ,” he said slowly, and that rare 
smile curved his lips and brought a warm 
glow into his remarkable eyes, “when I 
first picked you out for my- purpose, I 
thought I had a prize. Then I regretted 
it; you made me weaken, at times, be- 
cause I was fond of you. Then I regretted 
it more, for you turned into a wildcat. 
who fought me and beat me at every turn. 
Now I know how fortunate I was—perhaps 
my life may not yet be a complete failure, 
as I cease following false gods, creatures 
of my imagination, with feet of clay. Good 
by. I count myself. fortunate to have 
known you.” 

Russ shook hands, and somehow there 
were hot tears in his eyes. He used the 
only cure he knew, and took up a tiny 
pursuit plane. For a quarter of an hour 
he sent the lightning-like scout twisting 
and spinning through the sky, while be- 
low tall, sardonic Ridgeway watched and 
understood what his red-headed friend 
was doing. 

“Stunting himself normal,” he told him- 
self, his sloping eyes softer than was their 
wont as he saw Farrell’s plane disappear 
eastward, 

Higher and higher Russ sent it, follow- 
ing the crawling train below that was 
carrying Crane to his new work for the 
cause to which Russ had pledged his life’s 
devotion. For two hours, a mere speck 
in the blue, the young flyer, with crowded 
months behind him and a future that no 
one could predict ahead, kept vigil over 
the man he never would understand—a 
lonely sentinel of the sky. 

THE END, 


Nifty 


Nearness counts a lot these days. 
It’s the fellow with the neatly combed 
hair, carefully tied scarf, smart suit and 
| stylish shoes who gets the attention 
. . . whether he’s in school, at a social 
| affair, holding a job, or out with his pals. 
| But this isn’t a sermon. It’s an adver- 
tisement telling you about the nattiest, 
snappiest, best wearing shoes you ever 
| set_your eyes onto or your feet into: 
Endicott-Johnson. 

We manufacture more than twelve 
million pairs of boys’ and girls’ shoes.a 
year. Boys want Endicott-Johnson shoes 
for their smart looks. Their mothers buy 
them for their long wear. Thousands of 
stores sell them because of their extraor- 
dinary values. 

If you were here in Endicott, you'd 
| see shoes designed from actual study of 
| what boys like and need. You'd see us 
testing shoes—on actual boys and girls. 
Tanning our own leather. Making our 
own rubber soles and heels. How, step 
by step, 17,000 trained E-J Workers are 
constantly striving to put into Endicott- 
Johnson shoes the finest style, the best 
workmanship and longest wear possible. 

Try these shoes, boys. Get the “feel” 
of them, Note the leather. Comfortable 
shapes. Beautiful finishes. Smart new 
shades. Get a pair. Scores of styles. 
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shoes 


for the chap who is 
aiming to be somebody 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 to 
$3.50 (none more than $5), according to 
size and: grade. Smaller sizes still less— 
$1.50 to $2. Look for the E-J trade-mark. 

50,000 stores. If you don’t know of 
one nearby, write to Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y.; New York City,'N. Y,, 
or St. Louis, Mo.—Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


1. Everysoy—Sport Oxfords. Rich golden leather. Crepe 
soles make feet believe they're on balloon tires. 2, Hi-Hicx— 
Real shoes for real boys! Lace-to-toe type. Keendooking and 
sturdily built for wear in all sports. 3. Enpwett—Dressy 
calfskin Oxfords for boys who pride themselves on the knack 
for picking winners, Brand-new style. Note the triangular 
eyelets, 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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‘THE AMERICAN Boy 


Let Us GIVE You 
These Outdoor Fun-Makers 


Play Ball! 


You can always start a 
game with a play-ground 
ball—anywhere, You don’t 
need a large lot, you don’t 
need much equipment. 
Hard enough to hit—yet 
it can be caught bare- 
handed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
ONE new yearly subscrip- 


No. 26 tion for THE AMERICAN 
One sub BOY and 20c cash. Cash 
and 20c price $1.00. Ask for No. 26. 

Ss 3, 
Fielder’s Glove 
Here’s a dandy fielder’s 


glove, one that will stop 
the fastest liner and is lim- 
ber enough to pick up 
grounders without fum- 
bling. It is made of good 
first-class leather, well pad- 
ded, broken .in and ready 
for instant use. It will last 
a long time and is just the 
glove you will want for your own use. When order- 
ing be sure to tell us whether you wear your glove 
on your right or left hand. 


You may have one of these gloves for only ONE new 
yearly subscription for THE AMERICAN BOY. Ask 
for No. 30. Retail price $1.00. 


First Base 


The first baseman is the 
fellow that has the fun. 
More throws come to him 
than anyone else on the 
team except the catcher, 
and they come hard, You 
need a special glove to 
hold down the “fun” cor- 
ner. This glove is made 
by Spalding Bros. The 
mitt is already broken in. 
No. 31. One sub. and 35c. The deep pockets enable 
you to hold a thrown ball safely, and, of course, it’s 
limber enough to’ pick-up grounders too. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of ONE new, yearly sub- « 


scription for THE AMERICAN BOY and 35c in cash. 
Ask for No. 31. Retail price $1.25. 


Steel Fishing Rod 


Eight foot, 
igee three piece, 
steel rod, 
nickel plated 
brass reel, 30 
feet green line, 
8 colored bob- 
ber, Kirby 
hook,and 


" No. 34 sinker, | 


Sent postpaid for THREE new subscriptions for THE 
AMERICAN BOY; or two and 50c extra in cash. No. 


34, Retail price $2.50, 


Learn to Play Baseball 


Spalding’s have gone to great expense to pre- 
pare a set of booklets on how to play base- 
ball. Each tells how the big-league players 
do it. 


HOW TO PITCH 


This 103 page book will give you a short 
cut to the theory and practice of pitching. 
This book retails for 25c. 


HOW TO CATCH; HOW TO RUN BASES 


Two big books in one containing 145 pages 
packed full of real “How to Do” information. 
Retail price 25c. 


HOW TO PLAY THE INFIELD AND 
OUTFIELD 


165 pages of the kind of instructions that 
Muggsy McGraw gives to the New York 
Giants, Retail price 25c. 


HOW TO BAT 

The best fielding team in the world can’t 
win without batters. Become the local Babe 
Ruth or Rogers Hornsby. Retail price 25c. 


HOW TO PLAY BASEBALL 

This book gives you an excellent ground 
work in team play from the point of view of 
every position. Retail price 25c. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A LEAGUE; Manage 
a Team; Captain a Team; Score a Game; 
Arrange Signals; Lay Out a League Dia- 
mond; Technical Terms of Baseball 
Another big book (114 pages) containing 

invaluable instructions for every team player. 

Retail price 25c. 


KNOTTY PROBLEMS IN BASEBALL; 
OFFICIAL RULES 
It’s by J. B. Foster and Billy Evans the 
famous umpire. You need this one. Retail 
price 35c, 


Any three of these books sent postpaid on 
receipt of ONE new, yearly subscription for 
THE AMERICAN BOY. Be sure to say 
which three you want. Ask for No. 84. 


Regulation 


(= 

Baseball [TROY 
Here is an AMERICAN American Boy 
BOY official baseball. It OFFICIAL 4 


is made especially for you 
by one of the largest 
sporting goods houses in 
the country. It is regula- 
tion size and weight and 
has a tough horse-hide No. 28 

cover and waxed stitches 

that will withstand the hardest of hard usage. It is 
a lively ball, has a center of pure rubber wound with 
stout wool yarn. Just the ball for club teams. 


aay 


‘One of these balls will be sent to you on receipt of 
ONE new, yearly subscription for THE AMERICAN 
BOY. Ask for No. 28. Retail price 75c. 


Stop the Hardest 


Here’s a Draper-Maynard catcher’s mitt. With it you 
can “hold” any pitcher in your league. It’s a good 
roomy glove and well padded so that the fastest ones 
do not sting, It has a deep pocket which enables you 
to hold the ball after 
it gets to you. It is a 
standard model, full 
size, 


Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of THREE 
new, yearly subscrip- 
tions for THE 
AMERICAN BOY 
and 25c in cash; or 
for two new, yearly 
subscriptions and 
75c. Ask for No. 32. 
Retail price $3.00. 


Official Boy Scout Axe 


This Plumb axe is approved by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is made of forged steel—not the cast 
variety—and will stand the roughest kind of usage, 
Each one bears the official Boy Scout emblem. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of THREE new yearly sub- 
scriptions for THE AMERICAN BOY; or for TWO 
new, yearly subscriptions and 40c in cash. Ask for the 
Scout Axe, No. 38. Retail price $1.80. 


Read These Simple Rules Carefully 


$2 from each. Send us the money and tell us which premium you want. Re- 


| at easy enough to earn any or all of these well-worth-while premiums. We'll 
= give them to you as rewards for selling subscriptions. First select your 
premium. Next, read how many subscriptions are required. Then see your 


friends. Tell them how you like THE AMERICAN BOY. They’ll buy, Collect 


‘The ‘| B 
merican DO 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in Alll the World: 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


member—premiums cannot be given except for subscriptions you sell to boys not 
members of your own family. Yearly and two year subscriptions count alike to- 
ward a premium. Get your first order to-day. 
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“Seventy-Six” 


(Continued from page 13) 


to—but then it hesitated. Some business 
below seemed to return to the unseen’s 
memory. He was standing still. 

Although my escape was thus tempor- 
arily .cut off, I felt somehow safer at that 
elevation; all the life of this pretentious 
dwelling appeared centered to-night upon 
the ground floor. My spirits rose accord- 
ingly. 

I determined to go into the nearest 
empty room that faced the park, drop 
from one of its windows and seek some 
tree overhanging the estate walls. 

This part of the house was quite at my 
present disposal. It was as quiet as a 
prison. 

Perhaps it was a prison! That thought 
leaped like a flame into my head. 

Somewhere under this roof, Coates- 
worth Pinckney was held prisoner; if not 
in its cellars, what more likely than in its 
upper stories? It was worth while seek- 
ing him anyhow. 

I began at the first door, opened it— 
and looked on darkness. 

“Lieutenant,” I whispered: “it is I— 
Geoffrey Rowntree!” 

There came no answer. 

I did not believe that anybody was abed, 
but it behooved me to proceed discreetly 
none the less. There were many cham- 
bers: door after door I tried—room af- 
ter room I entered—I made two thirds of 
my rounds and again reached the stair- 
head, before deciding that the chamber 
used as a cell would be a locked one. 
Whereat, as if to put my reasoning to 
scorn, the next apartment yielded a now 
unlooked-for result. 

“Boy!” 

I started half out of my shoes. An in- 
stant later, however, I knew it was in- 
deed my friend-who had spoken. I groped 
to him and found him stretched on a bed, 
so securely bound that his captors had 
disregarded locks as mere works of super- 
erogation. 

“Yo're here?” 

“Yes,” said I happily. “I’ve come to free 
you.” 

With a single phrase, he wrecked my 
exultation.. Where I had looked for warm 
thanks, there appeared but cold reproval: 
“T tol’ yo’ to go back to Tent Tavern!” 

At first my gorge rose against his seem- 
ing ingratitude—for had I not risked my 
life to come hither in his behalf? But I 
straightway saw the rightness of his posi- 
tion. That was my first true lesson at 
military obedience, and it is to be hoped 
that it profited me. Here had been I, a 
moment since, proud in the sorely needed 
aid I bore him—and here was he, disre- 
garding his own plight and thinking only 
of what my neglect of his orders might 
mean to the Colonies. Shame over- 
whelmed me. 

“Tut—tut!” said he, more kindly, then: 
“What's done’s done—and yhere yo’ are. 
Make the best o’ your opportunities.” 

Contritely, I set to work. 

“And how did yo’ get yhere?” he in- 
quired. 

I felt ashamed to tell; it was a further 
confession of insurgency. But “Out with 
it,” he commanded, and so, while I freed 
him of his bonds, I narrated briefly all 
that had happened to me. 

On his part he informed me that, aside 
from a severe, but barren, questioning at 
the hands of his captors, nothing save 
what I could see had befallen him. He 
surmised that the intention was to sub- 
ject him, later this night or early upon 
the morrow, to a severer examination—and 
perhaps torture—under the leader of the 
spies, who had not yet made his appear- 
ance. 

“But now,” said I, as the last yard of 
rope fell to the floor, “we shall escape to- 
gether.” 

He was sitting up—I could just see— 
stretching arms and legs. In that attitude 
he was struck to marble. 

“What is the matter?” I whispered. 

“Hush !—listen!” he commanded for 
the second time that night. 

Through the unclosed door, from some- 
where below, rose a creaking sound. Some- 
body was ascending the stairs. 

“Food,” the prisoner explained. “They 
said they’d bring it me.” 


“The window!” I suggested. 

“They didn’t forget to lock the shut- 

ters, anyway,” he answered; “and this 
room’s too bare fo’ yo’ to hide in. That 
fellow will have a light, and the bed’s too 
high fo’ to conceal yo’ under. Lemme put 
back that rope to look lak’ it was, and yo’ 
—out into the hall with yo’; hide there 
till the man’s gone!” 
-I ran out. But that hall was not a 
long one. It was as bare of any hiding 
place as the room I had left could be— 
and, peeping over the banisters, I could 
see the bearer of food coming up, a plat- 
ter in one hand, in the other a candle. 


IX—Like a Rat in a Trap 


SHOT would bring the whole house 

about us; discovery—one cry of 

alarm—and we would be two prison- 
ers instead of one. Who knew but that up- 
on the next few moments might hang the 
action of the Continental Congress? A tip- 
toe, I dashed to the farther end of the pas- 
sage, nevertheless realizing well that it was 
too short to afford me security against the 
steadily mounting brilliance. And then 
I checked my run none too soon; I almost 
tumbled headlong down a second flight of 
stairs. 

I put out a questioning foot—felt right 
and left with extended arms. The way was 
steep and narrow, doubtless constructed 
for servants, who were not expected, as a 
rule, to use the front ascent. Behind me, 
into the corridor, sounded the tread of 
the jailer; beyond me fell this shaft of 
darkness. Craftily, and with all the cau- 
tion in the world, I stole below. 

I might profitably have paused ere al- 
together down, and this was, truth to tell, 
my original intent. But the thought oc- 
curred to me that that man with the plat- 
ter—for whatever reason he had mounted 
by the main flight—would perhaps descend 
by means of the rear one. Therefore I 
went on until I came to its foot. It was a 
narrow well, and there was a door on each 
side. 

Vehemently I anathematized my for- 
tune. All the latter portion of this night’s 
troubles appeared to have to do with 
doors and selecting among them: here I 
had to choose between these two! 

However, there was small hesitation 
now. A babel of talk, accompanied by the 
clicking of plates and the rattle of pans, 
came through the panels upon my left; 
whereas, though I applied an ear to the 
opposite door, nothing at all was to be 
detected behind it. I opened that door. 

It let into a butler’s pantry, just then 
unoccupied, though—if I might judge by 
the uncorked bottles standing about—but 
lately left so. There would be danger 
in remaining here—more danger than in 
returning above. But I neither remained 
nor returned; I stepped into what was re- 
vealed ahead: a long, narrow dining room. 

Here, too, no soul was present, but here, 
too, the facts stood clear not alone that 
somebody had recently been, but also that 
several people were soon expected. The 
soft glow of delicately shaded lights flowed 
over the room from sconces and candela- 
bra. And fair in the center of it—agleam 
with crystal, white napery and shining sil- 
ver—stood a huge, handsome circular 
table set for an elaborate supper. 

I looked at all this as I might have 
looked at similar preparations in my own 
father’s place at Hempfield—hungry, yet 
not so much stirred by the preparations 
themselves as excited by their being made 
at this unseemly hour. At what might be 
called the table’s head, if a round table 
may be said to have one, stood the only 
chair with arms to it. Deep it was and 
comfortable. Its back was to a huge fire- 
place. 

About that fireplace one word—for it 
plays a queer part in what follows. It 
was, of course, idle on this summer's 
night, but it was near as large as the lit- 
tle room in which I slept at Tent Tavern. 
No doubt, it contained tall andirons and a 
log, ready against next winter; yet these 
things were hidden for the hot weather 
by a large screen of colored papers cut 
into fanciful shapes and braided together. 

I could easily imagine this recess at 
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yeNeeos InpiA, where it was once sup- 
posed that elephants held up the four 
corners of the earth, was a strange and rich 
country. Her greatest ruler, Akbar (1556- 
1605 A. D.) owned 5,000 elephants, 12,000 
horses and 1,000 hunting leopards. Palace 
walls and thrones were sometimes set with 
gold and jewels; and the huge temples were 
incrusted with rich and skillful carvings, 
inside and out, The idols which sat in the 
temples often were decked with jewels and 
had rubies or diamonds for eyes. Our ele- 
phant here is copied from a life-sized stone 
one in front of a temple altar. 


loors—A large cake of Ivory Soap. Pen 

knife or paring knife. 1 orange stick 
with one blade and one pointed end (wood- 
en tool A). One orange stick to which a 
hairpin is tied as shown in B, C, D. File 
bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife edge. 
(Wire tool.) 
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IRECTIONS—With wooden tool draw ele- 
phant on soap. With knife cut away 
soap up to dotted line. Then do the same 
with top, front and back. With wire tool 
or blade end of wooden tool shave or carve 
down to the real form of the elephant. 
Work slowly, turn model often and com- 
pare it with drawings. 


Ears, tusks and eyes should be put in last 
with point of wooden tool. 
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(Continued from page 55) 
Yuletide, when the snow lay waist-high 
without,.and here a conflagration raged 
while ladies and gentlemen feasted in the 
hall. I was wondering how they ever found 
wood to serve it when my eyes reverted 
to that armchair at the table. 

Something seen there at the first glance, 
and then imperfectly observed, summoned 
me. What? A small pile of papers tied 
and reposing beside that place evidently 
prepared for the host. 


WOULD not have you erroneously con- 

clude that, even when the things where- 
of I speak happened, I was unduly occu- 
pied with my personal welfare. Indeed, 
throughout those first three days of the 
July of ’76, my chief preoccupation lay 
with the future of the Colonies and the 
pass at which the Continen- 
tal Congress then found it- 
self, and I give you my 
word that, as soon as I saw 
those papers beside the wait- 
ing plate of the master of 
the manor house, my mind 
concerned itself no longer 
with my own danger. 

Tory documents—they 
must be that! They might 
be of inestimable value to 
Dr. Franklin. 

To get them: this was my 
instant purpose. Its execu- 
tion would involve crossing 
half the room’s length, The 
diners were obviously due to 
arrive at any second by the 
entrance which stood across 
the table—servants should 
certainly arrive still sooner 
in the pantry behind me. 
For all of which, I passed to 
the armchair. Of course I 
was in a frightful panic—but 
I extended an arm to seize 
those papers. Well, I was too late! 

Have I not said that doors were this 
night the curse of me? Again and again 
had one of my plans after another been 
interrupted by the ‘approach of inimical 
forces and this one was so interrupted 
now. 

Running through the candlelight across 
the polished floor, I had almost reached 
my desired spot. It lay well down the 
room, remember: the fireplace stood some 
distance behind, and no cover rose be- 
tween me and the main entrance. So I 
went, an arm extended, its fingers greedy 
to close upon my prey, when there oc- 
curred the blasting of my hopes. Here 
came the supper guests. 

Plain enough to hear! The door in front 
of me began to open. I must forego those 
papers. Could I save my life? 

What to do? I must think with clarity 
—act with silence and with lightning 
speed. 

Retreat by the pantry?—Already serv- 
ants were audibly entering it from those 
quarters behind. 

Crawl under table?—I remembered in 
time that late eaters are hard drinkers, 
and that hard drinkers stretch their legs 
uncommon far. 

The windows, then?—They were invit- 
ingly curtained; but the night was warm 
and, heated the more by his wine, some 
guest might at any moment choose to 
open that very one which I happened to 
select for my concealment. 

Remained the fireplace behind its paper 
screen. 

I jumped into it. The light was bad 
there: the waiting log caught me back of 
the knees, and down I sat with a whack 
which was drowned by: the talk of ‘the 
arriving guests, but which sent over me a 
stifling cloud of soot and ashes. 

“Oh, ’twas no grievous wait we.had for 
you; Mr. Talbot,” somebody in. the dining 
room was saying when I had sufficiently 
collected my wits to distinguish phrases 
amid the general boisterousness. 

So I was at the manor house of “Tory 
Talbot”! My breath caught in my throat. 

But a more alarming piece of news’ was 
immediately to follow. Suave tones, 
ironically polite, announced themselves to 
be the host’s: 

“Sit ye down—gentlemen. Here, as my 
most valued lieutenant, the man that 
makes a fool of clever Dr. Franklin, :you 
must take the place upon my righthand, 
Postmaster Jabez Johnson.” 


I could not believe my startled ears un- 
til a great laugh assailed them, and the 
slap of a delighted hand upon a thigh: 

“Well, by Burgoyne, I does my best to 
earn your money, sir—an’ what’s confidin’ 
Ben an’ his crazy Congress ag’in a man 0’ 
brains?” 

I had thought of Tent Tavern’s land- 
lord as a too-trustful giant surrounded by 
Tory agents. Now he sat a few yards from 
me, self-confessed—the traitorous and un- 
scrupulous head of a gang of bandits and 
spies! This laughing blackguard regular- 
ly sold for pay the secrets passing through 
his hands—himself directed the Jersey sec- 
tion of that mysterious siege which en- 
compassed Philadelphia! Tory Talbot was 
the plot’s master, his country house its 
hidden War Office; but Jabez Johnson held 
post as commanding-general in the field. 
He had come here to his 
employer, and I, at “North- 
cote,” with only a paper 
screen between me and this 
company of ruffians, was 
about to be present at a 
midnight conference of the 
chief conspirators. 


X—Tory Talbot 


KNEW that not a few 
King’s men were so 
from sincere conviction, 
honorable persons, who stood 
far removed from murder— 
but I had heard enough to 


Consider, then, the situa- 
tion: 

Though with loosened 
bonds, Lieutenant Pinckney 
remained a prisoner above 
stairs: “Northcote’s” 
ants seemed a British garri- 
son; and in this dining room 
—hidden from me by the screen, but so 
close that, save for their talk, they could 
have heard my frightened gasps—gathered 
a company of Crown cut throats enter- 
tained by a royalist gentleman and com- 


manded by a traitor in whom Franklin | 


himself reposed implicit confidence. 

“~ . . an’ if I be your lieutenant, Mr. 
Talbot, sir,” Johnson’s huge voice was say- 
ing, “why, Whiteside’s mine. So quit your 
frowning, Harry—an’ take your place side 
o’ me.” 

I gasped again. All this traitor inn- 
keeper’s airs of authority over his pre- 
tended potboy, his threats of the lash, had 
been mere pieces of the general play- 
acting done for my befooling! In serious 
business, they had always worked hand- 
in-hand. It was a minor disclosure, but 
it had its weight upon my nerves. 

Around me was the semi-dark of the 
fireplace with the candles shining. in only 
at the sides—its ashes whitening my 
clothes, its soot 
through the paper that concealed me 
every word passed clear. These rough 
guests made noisy talk at the delicately 
appointed table. 

“We will not speak of business till we 
have eaten,” Tory Talbot cautioned them. 

I understood that, for all his probably 
justified confidence in his household re- 
tainers, he deemed it best to mention be- 
fore them none of such uncommonly im- 
portant matters as it appeared were to- 
night to be discussed. Hungry as I was, 
I had therefore to wait there through a 


long meal, gluttonously consumed by my | 


unconscious jailers, until the last plates 
were removed and the servants gone. My 
legs soon were cramped, for any sound of 
their movement might summon discovery, 
and twice again that night were desperate 
battles successfully waged against my un- 
fortunate tendency toward sneezing. I was 
near ready to limp into the room and sur- 
render, when the icy tones of the chief 
conspirator rose above the coarse babel 
in an order destined to give me respite. 
“Gentlemen,” said he with that sneer- 


ing note which he used whenever dignify- | 
ing this wild crew by a courteous title, | 


“charge your glasses: King George, God 
bless him!” 

The Royal Toast—and who would have 
expected Geoffrey Rowntree to rejoice 
therein? Yet I welcomed it then, for Mr. 
Talbot had risen to it, and his guests with 
him: I could a little ease myself under the 
clatter’s cover. 


understand that here I lay | 
among unscrupulous rogues. | 


serv- | 


in my _ nostrils—but | 
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Then, no sooner were those brigands 
seated than the serving people left and 
there began a talk which, if it did not 
make my immediate position worse, boded 
ill for my future. More wine was poured, 
in the consumption whereof Whiteside, to 
judge from his loud comments, bore a 
somewhat larger share than either his age 
or capacity warranted. When the company 
had drunk confusion to the Continental 
Congress, he thickly demanded: 

“An’ what about that there drawlin’ 
Congress spy upstairs? If only Parson 
Dan would come, there wouldn’t be no 
more ladylike hesitation in the use 0’ a 
hot poker to get the truth, J tell you.” 

Back in the fireplace, I gripped the log 
beneath me: I guessed now who this Par- 
son Dan must be—shook at thought of 
how audaciously I had lately forced him 
on the nocturnal highway. And what was 
to come? What lay in store for my friend 
the loyal lieutenant? 

The next words made it clear that 
neither Tory Talbot nor Jabez had yet 
visited Pinckney. “The prisoner must wait 
until the morrow,” declared the master of 
the house. 

“They tell me there wasn’t no papers 
found on him, nohow,” said Johnson. 

“No papers?” Whiteside shrilly echoed. 
“Mebbe not. But here’s somethin’ as was 
overlooked when we searched him. Your 
man Viney picked it up by the bedside 
when he carried up supper a while since, 
Mr. Talbot.” 

You may guess how hard I listened as 
that treasure trove was tossed among the 
glasses! 

“What—” began the host, 

A startled imprecation from Jabez in- 
terrupted. “’Tis one o’ them there things 
they tie on carrier pigeons!” 


EHIND the screen, I searched my 
pockets. Into one of them, memory 
reminded me, I had dropped that robbed 
tube brought to my loft by the wounded 
bird. It was not about me now; during 
my labors in the unbinding of Pinckney, 
it must have fallen from me to the’ floor. 
“Who uses such like things hereabout 
cept Jeff Rowntree?” Whiteside’s malic- 
ious triumph continued. “I told you, John- 
son, that that boy wasn’t half the fool he 
seemed, for all of his lightnin’-rods an’ 
games o’ hide-an’-seek!” 

To my ears, the large laughter of Jabez 
was by no means convincing in its ridicule; 
yet he did rumble: “This do look queer 
for your prisoner—belike he is the fellow 
you were told to search for; but it don’t 
prove nothin’ ag’in the boy.” 

“You like him,” said Harry, as if to 
like me were a crime, 

At that Jabez laughed more sincerely: 
no decent sympathy moved him; he was 
only eager to defend himself against the 
imputation of having been deceived by 
such a lad as I. Said he: “I like him ‘bout 
as much as I do Ben Franklin—an’ you 
know how much that is. You'll please to 
remember I’ve killed more’n one human 
in the course o’ business, young Harry, 
an’ you may be sure I’m s0 tired o’ play- 
in’ the fool to please this Rowntree that 
I'd break his neck just to ease my mind 
only, I got to keep on good terms with 
Benjy.” 

How far the discussion would then have 
gone and how heavily suspicion might 
have been turned against my activities at 
the inn, I cannot tell. Whiteside had be- 
gua an angry argument when, to my im- 
mense relief, Tory Talbot’s voice checked 
it with one cut of frigid impatience: 

“T say that these things must wait upon 
more pressing matters. I have summoned 
you here for your reports. Pray be so 
good as to give them.” 

So indeed did the eavesdropper learn 
something! Under their leader’s direction 
—who now and then I heard refer for 
names and addresses to what must be the 
pile of papers I had seen beside his plate 
when first I entered the dining room— 
that gathering poured forth all the Tory 
version of those days’ historic happen- 
ings. It developed that a messenger ex- 
pected from the Carolinas had failed to 
arrive, but one from Boston way bore in- 
formation of the activities there; and 
somebody addressed, I can still recall, as 
“Blink Van Hoorn,” set my heart a-thump 
by word from New York: 

{Washington’s_ scurvy army’s. managin 
to protect the city,”.this Van Hoorn an- 


, 


nounced. “His left flank’s thrown across 
East River, out beyond Brooklyn prallage, 
his front’s along the harbor, an’ his right 
runs up the Hudson, I got through the 
water patrols night afore last, an’ back 
ag’in: General Howe’s compliments, an’ he 
plans to land on Staten Island.” 

Why, this was some of the very news 
that our Congress wanted! With Colonel 
Moultrie’s Charleston report, I now held 
in my head the two halves of the whole. 
I came near to kicking over the screen in 
my jubilation. 

“And what of Philadelphia?” inquired 
Edwin Talbot. “Thinking to forestall 
your news, friend Johnson, we robbed one 
of Franklin’s birds to-day, but it carried 
only a boy’s gossip.” 

Fresh come from that city, Jabez told 
how matters there had reached a crisis. 
On the 1st and 2nd of July, the more hot- 
headed advocates of freedom had refused 
longer to await action upon Richard Henry 
Lee’s once postponed separationist motion. 
New York refused to vote, and Delaware 
and Pennsylvania insisted on casting di- 
vided ballots; yet the resolution passed. 
All that its opponents could do was to 
mass their strength to defeat the formal 
declaration—this was to come up for final 
decision on July 4th, the day after to-mor- 
Tow. 

The villain’s tone was tense: 

“We've done good by keepin’ them Con- 
gressmen in the dark bout what’s hap- 
penin’ at Charleston an’ New York; but 
now we got someways to do more. "That 
there resolution don’t matter, but the dec- 
laration’s a thing they can’t go back on, 
once they’ve gone an’ ’dopted it. If we 
can’t get a few more votes on one side, it'll 
pass; but if we kin scare enough Members 
into the cowards’ camp, why them Separa- 
tionists’ll withdraw their committee’s 
paper: they daresn’t go ahead with only 
a bare majority. It all depends on what 
we kin do in the next thirty-six hours.” 

There was an ominous pause. The host 
broke it. “We can do a great deal. We 
can cause either this declaration’s with- 
drawal or defeat. Have you secured a 
copy of it?” 

“Trust me for that!” bragged Johnson. 
“Here’s a full copy. One o’ my fellows 
stole it out o’ the very room where this 
committe o’ Tom Jefferson’s be meetin’. 
Listen here.” 

A paper rattled. Jabez cleared his 
throat. But the arch spy frigidly inter- 
rupted: “I think I had better read this’”— 
and began: “‘When, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another 

So, it was while hiding from implacable 
enemies—while tucked into a sooty fire- 
place—that first I heard the text of that 
Declaration of Independence which my 
children have now long since learned in 


their playrooms and which their chil- 
dren’s children shall know by _ heart 
through safe centuries to come. Changed 


it later was in two or three minor phrases, 
but, although the voice that then spoke 
its rounded periods was the icily scornful 
voice of a Tory gentleman—although it 
was read as a series of foolish threats 
impossible of endorsement by an already 
beaten handful—and although I listened 
with fear of discovery upon me and peril 
of death to result—yet my cheeks burned 
with pride, and my soul rose exultant 
on @ new courage. 

“._, . THEREFORE, the REPRE- 
SENTATIVES of the UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA . . appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions do . . . solemnly 
PUBLISH and DECLARE, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES. And for the support of this 
Declaration, ‘with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mut- 
ually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 

The suave and supercilious reader 
ceased, but even upon his felon gang 
those winged words had some effect, for 
a moment’s silence fell, and he was forced 
to break it with a deprecating explana- 
tion and a promise that struck my re- 
newed optimism and sent a chill to my 
heart: 

“There is nothing new in this,” said 
Tory Talbot. “It is just the sort of empty 
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found only in the 
Spur Tie. Ie wilt 
not let the Spur 
Tie roll, curl or 
wrinkle, 


Tom Brown, 
eee star inthe great 
oxing play ‘Is Zat So?’”” 
Soon to be issued as a 
moving picture by 
William Fox. 


BIC 


“B” which 


¢ pocketbook. 


Are you one of these 


Happy Iver Johnson Boys? 


‘VERY boy knows the Iver Johnson 
bicycle. 
your father rode when he was a boy. 


The same famous bicycle 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


18 River St., Fitchburg, Mass.; New York, 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St.; San Francisco, 717 Market St. a 


Look onthe back of the 
ties you buy for thered 
it identi- 
fies the tie that looks 
more like a hand-tied 
tiethana hand-tiedtie. 


easy as walking, Vital parts drop-forged. 


Five coats of enamel baked on—then 
hand-rubbed. All the nickel plating 
done over copper. Color choice of Blue, 
Maroon or Black with Duco finished 
white head. Enamel especially made for 
Iver Johnson. Guaranteed equipment. 


a tied 
for ae 


Oo a 


Johnny Hines, 
star of First National Pictures, 
smiling at you over 4 Spur Tie. 
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Every Live Boy and Girl Wants a 


COASTER SKATE 


He is about to start skating—holding the 
Coaster-skate with both hands, as illustrated. 
He will swing it to and fro as he takes 
strides, because it helps create momentum. 
Soon he will place the Coaster-skate be- 
tween his legs and be seated, continuing to 
ride in a seated position—rising at will and 
sitting when he chooses. 


Wate: Meney Broosinr 
Saabs. Siviedite ROCK SQUAB CO. 
201 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Strongheart fienow ia their healt 
7 t 

Police “Strongheart Kennels 

Dogs New Brunswick, - N. J. 


SHOMONT WHITE COLLIES 


Thoroug! ds--The **Aces’’ of All 

‘The most most: Aescrste in By ‘world. tale 
gent, fearless, faithtal, Th soar me, 
Forapeseheae® spol ret, Ws 
OSs ee 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s‘Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 

This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper andcolds, 
Glover's Imperial Medicines 

for all dog ailments for sale 

at allDrugStores, 

Pet Shops, Sport- 


ing Goods Stores. 
Write for Free 
“TreatiseonDogs.” 


Address Dept. AA40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


a! 


To the Boys and Girls 


$2.00 will bring prepaid, one Coaster Skate for trial. 
be refunded on return of same, prepaid. COASTER SKATE CO.,, Erie, Pa. 
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He is riding seated—He can ride fancy 
curves and turn corners with ease. 

It is wonderful for down hill coasting. 

He can slow down or stop by applying the 
brake—Oh, Boy !—What a thrill. 

It makes men wish they were boys again, 
and makes boys glad they are—It is safe, 
sane and comfortable—A Sensible Toy. 


If unsatisfactory, money will 


eee eM Mee ITO eH eL TION eL TIL 


eet 


i oa fof Years, 
Ny Some trapnested, ‘Send for Big Catalog. “ils: 
trated in colors. ‘Tells all about chicks. Write today 
for money saving price 
J. W. Ossege Hatchery, G. Main St., Ottawa, Ohio 


Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, squabs, etc., at home in 


GUINEA PIGS WANTED 


For medical use in every state. 

Millions needed. They are easy to 

raise. Profits are encrmngt Par- 
Hioulars and catalogue, free. 

aels Animal Industries, 2907A Diamond St., Phila, Pa. 


A +A 
Guinea Pigs 

Big money can be made b; 
boys and girls, men an 
'. rn ‘women here raising 
rus, Noexperience necessary as We 
showyon a ood take all you raise at high prices. 
poultry or rabbits —easier and 


Wrestling Book FREE 


foase and end Sia Sie, arelgp a 
v0 alt. 

his Eis popular achoshe aT a tear Byfmatl. “too tamous 

Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns is 

{\ aS ee 


tendid 
mall che ech science’ and "tricks. rer Beal avis to to pangs 
POR TEAWH Par] eases WP Beni for ise book today, stating your are: 


Farmer Burns School of Wrestling, 1055. "Ramee Bldg 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 


leather goods, Rboien eee . 10% pple F 
10¢ stores, ores ware: rr rocery 
Pg tate Draptincre, Rd: 


(Continued from page 57) 
braggadocio that those Massachusetts 
bumpkins attempted at their town meet- 
ing near Worcester in ’73—just the same 
treason-by-loud-words that the spouting 
‘patriots’ of North Carolina brayed in 
Mechlenburg a year since. Why, a fort- 
night ago, the Connecticut General As- 
sembly mimicked Mechlenburg! There can 
be no danger so long as this so-called 
‘General Congress’ does not adopt it— 
and I have now received, and am about 


| to put into execution, instructions and 


orders which will infallibly prevent that 
adoption.” 


XI—The Manorhouse Conspiracy 
M* TALBOT'S cold contempt—and, 


still more, his ‘serene assurance— 

had broken the spell of Thomas 
Jefferson’s written phrases. Low natures 
ever welcome disparagement of high re- 
solves: this gang applauded its leader and 
cursed the Declaration. When someone, 
apparently vain in: his sagacity, did sug- 


| gest that a bare majority of Congressional 


signatures might yet be procurable by the 
Separationists, the master of “Northcote” 
calmly replied that unanimity, not ma- 
jority, was essential. 

“Has not Jabez here,” he inquired, “of- 
ten quoted Franklin? The printer has 
said again and again: ‘We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.’ No, gentlemen, what I pro- 
pose now to do will be the best done if 
known to a few only, however loyal we 
everyone of course are to our King; so I 
must ask you all to retire, save Mr. John- 
son and his young assistant—but I solemn- 
ly promise you that the means of dis- 
rupting this Philadelphia Congress lies un- 
der my hands in this house and at this 
hour.” 

I heard him get up. I heard, above the 
sound of chairs pushed from table, some 
muttered protests against dismissal; but 
that cold man’s word was plainly law with 
his hired rascals, and I was soon aware 


| that the door had been closed upon nearly 


all these folk and that he was left alone 
with Jabez and Harry. 

Mr. Talbot must be beside the place 
where he had lately sat. “Now,” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnson’s voice, meek 
as any lamb’s. 

“Tt is very simple,” declared Tory Tal- 
bot. “Trusted as you are by Dr. Frank- 
lin, you yet cannot return too soon to 
Philadelphia. Go back to your tavern, 
wait the evening of to-morrow—I mean 
to-day, for it is near day now—the even- 
ing of the third. Then set out as usual 
with your mail bags; but take with you 
that which I am about to give you.” 

Again came the sound of rattling paper. 
Unable any longer to resist temptation, I 
cautiously rose and yet more cautiously 
peeped around one edge of the screen. 

My unsuspicious host stood with his 
back to me, a graceful and lordly figure. 
Huge, purple-faced Johnson bent beside 
him, peering at something in his extended 
hand, and close to Jabez crowded White- 
side, muddy cheeks flushed, crooked mouth 
expectantly open. 

Not one of the trio but was too intent 
upon what its chief member was doing to 
spare a glance in any other direction— 
and what its chief member did was leis- 
urely to smooth two documents taken 
from the breast-pocket of his plum-colored 
coat. 

He handed them into greedy Jabez’s 
big grasp. 

“Some days ago,” continued Edwin 
Talbot, “I bade you tell Printer Franklin 
that you had dispatched, with pigeons for 
return messages, one runner that could 
get into New York and another that could 
enter Baltimore and then communicate 


| with the Congressional postmen unable to 
| proceed farther toward Philadelphia. Did 


you achieve that small prevarication?” 

“Aye, sir,” rumbled Johnson. 

I was too spellbound to budge. With my 
head thrust into the room, I waited the 
plot’s development. It came immediately: 

“These papers, then, you are to give to 
Ben Franklin, telling him they are the re- 
sults of that action: the pigeons have 
brought them, the one from the north, the 
other from the south. As you are certain to 
read them anyhow—” 

“Oh, no—Mr. Talbot!” Jabez fairly 
shouted his protest. 
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“Oh, yes, you will — Mr. Johnson!” 
mocked Harry. 

“So I shall tell you their contents,” the 
master went on. “By study of earlier 
communications passing from its agents to 
the Congress, I have learned the character- 
istics of those agents’ chirography. The 
Separationists will give up~ their fight if 
convinced that New York and Charleston 
have fallen—and when they are scattered 
to their homes, it will be too late for 
them to unite again. These documents 
cannot fail to effect such collapse... They 
are excellent forgeries, giving a false ac- 
count of just such victories as we need to 
have won.” 


Rae calmly did Tory Talbot disclose 
a despicable conspiracy. Sheer horror 
drove my head behind the screen. 

None too soon, either; for the group 
broke up. Whiteside’s gloating voice arose 
again in a demand to be shown “the dock- 
ymints;” his impudence had plainly gone 
a bit too far with giant Johnson, who an- 
swered in a sharp negative; then, from a 
crisp rattling, I understood that Jabez had 
seized the forgeries and concealed them 


-about his wide person—I wished I knew 


where!—while discomfited Harry went to 
a window and opened it, “to git a breath 
o’ breeze,” said he. 

“Anyhow,” he sullenly announced, “ 
make that trip to Philadelphia with you.” 

“You will take him, Johnson, certainly,” 
said Mr. Talbot with a note that presaged 
to me an approaching end of this inter- 
view. “There must be a pair of you, in 
ease of accidents,” 

Jabez, with no pleasure in his growl, as- 
sented. “And the money?” 

“King’s money,” Harry stipulated. 

“None o’ that paper as old Ben’s printin’.” 

There was a clink of gold and a scorn- 
ful admonition, “Keep away from drink 
till your arrival. Here is half the sum; 
the rest will be paid you at my town 
house after you shall have succeeded: I 
shall wait you there on the afternoon of 
the fourth. Now, go back to your inn, 
you two, and get some sleep. J shall at- 
tend to the prisoner. Meanwhile, for cau- 
tion’s sake, have an eye kept there upon 
this boy whom you, Whiteside, suspect.” 

Noisily the money was gathered up. 
“Young Rowntree’ll never leave them 
premises till all’s safe in the city,” Jabez 
promised. And Harry swore: “The only 
way to make sure o’ him’s to slit his white 
throat!” 

“Your methods are your own affair,” 
Tory Talbot's chill tones replied. “Now 
we shall destroy this other memoranda 
and then part.” An instant’s pause as 
papers rustled. Then: “Hand me that 
candle, Johnson. We shall burn these 
things in the fireplace.” 

Terror gripped me as his steps ap- 
proached my spot of concealment. 


(To be continued in the June num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 


For the Boys to Make 


(Continued from page 46) 


they are needed no longer. 

The completed framework should be 
gone over now, trued up where necessary, 
sandpapered, and given two coats of spar 
varnish. 

Put on the 10-ounce cotton duck coy- 
ering in two pieces, one each side of the 
keel, and extending from the keel up to, 
and lap over, the gunwale strip. Tack 
along the keel, with the tacks placed not 
moré than %-inch apart, then pull the 
material tightly over the framework, work- 
ing out all wrinkles by stretching it where 
necessary, and tack the upper edge to the 
inner face of the gunwales. 

After covering the framework, give 
the canvas two coats of boiled oil, 
then two coats of oil paint, in color to 
suit your fancy, sandpapering the surfaces 
between coats. 

Some trimming remains to be done. Fit 
board I in the canoe bottom, fasten seat 
boards J to cleats nailed across the ribs 
below ,the gunwales, finish the stem and 
stern with pieces of board (K, Fig. 1), 
cut to the shape of the canoe ends, fasten 
strips L to the top edges of the gunwales, 
and attach the keelson to the bottom di- 
rectly over the keel. 
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A River of Fire 


By Donald L. Kemmerer 


told myself, that first night of our trip 

up the Alto Parana—a river that flows 
from Brazil between Paraguay and Ar- 
gentine into the Parana—on the little 
river steamer Villafranca. Father, Mother, 
my sister Ruth and I were tired, after 
two days on the train from Buenos Aires 
to Posadas, and we wanted to be well 
rested by the time we got to the Falls of 
Iguassu. The great Falls, we'd been told, 
rivalled Niagara for beauty, and we did 
not plan to miss any of them. 

We were among the few first-class pas- 
sengers, and had cabins, so we went to 
bed early. The gentle rocking of the an- 
cient little 90-foot steamer set me dream- 
ing of a railway journey, and I went along 
smoothly enough until, suddenly, there 
came a terrific crashing, a splintering of 
wood, cries of terror—a nightmare in my 
dream! I woke up and the nightmare kept 
right on. The crashing, the splintering, 
the cries of terror, were real;.and up to- 
ward the bow, as I jumped from my berth, 
I saw the boat a bellowing mass of yel- 
low flame. 

The narrow deck was littered with 
broken glass and crowded with frantic 
passengers as my father and I, hardly 
daring to think, dashed aft. What had 
happened? Nobody knew; but the Villa- 
franca was tilted at a crazy angle, her bow 
was sinking, and the water around, oil- 
coated, was a mass of flames! 

I don’t know what it was that sent me 
back to my cabin when Father told me 
to wait on the afterdeck, for my most 
prized possession, a watch, and one piece 
of clothing to put over my pajamas—my 
vest! When I returned to the stern, Fath- 
er, Mother and Ruth had just arrived. 
The deck was a bedlam of terrified, shout- 
ing, witless men and women; but Father 
felt thankful just then, he told me later, 
that they were there at all. For the door 
of Mother’s cabin had jammed when he 
had gone to get them, and he had feared 
for a time they were trapped. ’t last they 
got it open, though, and with a suitcase 
hastily crammed with valuables and 
clothes they came to join me. 

The flames were roaring and growling 
closer, and the crowd was becoming more 
frantic. There was just one thing to do, 

“Jump!” shouted Father. “As far from 
the boat as you can—it’ll suck you down 
if it sinks!” 

Others were jumping, too, and twice I 
was pushed back by panic-stricken men. 
But at last we were all over—and none 
of us knew where the others were! At 
any rate, we were lucky in hitting the 
water in a spot not covered with burn- 
ing oil, for around where I was the whole 
river seemed to be flaming. 

A matter of seconds after we had left 


[' was going to be easy to sleep, I 


‘I swam around to try to find them, but 


A boy in a strange land, Donald 
Kemmerer experienced amazing 
adventure. 


the boat there came a second explosion— 
more violent than the first. It would have 
been the end of us had we not jumped 
when we did. . . . It was a bad half hour 
for me, that next one. I knew that 
Mother and Father and Ruth were some- 
where near, but how they were getting 
along I couldn’t tell. Had the burning 
oil reached them? Had frantic drowning 
men in the water dragged them under? 


they weren’t anywhere around. Finally, 
with another young fellow, I swam to shore 
—by that time the burning oil on the 
water had surrounded the entire ship— 
and we found a small boat. But the other 
chap shoved off in it before I knew what 
he was doing, and I was left helpless, So 
in I plunged again—and again found my- 
self helpless. There was nothing I could 
do. 

Nearly exhausted, I landed a second 
time near a small native hut. I had been 
there only a few moments when— 

“Donald!” a voice said—it was about the 
most welcome sound I’d ever heard. I 
recognized it at once as Ruth's voice; 
there, on a big rock where somebody had 
helped her, she sat drenched but un- 
harmed. And it was not long after that 
a boat coming along shore turned out to 
have Mother safe in it—she had been 
astride of a big tree floating downstream. 
The boat took Ruth off her perch on the 
rock and landed both Mother and her 
near me. 

So three of us were safe! And then 
Mother told us that Father, too, had 
reached shore. He found us several hours 
later in the little home of a kind German 
family, who sheltered and clothed us. 

Both Mother and Father h d narrowly 
escaped disaster after they jumped from 
the boat, I learned. Father had soon found 
Mother in the water, and it was lucky for 
her. A drowning man had seized her and 
pulled her under, and she was nearly done 
for when she freed herself. Father gave 
her an. empty box which kept her afloat 
until she reached the big tree, however. 

We thought ourselves a mighty lucky 
family when we learned the next morning 
that our family was the only one aboard 
of whom all escaped, and that of ten 
women and children in the first-class cab- 
ins Mother and Ruth were the only two 
survivors. And when we discovered that 
the only suitcase which had come to shore 
was ours—the one we had dropped on 
deck just before we had jumped—we felt 
even more lucky! It contained passports, 
money, jewelry, letters of credit, clothes— 
most of our valuables. 

Somebody told us that of the 150 pas- 
sengers and crew only 70 had been saved. 
An illegal cargo of gasoline on the boat, 
it was said, had caused the fire, 


‘The Diogenes Olub 
Emblem=— Rich 
blue and gold with 
a solid shank for 
the button hole, 


Emblem Yet? 


Join the Diogenes Club 
Now and Get One FREE 


ERE’S a handsome emblem that 

every American boy should wear. 
It’s an emblem of Honesty — offered 
by Diogenes*, to fellows who want to 
be honest with their shaving career. 


Join the Junior Diogenes Club and get yours 
now. The membership costs only a quarter and 
entitles you to a regular, Durham-Duplex razor 
and one of the Blades Men Swear By—Not At. 
If you already use the Durham-Duplex you can 
get an emblem free by sending in two red Dur- 
ham-Duplex blade wrappers. 


*Diogenes, the ancient phi- 
losopher, searched all over the 
earth for an honest man and 
after many centuries discov- 
ered him making the famous 
Durham-Duplex Blades. 


APPLICATION 


(Address for Canada: 60 Pearl Bt., 


4 


O 


Name 


ship emblem 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


T enclose 25c for i 

fe], cane ok membership in the Diogenes Olub. 
I prefer long-handled type.. 

I enclose two blade wrappe: 


_Diogenes—take a last look at 
his whiskers beforé he shaves 
them with his honest Durham- 
Duplex. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 
Including two 50c. packages of Durham- 
Duplex Blades $1.50. Interchangeable 
blades 50c. for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield. 
Eng.; Paris, France; Toronto, Oan, 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 


BLANK_, 


Toronto, Can.) 


safety type. 
lease send 


Address. 


THE LUCIFER LAMP— 
EVERY BOY WANTS IT! 


No batteries to buy—first cost is last, 
} | Always ready and reliable—does not 
| get out of order. 

jend $5.00 Money Order or Check. 
We always carry full line B.8. A. 
Bicycle Parts— Brooks Saddles—Bowden 
Brakes, 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 
15 Moore Street New York 

Camping and Outing Sup- 
Sporting Goods plice, Repeating Rifles, Air 
Rifles, Roller Skates, Watches, etc. Best Goods, Lowest Prices: 
Nationally advertised Staudard Radio Sets, Five Tube $49, Three 
Tube $21, Two Tube $14, Crystal Set $1.75. Send today for de- 


scriptive Bargain Price List of all the above. BYMOR 
SUPPLY ©O., Dept. A., 211 N. 7th 8t., St. Louts, Mo. 


BOY AGENTS WANTED 
Make’ big money ‘duristg spare’time selling Golden 
Gate (orange mix) in pretty 10 cent packages. 
Write for free sample and instructions 
Dept. B—WM. HAIGH CO., Baltimore, Md. 


can buila a real yacht. 


J], Of course you have built *‘toy boats’? but 
} been ‘cont model yachts that would anil any direction roe 
Wished: and’ Rotd 


fling mast step 89 
ae are end atti ir he inson, 
a Scout camp Tosebo, has specialized on 
i is ch. for years: te simpli 
80 that hundreds of boys have built = 
lete printed instructi 
‘down boat with ready 


Send ods 
nd money order or check. 


y get this book 
on fishing ‘Sent 7 
if h bass, 
Tele how go cach bau AYRE! 
Teaches bait-casting. Inter- 
estingly illustrated. Every boy 7s 
should have it. Free! A Postal bee 
gets it! 


‘SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
8509 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown flap-jacks! 
Hot cocoa! What a feed. All done and served in 


a jiffy with a Cello Mess Kit. A handy com- 
pact one-man outfit for camping, or any meal in 


CE1LO 


Mess Kits Canteens 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 pieces 
—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail cover, drinking 
cup, tinned fork and’ spoon, all packed in a 
khaki bag with shoulder strap.’ Weight 26 ounces, 
Price $3.00, é 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable khaki 


cover (felt lined). Holds one quart. Weight :10 
ounces, Price $2,75. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


161 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass, 
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ESTRUCTIVE crows, hawks 
and other vermin birds and 
animals that prey upon orchard, 
garden, song birds and poultry 
are fair game for the out 0’ door 
chap equipped with this safe, 
dependable, man’s-size Stevens. 


Either of these guns is effective up 
to.25 yards—each is 
easier to shoot accurately 
than a rifle and has no 
“recoil” kick. 


Don’t envy your chums 
their guns—be the proud 
possessor of a famous 


STE 


SHOT “7 GUNS 


No. 105 
STEVENS 
Single barrel, 
plain extract- 
or, 12-16-20- 
28 or .410 
gauges. Wt. 
6 Ibs. 


No. 106 
STEVENS 
Single barrel, 
plain extract- 
or, 410 or 12 
m/m.32 or 14 
m/m_ gauges. 
Wt. 4% Ibs. 


The 
Popular .410 


Heft either of these 
two “he-man’s” guns— 
both will take the pop- 
ular .410 and similar 
small gauge shells; 
snuggle it against your 
shoulder, get the per- 
fect balance—the feel 
of it! Sight along that 
blued high-pressure 
steel .barrel—some 
thrill, isn’t it? 

Here are the features 
found in guns costing 
many times their price: 
forged one piece, high- 
pressure steel barrel, 
case-hardened frame, 
full pistol-grip stock, spring 
fore-end, large ‘full hand 


grip” forearm; shoots any 
standard 2” or 21” shell. 


Get the whole Stevens story! 


See any good gun dealer or write 
direct for big new free catalogue! 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. No. 65r Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owners of Page-Lewis Arms Co. 

Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corporation 
- ee ee 


| J, STEVENS ARMS CO. | 
Dept. No. 651, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

I Send your new interesting catalogue on | 
| Stevens firearms to: | 


I Cee atte a et Bate scccecasa-se<e | 


| 
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Learn Radio Codes—It’s Easy 


ORSE code might as well be Greek, 

or Esperanto, to a lot of radio 

fans. “Too hard to learn,” many 
boys say. “I’d like to know what those 
messages I get from ships at sea mean, and 
what Arlington is sending out; but I tried 
to understand code once, and it sounded 
worse than static to me. Too stiff!” 

Well, that’s what everybody thought 
when the ‘circus strong man was asked to 
bend a crowbar; but the strong man knew 
a trick or two, and twisted his wrist, and 
flexed a finger, and there was the crow- 
bar, doubled up like a hairpin. 

If Morse code is stiff without that trick, 
it’s mighty easy with it. The particular 
trick that makes learning the code such 
smooth sledding is a series: of picture- 
symbols—little figures that are a lot easier 
to hold in your mind than plain, uninter- 
esting dots and dashes. For instance: 

Apple and Alligator make up the letter 
A symbol, In Morse code, A is a dot and 
a dash; in picture-symbols, it’s an Apple 
and an Alligator. See the A symbol in 
the illustration; impress it firmly in your 
mind; and you'll find that it’s there to 
stay. 

Then go on through the alphabet. For 
B, dash and three dots, a Blunderbuss and 
three Bullets are the symbol. For C, dash- 
dot-dash-dot, the symbol is Cow-Cup 
Cow-Cup—two Cows about to drink from 
two Cups. D, dash and two dots, is sim- 
ple—Dog and two Ducks. E is the Easiest 
in the code—a single dot. For F, dot-dot- 
dash-dot, use two Frogs, a Footrule and 
a Frog. 

Before going on, review these six. Don’t 


Jook at the illustrations; picture them in 


your mind, When you've got them clearly 
photographed there, go ahead. 

Now G—dash-dash-dot—is two long 
Goats and a tiny Gate. Easy? H is four 
dots, and the-picture-symbol is four Hives. 
For I, dot-dot, two Eyes with black dots 
in their centers are used. A little round 
Jailbird running from three barred Jail 
windows makes J, dot and three dashes. 
K consists of two young Kids, with a star 
between them denoting the Klash they’re 
about to have—dash-dot-dash. For L, 
which is dot, dash and two dots, use Leaf, 
Lance, Leaf and Leaf. And for M two 
long. matches do the work—dash-dash. 

Another review now—the first half of 
the alphabet. Make it a real review— 
don’t go on until you know every one of 
those picture symbols. When you do, you 
are ready for the last lap. 

This last lap starts off just the opposite 
of the first—N is dash-dot, the opposite of 
A, so you use Alligator Apple. O is Owl, 
written all across the page to represent 
three dashes. For P the symbols are a 
Pail, two belligerent Pussies and a Pail— 
presumably the Pails are filled with milk. 
This makes dot-dash-dash-dot. Q is dash- 
dash-dot-dash, and it takes two Quinnat- 
salmon, a Quail and a Quinnat-salmon to 
make it. Remember the Quail—the other 
comes easy. R stands Rabbit-Rail-Rabbit 
—dot-dash-dot. And for S, which is three 
dots, three Stones in a row are the sym- 
bol. 

Three-fourths done. Another review. 

T stands for Tape—one long black dash. 
U, dot-dot-dash, is distinctly damp—two 
Umbrellas and a U-boat. V is a lot like 
it—dot-dot-dot-dash—and the symbol is 
the way a stuttering boy says V-V-V- 
Victory. 

W is for Wild West—the symbol is a 
tiny campfire and two covered Wagons, 
representing dot-dash-dash, X is the Xcep- 
tion to the rule—there aren’t enough X- 
words that fit, so there isn’t an X-symbol 
for dash-dot-dot-dash. Y, ‘dash-dot-dash- 
dash, is easy—Yes-O-Yes-Yes. And a lit- 
tle three-letter word with one stutter is 
the final letter, Z, dash-dash-dot-dot. The 
symbol is Z-Zoo. 

Get every one of these firmly pictured 
in your mind. Then try them in simple 
combinations. Get somebody to tap out 
messages slowly with a pencil on a table. 
Gradually you'll find that reading a code 
message is as automatic as reading this 
printed page. Take time off and memorize 
the very easy numerical combinations. 


By C. B. Sanford 
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Every digit is represented by five charac- 
ters (dots and dashes), and their arrange- 
ment is in regular progression, as the il- 
lustration_ shows. 

First thing you know, when you've spent. 
a little time on these symbols, you'll be 
able to take Morse messages right out of 
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the air, The few minutes it’s taken for 
you to learn the code will be more than 
repaid by the pleasure you'll get from lis- 
tening in to ships’ radio—perhaps it'll be 
an S. O. 8, sometime—and to other code 
messages, 

Just remember the pictures! 


The Tattling Crow 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Out in that shed. You ought to know 
that,” the agent answered, leading the way 
toward the back of the house. “I always 
keep it there.” 

He ceased abruptly, for as they came to 
the rear of the building, his eye glimpsed 
the vagrant ladder leaning against the 
house, its upper end nestling against the 
ledge of the window into the garret. And 
that window was open! 

“Well, of all things!” he stammered. 
“Wonder why nobody noticed that be- 
fore?” 

“No lookum foh laddah, dat’s all,” the 
big Indian explained placidly. “Me look- 
um laddah, me findum.” 

“You would,” Butlin admitted. “Going 
up?’ 

“Sure,” Eunamtuck grunted as he set 
his big foot on the bottom round. There 
he paused. 

“Me needum flashlight,” he stated. 

Butlin hurried to get one from his bed- 
room, and the moment he turned the cor- 
ner Eunamtuck stooped quickly and re- 
trieved an object almost hidden by a tuft 
of grass at the foot of the ladder. His 
eyes gleamed as he slipped it into an in- 
side pocket. The agent returned with the 
flashlight, and taking it, the big Indian 
climbed the ladder and disappeared into 
the garret. Five minutes later he was on 
the ground once more, bringing with him 
an emptied tin labeled Cayenne Pepper. 

“You were right,” Butlin admitted slow- 
ly. “But how’d you guess it came-down 
that hole?” 

“Me no guess,” grinned Eunamtuck. 
“Me usum eyes, dat’s all. Now s’pose you 
lookum hole,” he advised the agent when 
they stood once more in the office. “See- 
um peppah now round dat hole?” 

“Not much but some,” Butlin admitted 
after a brief glance. 

“Little t’ings talk loud sometam,” Eu- 
namtuck observed sagely. 

“They sure do to you,” the agent nodded. 
“But say,” he asked suddenly, “have you 
any notion who did it?” 

The big Indian looked at him quietly a 
moment before answering. 


“Butlin,” he said finally, “me no talk 
‘les me know. Me t’ink now. By-em-by 
me know. Den me tellum yo’.” Then he 
put a question of his own. 

“When yo’ gottum loose, what you do 
den?” 

“The first thing I did,” Butlin told him, 
“was to phone the sheriff's office at Tekoa. 
They got the word to every town within 
a hundred miles.” 

“Hearum anyt’ing yet?” 

“Nothing much. The constable at Acme 
got on a hot trail but it turned cold pretty 
quick.” 


ie chief of police showed interest; so 
the agent went on. 

“You know those two half-breeds, Bap- 
tiste and Isadore Coucher?” he asked. 
“Well, the constable at Acme was nosing 
around early this morning and he ran onto 
them. He thought they aeted suspicious; 
so he arrested them on general principles.” 

“Bad eggs, bofe dem.” 

“Rotten,” the agent agreed. “The con- 
stable found out that they had put the 
old rattletrap of a car they drive in the 
garage there. He went down and searched 
it but didn’t find anything. So he—” 

_ “What de mattah wive car?” the chief 
interrupted. 

“I didn’t pay much attention to what 
he said,” Butlin admitted, “but I think it 
was a burned-out bearing. Don’t see that 
it makes any difference though.” 

“Butlin,” Eunamtuck said dryly, “any- 
ting makum diffrunce sometam.” 

“Mebby,” the agent admitted a little 
grudgingly. “Anyway the constable asked 
those two birds where they’d been. They 
said they’d been out to a dance at Antoine 
Ruette’s and that their car broke down 
on the road home. He wasn’t satisfied; so 
he sashayed out to Ruette’s and found 
that they had told the truth for once. He 
turned them loose then.” 

The Indian considered the information 
gravely, finally remarking that Ruette was 
a ee whose word was good. Then he 
asked: 
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“What tam dem Couchers leayum 
dance?” 

“Ruette said about twelve o'clock,” But- 
lin answered. 

“Dat givum hour,’ Eunamtuck stated 
meditatively, “to come here from dance.” 

“Sure,” Butlin agreed. “It’s only twelve 
miles. But what makes you think they 
did it?” 

“Me no say me t’ink dem Couchers 
doun it,” Eunamtuck reminded the agent 
pointedly. “Me say dey could.” 

“Well, I don’t think the Couchers did 
it,” Butlin said flatly. “They're onery 
enough maybe, but you’ve got to remem- 
ber that there were three men, not two.” 

“Yo’ bet me ‘member dat,” Eunamtuck 


nodded. “An’ two mens an’ one mans 
makum t’ree mens. S’post yo’ ‘member 
dat, Butlin.” 


The agent shook his head. That some- 
thing was hidden in Eunamtuck’s subtle 
suggestion he did not doubt, but he was 
ignorant as to what it was. 

“You know something else?” he ven- 
tured finally. 

Eunamtuck parried this question with 
one of his own. 

“Knowum how dey leavum Agency?” 

Butlin shook his head. “They may have 
had horses, or they may have had a car. 
Nobody seems to know anything about 
it.” 

“Me go look-see myself,” 
announced. 

The road along which he had recently 
driven, the road to Acme, where the 
Coucher brothers had been arrested, 
veered off from the main highway just be- 
yond the Agency. Eunamtuck followed 
it in leisurely fashion, thinking deeply. 

The last dilapidated cabin was inhab- 
ited by an equally dilapidated ward of 
the Government, called Satsip. Some fifty 
yards beyond the cabin Eunamtuck halted 
his strolling steps, arrested by certain 
signs. After studying these briefly he 
stepped over to the side of the road, his 
sharp eye caught by a big, irregular, “dull 
black splotch on the grass, Eunamtuck 
exhibited considerable interest, even prod- 
ding the spot with a big forefinger. 

A thin trail of tiny black dots led from 
the big patch out into the road and on 
toward Acme. Eunamtuck followed this 
odd trail a few yards; then, struck by a 
sudden notion, turned back and made his 
way to the hovel in which Satsip lived. 
Awakening this worthy from a siesta in 


Eunamtuck 


| the shade of a big elderberry bush, Eu- 


namtuck questioned him in Nez Perce. 
The information that he gleaned was grati- 
fying, and as he hurried back toward the 
| Agency he chuckled to himself at Satsip’s 
| parting remark. 

“Hast heard one such troubled as with 
an ache in the belly? It was even so.” 


ITHIN ten minutes, Eunamtuck, 
astride his famous calico pony, was 


| following the tiny dotted trail which 


sprayed the middle of the road leading 
from the Agency toward Acme. The elu- 
sive trail continued for over three miles, 
though toward the end the dots grew 
gradually smaller and wider spaced, A 
good mile from the point where Eunam- 
tuck had discovered the skulking Joe 
Three Crows, it disappeared entirely. Still 
he continued, never pausing until he had 
passed the intersecting trail and the tree 
where the crows had held their riotous 
discussion that very morning. Not far be- 
yond, he dismounted to examine certain 
footprints and other marks that to his 
acute mind related a plain tale. One thing 
especially was of unusual significance, for 
the middle of the road was, from this 
point on, scarred with hoof tracks partially 
obliterated by a light trail as if a nar- 
row brush had been drawn lightly over 
the surface of the road. 

With a grunt of satisfaction Eunamtuck 
retraced his steps to the point where the 
trail intersected the Acme road. There he 
stood motionless, with corrugated brows. 
Suddenly the clouds rifted and he smote 
his huge thigh in sheer exultation. Craftily 
he reconnoitered road and trail; and find- 
ing them both empty of travelers, pro- 
ceeded to perform an astounding acrobatic 
stunt. 

Then, within a few minutes he was on 
his way back to the Agency, chuckling to 
himself. Reaching Butlin’s office, he 
slipped quickly to the ground and care- 
fully untied the rubber coat he always car- 
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ried at the cantle of his saddle. Tucking it 
snugly under a big capable arm, he trotted 
through the vacant office, on into the 
agent’s bedroom. Butlin, dozing on the bed, 
awoke when he heard the door 
closed and, sitting up quickly, 
proceeded to hurl a torrent of 
questions at the smiling chief 
of police. 

Some time after dark that 
evening, a car stole out of the 
Agency and swung into the old 
road leading toward Acme. But- 
lin was at the wheel with Eu- 
namtuck by his side, while the 
back seat was occupied by two 
Indian deputies, Tall Pine and 
Billy Bow Legs, the latter with 
well bandaged head and unde- 
niably morose as to disposition. 
The night was warm and vel- 
vety, the sky overcast with a 
heavy blanket of clouds. 

Save for a few gutteral monosyllables 
exchanged- between the men on the rear 
seat, the ride was a silent one. 

Presently Eunamtuck spoke to 
driver. 

“Pullum out road heah,” he directed. 

Butlin swung the automobile out upon 


the 


the grass, and there followed a jolting 
detour that brought them finally to the 
immediate rear of the screen of bushes 
where Eunamtuck had trapped the spying 
Three Crows only that morn- 
ing. Butlin shut off the engine 
and turned out the lights, but 
for a little time the men re- 
mained in the car while Eu- 
namtuck in low-pitched tones 
rehearsed with care his plan of 
campaign. 

Then they climbed out of the 
car and with the aid of a flash- 
light Eunamtuck went over the 
ground and placed the two 
deputies at their designated 
places of concealment. With 
this done he returned to But- 
lin, whom he had left by the 
car. 

“Ready, 
chuckled. 

“I only hope you ain't fooled about 
them,” the agent said anxiously. 

“No worry yo’ "bout dat,” the big In- 
dian bade him confidently. “Dey come 
all right.” 

“Here’s hoping,” Butlin said doubtfully. 
“But if you were so sure, looks to me like 


now, Butlin,” he 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


it would have-been better to have grabbed 
them before this.” 

“S’pose we doum dat,” Eunamtuck ar- 
gued, “how we showum dey doum it las’ 
night Agency, huh? Ketchum heah now, 
we gottum for sure, yo’ bet yo’ my life.” 

“It looks right,’ Butlin agreed slowly, 
“providing they come.” 

“Dey come,” Eunamtuck grunted. “Yo’ 
watchum-see.” 

Two hours dragged wearily by, and the 
agent was just preparing to consult his 
watch for the twentieth time when Eu- 
namtuck stayed his hand. 

“Listenum,” he said gutterally. 

And Butlin, straining his ears, caught 
the faint “put, put” of a distant motor car, 
a sort of dissonance that suggested an 
illy functioning engine. 

Eunamtuck, remembering Satsip’s graph- 
ie simile, chuckled softly to himself. “What 


yo’ tinkum now, huh?” he whispered tri; 
umphantly. “All a tam me tellum yo’ 
dey come.” 


“Looks like you're right,” the other ad- 
mitted guardedly.. “Anyway that car’s 
coming from the direction of Acme.” 

Presently the lights came in view and 
they watched their tantalizing advance 

(Continued on page 63) 
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T HAPPENED one balmy morning in 
France, toward the end of the Argonne 
drive. Another chap and I, with our 

observers, were assigned as protection for a 
photographic ship which had been sent 
over the German lines to procure im- 
portant pictures, 

We flew a three-ship V formation, the 
photo ship at the apex and this other 
fellow and I in the rear. Protection for a 
photo plane is vitally necessary. The 
pilot has to keep his gaze steadily on the 
ground, looking through a hole cut in the 
bottom of his cockpit, in order to fly the 
exact course specified, which was usually 
along. some railroad or highway. The 
photographic officer in the rear seat has to 
devote his entire attention to the camera, 
and consequently a hundred enemy planes 
could come up to them and tickle their 
wings without being noticed. 

A few miles back of the German lines 
my protecting comrade’s ship went flooey. 
He had to glide down and land immedi- 
ately, leaving me to do the honors. 

Shortly after we had crossed the lines 
the photo ship got busy, and both men in 
it went to work with their heads down. 
My observer and I were keeping a careful 
lookout, and it wasn’t long before I 
noticed a lot of specks in the sky. A few 
seconds later I was certain that those 
specks were actually about fifty German 
airplanes, patrolling the lines. After the 
whole incident was over I found out that 
the Germans had put every available air- 
plane they had in the air—old ones, 
worn-out ones, new ones, of every type— 


*in a desperate effort to command the air 


during the finale of the Argonne Drive, 
when they were about to retreat. 


Odds of Fifty to One! 


GAVE my Salmson plane full gun, and 

hustled up to warn the photo ship and 

signal the pilot to turn around and go 
home. I craved not to scrap with fifty 
Germans. I eased in within fifteen feet of 
the photo ship, but I’ll be dog-goned if.I 
could attract their attention. There they 
flew, blissfully ignorant of those Germans 
angling toward us. Their heads were 
down and they didn’t know that I was in 
the world. 

In desperation I nosed my plane up, 
and shot a stream of machine bullets over 
their heads, hoping they’d hear my guns, 


By Captain George C. Kenney 


No action—and those Heines coming 
closer every minute. I shot under them— 
sti]l no action. They kept their heads 
down, and flew along as tran- 
quilly as though there was no 
such thing as an enemy in the 
world. 

There was nothing else to do 
but take a shot at those Ger- 
mans, who were now circling 
to surround us, and try to pro- 
tect the photo ship as long as 
possible. I couldn’t leave that 
helpless craft to be potted. 

I pulled up the nose of my 
ship and shot upward at the 
nearest German. At that mo- 
ment the photo pilot looked 
around, saw what was happen- 
ing, and went, off into a wild 
dive that carried him downward and to- 
ward home. For a moment or two I shot 
a stream of machine gun bullets, getting 
no one that I know of although I made 
some hits, and then looked around and saw 
that the photo ship was well on its way 
out of danger. 

That was my cue to turn tail and start 
for home myself. But I was too late. 
Those Fokkers were on different levels, 
now—all around me, above me, and below 
as well. 

Nevertheless, I put my Salmson into a 
dive and started through. I guess every 
Heine in that outfit was blazing away at 
me. The windshield was popped off 
within a foot of my head, two landing 
wires and one flying wire were snapped, 
and bullets ripped through fuselage and 
wings in a dozen places. By some miracle 
neither my observer nor I was hit, al- 
though bullets missed us by inches. 


Redhead in a Fire 
Hold! 


ANAL said the crew of 
the Cascade. But big, 
redheaded Bud Moody only 
grinned—and shoveled coal. 
Then things began to happen— 
strange accidents such as had 
never happened to the Cas- 
cade before. And Bud Moody 
lost his grin. There was some- 
thing queer about it all—and 
of course you will want to read 
about it in Arthur H. Little’s 
“The Jinx of the Cascade.” It 
appears 


Next Month 


Captain Kenney, 


On that wild trip down a Fokker got in 
my way, and I let go at him. The last I 
saw of him he was in a straight nose dive, 
fifteen hundred feet below. I 
didn’t have time to make sure 
I'd got him. 


One Chance for Escape 


B* this time my crippled 
ship, followed by fifty div- 
ing Fokkers now a long way 
behind, was going a wildfire. 
There’s a sign on the cockpit 
of a Salmson, warning the pilot 
not to turn the motor up over 
1650 revolutions. Well, mine 
was turning 2500. The ship, 
crippled by bullets, was about 
to fall into pieces at any mo- 
ment. But a Fokker will not stand a too- 
strenuous dive, and out-diving them was 
my only chance to escape. I decided to 
try it. 

I dived eight thousand: feet, motor 
wide open. I was standing on the rudder 
bar, praying that by some miracle the 
ship would hold together. 

At three thousand=I started to pull her 
out, and the hair on my head was raising 
my helmet, I'll tell you. For a thousand 
feet I pulled gently, expecting every 
moment that my wings and tail surfaces 
would shear off. And we had no para- 
chutes in those days. 

At a thousand feet I succeeded in get- 
ting the ship level. It was wobbly, vi- 
brating, ready to fall to pieces. Wires 
flapping around, and the trailing edges of 
my wings were ‘cracked and wav ing loose- 
ly. To this day I don’t understand how 
the Salmson, even if it was the best ob- 
servation ship on the front, stood that 
terrible power dive. 

My head was aching and my heart act- 
ing peculiarly from the effects of the dive 
as*I limped into the airdrome in that 
bullet -ridden, over-strained, trembling 
ship.. I came down to land, and after 
leveling off, lost speed and pulled back on 
the stick. She rolled along a few yards, 
then suddenly the right wing drooped, 
hooked in the ground, and the ship spun 
half around and snapped over on her 
back. 

I clawed my way out, and we dragged 
my observer from his head-down position 
in the wreck. 

The reason we’d wrecked, was that the 
Heines had shot a wheel off my ship! 
Investigation proved that ribs in the wings 
and ailerons were cracked and a dozen 
other things were wrong with the sturdy 
Salmson. It had held together on its rep- 
utation, I guess, 

But there was ee wrong with me; 
so I didn’t kick, _ 
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shoulders wound with enamelled 
line, basswood handle; strung with 
Oriental gut. 
Has the balance and feel of the best 
rackets at a moderate price. 
Catalog showing alt Kent Models and 
mplete rules 
weet Fh GE on requ 


E. KENT ESTATE, Pawtucket, R. I. 
‘Established 1840 


SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “‘rocking-chair” 
movement are— 
“Young America’s 
First Choice” 
KoKoMo Stamped Metal 


Co., Kokomo, Indiana 


iis 


hats the’ be 
Quickest Way to Grub? 


Out in the woods with your appetite 
telling you it’s noon, Shall you follow the 
long trail or hike through the brush? 
Take the trail unless you have a 


‘A Guaranteed Jeweled Needle Compass for $1.50 

More than 50,000 motorists, military men, 
hunters, trappers, fishermen, yachtsmen, canoc- 
ists, Boy Scouts, are carrying a Leedawl. Go to 
your sporting goods’ dealer and ask to see the 
Taylor Compass Line, There’s a Taylor Compass 
for every price and requirement. Leedawl Com- 
pass $1.50. Magnapole Compass $1.75. Flodial 
Compass $1.75. Litenite Compass $: Gydawl 
Compass $3.00. Auropole Compass $3.50. Mera- 
dial Compass $3.50. Ceebynite Compass $4.00. 
Usanite Compass $5.00. 

If your dealer is not supplied, send correct amount 
ge and we will fill the order. Sufe 
nteed, Booklet on reques! 


) Jnl /nstrument Companies 

2 Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant, Idg., Toronto 
Manufacturing ibutors’ in Great 

Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd., Lendon 


plus 10c 
delivery 


until the automobile swung out of the 
road and came to a halt almost at the 
foot of the tree that held the ancient 
magpies’ nest. They made out the shad- 
owy figures of two men hunched up in the 
front seat. The driver reached over and 
turned off the complaining engine and 
next the headlights, leaving the spot on. 

“Wonder where that Joe is?” one of 
them spoke up querulously. “He said he’d 
be here Johnnie on the spot.” 


“That’s about his idee of a joke.” 

“Yes,” his companion replied slowly. 
“Still it may be something else.” 

“What, for instance?” sharply. 

“Well, suppose he’s took it into his 
head to make a clean get-away with the 
swag?” 

“Tf he’d pull a dirty trick like that,” the 
other declared ominously, “I’d trail him to 
the North Pole and take it out of his 
hide.” 

“Tt’s no use to sit here and guess about 
it, when there’s a sure way to find out,” 
his companion said decisively. “You're 
the lightest; so it’s up to you.” 

“All right,” was the ready agreement. 
“Just hold the spot on the tree, and I'll 
do the squirrel act.” 

Both climbed out, and while one sta- 

tioned himself at the side of the car, his 
hand on the spotlight, the other walked 
over to the tree and passed behind it. In 
the broad beam of light, the tree trunk 
stood out sharply against the velvety 
background, with each stubby limb a po- 
tential hand and foothold for the climber. 
As the climber mounted, the man below 
tilted the spotlight steadily upward un- 
til at last the big slatternly nest was 
limned against the tangled branches. Head 
and shoulders above the crotch of the 
tree, the aerial voyager paused and 
plunged an exploratory arm confidently 
down into the deserted nest. 
\ Then to Eunamtuck, whose stealthy ad- 
vance had brought him unnoticed quite 
near to the manipulator of the search- 
light, there was granted the privilege of 
observing certain frantic maneuvers on 
the part of the man in the tree that filled 
the big Indian with delight. The plumbing 
‘arm went round and round inside the 
nest, then zigzagged here and there, search- 
ing vainly for that which was not. Came 
a final plunge and the arm was withdrawn, 
and a big voice freighted with emotion 
boomed out: 

“Baptiste, she’s gone!” 

“Gone!” the man below gasped. Then: 

“Maybe it’s just slipped to one side of 
the nest. Look again, Isadore.” 

“T done looked,” Isadore declared. “She’s 
gone. I tell you, Baptiste, that Three 
Crows has—” 

The man below broke in. 

“Don’t yell Three Crows till you know,” 
he snapped. “More than likely it got 
shook out by the wind. Come on down 
and let’s look around here in the grass.” 

“Yeh,” Isadore snarled as he made prep- 
arations to descend. “Maybe a bird got 
his feet tangled up and flew off with it. 
One guess is as good as the other.” 

Just then a dead limb snapped under 
his illy judged step, and he tumbled crash- 
ing to the ground. 

Sweeping the spotlight down on the 
base of the tree, Baptiste hurried over to 
where Isadore lay cursing. 

Eunamtuck followed like a shadow, and 
then as Butlin at a silent signal deftly 
switched on the headlights of the car, 
there came to the two Coucher brothers 
the soft voice of a man they feared like 
the breath of the plague. 

“Me hyku skookum mans, Isadore. Me 


on 


helpum yo’. 


APTISTE COUCHER, bending over 
his brother, wheeled about to find 
himself locked in arms of steel. 
his wild struggles, Eunamtuck picked him 
up and carried him over in front of the 
ear, where Butlin quickly snapped on his 
wrists a pair of handcufis. 
Billy Bow Legs and Tall Pine now ap- 
peared with the limping Isadore, who in 


Despite | 


Big Leaguer. 


everything.” 


sible. 


half a ton. 


“He’s the star pitcher 
on our team’— 


“Say, he’s got a speedy curve that would 
make you cross-eyed. He could fan a 


“He’s almost the whole team, and one 
of the best liked fellows in High School. 
“And everywhere he goes he’s riding 
his snappy new bicycle. 
with New Departure coaster brake, and 


Everywhere it’s just the same. The regu- 
lar fellows are the kind who know how 
much added fun and benefit a bicycle 
means. Get a bicycle just as soon as pos- 
And of course make sure it is 
equipped with a New Departure—the 
brake that has braking power of 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Tr your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Depar- 
ture equipped bicycle. 


SEnp today for amusing New Depar- 
ture puzzles. 
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It’s a corker, 


* * 


over 


NEW DEPARTURE 


ee ei eee ee ee ee 
THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 


“ey” 


SHaw Motor ATTACHMENT 
~MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE!®# 


H, P. motor attachmentquickly 
hour. 


Ahigherade 2! 
clamped on any bike frame. Speed 4to 40miles 
90to 125 miles per gallon of pas. 
Special Low Price Now! Write 
today for Complete Description 
and Special Low PricesonSHAW 
Motor Attachments and the 
SHaw Gomriers Motorbicycle, 
SHAW MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 35 Gaiesbure. Kansas 


INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing 

bow 82.50, Steel pointed arrows 75c each, 

Send 100 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT A. B. CO. 

6 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. 


BOYS— 
MOTHERS— 
FATHERS— 
This Book is 
FREE 


You can have fun all the year rownd with an electric 

engine that you can take apart and teed together, often 
as you want to, all parts replaceable. This new book tells all 
about the only “‘take apart’’ electric locomotive—Dorfan 
Loco Builder. A wonderful birthday gift for boy or girl. 
Book also shows and describes electric and mechanical trains 
of all kinds, lifelike passenger cars, ‘ight cars, coal cars, 
tank cars, switch towers, block signals, tunnels, bridges, 
ete.—to tell everything in'the book would take page after 
page of this magazine, Just off the press, edition limited, 
80 write for your copy today. 


The Dorfan Co,, Dept. AB 187 Jackson St., Newark, N.J. 


DORFAN ELECTRIC 


TRAINS 


Gl WITH THE NEW LOCO BUILDER 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. ou like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn, By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ng $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Write Today for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students, Please atate your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL = 7¢i2/isnas*one™” 


veland, Ohi 


mA 


with 


FPEARS of fun 
goal 


4. 


|. H. Eber ‘Sor 
313 Valley St., Burlington, ta. 
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ULVER 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 
Naval 


Cavalry 


Swincine along in the saddle over the co’ 
try-side. Sure of a starlit camp, a blazi 
fire, a jolly supper—this is the cavalry h 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft 


un- 
ing 
ike 


of the Culver trooper! In the Naval School, 


the midshipman has a glorious summer 
Lake Maxinkuckee, skimming along in 
trim catboat, ‘ ‘tacking”’ 
maneuvering man-o’-war cutters. 


on 
a 


in a spanking breeze, 
Tutoring 


without charge in Naval or Cavalry Schools. 


For_the younger boy, 10-14, 


the Wood- 


craft Camp—where he learns the ways of the 
woods, to build a fire, pitch a tent, or fol- 


low the trail. 

In all three schools, Culver’s mag- 
nificent equipment and experienced 
staff at no more expense than at the 
average summer camp. Separate cata- 
log, beautifully illustrated, for each 
school. 

The Publicity Department 
Culver, Indiana 


Ht. Johns PHititary Academy 


A Real Outdoor 
Offers an opport 


build up physically, 


SUMMER SESSION 
Vacation in Wisconsin's “Land O’Lakes” 


unity to make up back school work or to 
Nationally known coaches direct work 


in corrective gymnastics, track and field athletics, golf, ten- 


nis, .swimming, 
work is optional. 


CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


canoeing, 


Class 


woodcraft, 
Catalog on request. 


FOR SMALLER BOYS 8-12 


trapshooting. 


F. W. MOUSO, Box 167, Delafield, Wis. 


The WAWBIE WANDERERS 


A Canoeing and Hiking Camp for Older Boys 
With Headquarters on the Asauam Lakes 


nd, New Hampshire 
A wonderful five weeks trip with Pack and 
Paddle, Camping and Cruising in New Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont and Canada. Booklet. 
|OHN AY, 12: Coha: 


CAMP WAWBEWAWA 
A WOODCRAFT CAMP 

On the Asquam Lakes, Ashland, N. H. 

“WAWBIE BOYS” are experts in 


Water Sports, Campcraft and Hiking, 

with a wide knowledge of Nature Lore, Woodcraft and 
try. A carefully planned and carefully conduct- 
mp emphi Booklet. 


DR. JOHN B. MAY, Box 1226, C 


8th Season. For Boys 
8 to 18 Years 

On Torch Lake near Ohar- 

Tevoix, Mich, All outdoor 


sports including riding. 
Non-military. Group ne- 


tivities by age. Resident 


‘airwood © 
hysician. 


For Booklet, Address 
CAPTAIN EDER, Ohio Military Institute, 
College Hill, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“Shooting the 
rapids” 


“Don’t miss that Saco River 
trip this summer, Jack, It’s a 
wow. You'll get the thrill of 
your life when you see your 
first white water.” 

“No kidding, Frank, do 
you actually shoot the rapids 
in the canoes? 

“Do we? I'll say so. Why, 
we cover over a hundred 
miles clear down to the 
ocean, and it’s roaring water 
half the way. I was bowman 
in Granpop’s canoe last year 
and we led the trip. 

“Once saw a_ wicked- 
looking rock come leaping right at us and 
was all set for a crash, when Granpop let out 
a whoop, gave his paddle a twist, and we shot 
past with about two-inches to_spare. 

“Boy! that was some trip. From_then! on, 
it, was Paddle and Dodge. Honest,)I felt jike 
Red Grange on his way -to a_touchdown.” 

“How about the others, Frank?’ Anybody 
hit a rock?” 

“No, but Stan and Louis got caught in an 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


Send name, age and address foi 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. L. D. ROYS, 


Campers from Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington and intermediate points travel'in 
charge of counsellors. 


CAMP LEN-A-PE 


Boys! Ride through the Poconos and throw 
areal cowboy. Scout with a real 


Pi oun 
stacy bors. “Agen ete, “Aikinckive f 
Booklet. 


- De 
4809 Kingsessing Ave... Philadelphia, 


CAMP WEKUSHTON ent; Track and “Wied 


Barta ys a poset Educational. Tutors for special 
cases; esome supervision. Beautiful Walkill Val- 
ley, tises Co.. N. Y. Season 10 weeks $150. Write for 


reservation now. 
J. F. RUSSELL, 132 Quincy St... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cooperstown, N.Y. On beau- 


Chenango-on-Otsego Pt Onin baes. 
6 to 16 yea! health-building camp among the moun- 
Expert Dentorent 
Riding, Woodc 
nu training. 
Booklet. A. LOVELAN) 


For BUYS. Not an experi- 


Intelligent Supervision. All 
Nature Lore, 

. Write 

joklyn, N.Y. 


9 A personally con- 
ducted traveling 
camp. Will visit 

Yellowstone, Cheyenne Round-Up and 
Pikes Peak_ Write for booklet. 
H. L, BUTLER, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


aporte 


eddy and you should have seen them! Say, 
they were swamped in a second, and had to 
hop out, waist deep in water, and wade their 
canoe down the last fifty yards. What a laugh 
we gave them, They dumped out the water, 
piled in again and their clothes were all dry 
by lunch time.” 

“Gee, that’s a whale of a trip, isn’t it? 
Two whole weeks too. Thanks for the tip, 
Frank, I'll sign up early.” 


FOR 
BOYS 


¢ book full of pictures and stories. 
Director 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


his turn was soon equipped with steel 
bracelets. 

Wild with rage, Baptiste snarled: 

“Td sure like to see that Joe Three 


Crows for about a minute, the dirty 
crook!” 

“Yo’ seeum T’ree Crows soon,” Eu- 
namtuck informed him pleasantly. “Him 


heap waitum for yo’ Calaboose!” 

Baptiste’s jaw dropped. “Didn’t he tell 
you?” he sputtered incredulously. “Then 
who did?” 

“A bird tellum me,” Eunamtuck assured 
him blandly ; “Joe T’ree Crows no tellum.” 

With that, Eunamtuck turned to Tall 
Pine and directed him to drive the car 
belonging to the captured men, while Bill 
Bow Legs accompanied him with Isadore 
Coucher. The other three would follow 
in the agent’s car. 


HEN the prisoners had been safely 

landed in the Agency jail, the big 
chief and the agent trailed happily down 
to Butlin’s office. There Butlin got his 
chance to ask some questions. 

“What made you suspect Joe Three 
Crows?” he wanted to know. 

Eunamtuck started his answer with an- 
other question: “What Joe T’ree Crows 
wearum all a tam him hatband?” 

“Everybody knows that,” the agent re- 
plied. “He always wears three crow feath- 
ers. But what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Lots,” the other assured him, “ ’Cause 
when me findum him dis mornin’ him 
wearum only two feathas. Wherese yo’ 
s'posum me findum dat udder feathah?” 

“I don’t know. Where?” 

“Back dis house at foot of laddah,” Eu- 
namtuck answered. “Me knowum den dat 
T’ree Crows been up dare,” and he pointed 
toward the garret. “’Sides dat, him eyes 
hiyw red, jus’ like yo’ eyes.” 

“Too much Cayenne, eh?” Butlin inter- 
rupted grimly. “Sure served him right. 
But what made you so sure the Couchers 
were in on the job?” 

“All a tam me wonderum how dey 
leavum here,” Eunamtuck explained pa- 
tiently. “Me go look-see. Walkum ‘long 
road, lookum foh tracks. Lookum for car. 
Jus’ ’yond Satsip’s house, me findum place 
wherese car turn ‘round. Stoppum by 
road den long tam. Me go Satsip, askum, 
‘Yo’ hearum car las’ night?’ Him hearum 
all right. Hiyw snort. Hiyu grunt. Couch- 
er car do dat all right. Member?” 

“It sure did grunt and snort to-night,” 
the agent nodded. “But how’d you know 
it stopped a long time by Satsip’s place?” 

“Spot oil. Hiyw leak. Me follerum. 
Byme by no mo’ leak.” Now Eunamtuck 
shot a sharp question at Butlin. “S’pose 
car losum all him oil an’ dey driveum?” 

“Why, they’d burn out a bearing in a 
jiffy,” the agent answered. “Sure couldn’t 
get far.” 

“Dey get to dat tree,” Eunamtuck in- 
formed him. “Me follerum. Car stop. 
Lots uv tracks. Hiyu worry dem_ mans. 
Byme by gitum horse, gitum rope. Pullum 
car Acme.” 

“Sure enough,” Butlin exclaimed. “Joe 
Three Crows lives only a half mile or so 
away from here.” 

Eunamtuck nodded. 

“But what in the world made you think 


of looking in that old nest for the mon- 


ey?” Butlin next queried. 

“Well,” the big Indian answered. “Me 
know dem Couchers no hadum dat monish 
Acme.” 

“The constable had searched their car 
there?” the agent suggested. 

“Hunh,” Eunamtuck nodded. “Dat means 
dey hidum. Wherse? Me t’ink *bout dat. 
Joe T’ree Crows watchum. Me wondah 
what, Me t’i close. 
T’ree Crows watchum dat monish. Wherse 
monish? Den me ’member dem t’ree 
crows in tree, mornin’. One crow lookum 
at Joe all right. One crow lookum at nest. 
dis way,” and he canted his head side- 
ways. “What yo’ s’pose him seeum dat 
nest? Me wondah. Climbum tree. Find- 
um monish. Wrappum slikah. Bringum 
Agency. Yo’ know de rest.” 


“So the three crows tattled on Three | 


Crows,’ Butlin chuckled. 

“Tt looks simple now, after you explain 
it, but, Eunamtuck, you’re a mighty smart 
man to work it out the way you did.” 

The big Indian grinned boyishly, and 
passed on the praise: “Me t’ink dem crows 
hiyu smart too, yo’ bet yo’ my life.” 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


4 Dey be a Woodcrafter un- 
der the personal super- 
vision of the famous wilder- 
ness man, Dan Beard, is an 
inspiring event in any real 
boy’s life. Ask dad to send 
for booklet. On beautiful 
Pennsylvania mountain lake. 
All kinds of woodcraft 
taught. Exceptional program 
for building body and char- 
acter. 


Apply 91 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. 1. 


Camp Terra Alta 


10th Season Non-Militery 
Directed by Commandant, 
Staunton Military A: v 
A real camp for the real boy. 
Excellent patronage. Splendid 
equipment. Beautiful scenery, 
delightful climate. 2800 ft. ele- 
vation. 50-acre lake, Aquatic 
and athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy” golf course. Horse- 


back riding. Tutoring. Catalog. 


Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, Box 


After June 9th, Terra Alta, W Va. 


SEN A-PE Woodcraft Camp 


Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
7 to 16. 


A superior Camp at AS moderate 
. All camp activities, Free bookl 
DR. J. W. MERCER, DIRECTOR 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
CAMP MIAMI 


For 


$200. Booklet. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 
Germantown, Ohio, 


OME fe 


CAMP iv Director, Mrs. i. T. 


Bagley; Adviser, Murray P. Brush. Ph. D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


CAMP TOSEBO yes 


On Portage. ei pest Manistee, Mich. A en 
Le ae UNG se pe Wonderland of Woods 


sad Water, ‘Booklet, 
Noble Hill, Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, il. 
Boys’ Lodge, in the 


KINIKOMIKIN (75 cPifchiean® 


Keweenaw County, For boys 8 to 18. A real out- 


for Dory 7-16. On campus of 


‘Bohol in famous Sas- 


rector, Ishpeming, Michigan. Rates reasonable. 


HORPE CAMP “*Soys 


6to 15 years. Bungalows. 
Fun, On Wisconsin lake. Best of 
Fishing. All sports. For CATALOG:—Box 
Thorpe Academy, Forest, Illinois 

For Boys and 


CAMP MINNE-WAWA ¥$z,2075,22 

A summer of real outdoor life—fishing, 
swimming, hiking, On Lake of Two Rivers, 
Provincial Park, Highlands of Ontario. 
» Fine food. Reasonable terms. For Booklet" co 
L. Wise, Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J. 


AMP “Starved Rock” 


FOR BOYS. Famous Indian location. 
Land and wa eporte, Supervision. 
Screened dinh as . Summer only $200. 


; 


1208 Stevens Building.” 


POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys, Pocono Pines, Pa. High in the invigor- 
ating mountains. Four hours from New York asd 
bet 


ago’ Officer 


Phila, San B-mile lake. Swimming. csn- 
oeing, riding. Ail sports. Catalog. John Fi- 
‘wood Calhoun, 5906 Pulaski Ave. Phils, Pa 


YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


-on- Hudson, H¥. Brie.-Gen. Milton F. Da 
MN paratory and ‘junior schools. High Debelastle 
tan: i oheee es Tiitary training. Commercial courses, spurts. 


Body 
Highest standards of scholarship and Ruin with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. 


Rev. ©. H. Young, 8. T. D., Rector 
For catalog address The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 
GREENBRIERsiivet” 


Prepares for college and business life, Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 building. Catalog. Address Col 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 18, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training boys in moral and physical hesith and 
scholarship. lorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 

i R. 0. T. C. under supervision of U.S. Army 
hool in separate building. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. "Write for catalog. ‘Address Box 8, Spring Mill, Tenn. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards, High School and Junior College. Splendid 
Dry, bracing climate 3700 ft. al- 
Every boy rides, Moderate rates. 
€. Troutman, Supt., Box N, Roswell, N. M. 


titude. 
Col. J. 
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A Track Meet Where Size 
Doesn’t Count By Donald R. Murphy 


ORDY THOMPSON, 14 years old 

and 64 inches tall, cowd high jump 

47. inches. But across. the street 
from Gordy lived Tod Graham, 16 years 
old, 66 inches tall, who could jump 49 
inches. 

“What's the use?” grumbled Gordy 
when the two of them held a dual meet 
in Thompson’s back yard. 
“You're older and bigger— 
you ought to jump_higher 
than I can. I'll bet if I was 
as big and as old as you, I 
could beat you!” 

Well, it’s a certainty Gordy 
will never catch up with Tod 
in age and it will be a long 
while before they are the 
same size. But a man in 
Towa, H. A. Wallace, maga- 
zine editor who likes to work 
with figures, has compiled a 
set of tables for running and 
standing high jumps, running 
and standing broad jumps and 


Height 


you'll find by reading down in your age 
column and across in your height column. 
Then divide the average by your best per- 


formance, and you'll have your percent- | 


age. 

Now get together all the fellows in 
your neighborhood—big and little, young 
and old—and hold a meet in these events. 


RUNNING HIGH JUMP 
“in” Age in years (use age at nearest birthday) 
a CS AB as 


hop-step-and-jump that put 
Gordy and Tod on an equal 


basis—eliminate this handi- Height 
cap of age and size. inches 
Mr. Wallace studied the 


records of approximately one 
hundred boys entered in the 
five events named above. He 
obtained the age and height 
of each boy and on this basis 
figured out what the average 
boy at given age and height 
should be able to do. 

For instance, he found that 
the average boy of Gordy’s 
height and age should do 46.3 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP 
Age in years (use age at nearest 
11 | 12 
j111.6/116. 8} 1 
112 


1 birthda; 


inches in the running high 
jump. Gordy chortled at this. 
Hadn’t he been doing. .7 of an 
inch better right along? He 
could jump higher than the 
average boy of his age and 
his height even though Tod 
had made out he wasn’t much 
good! 

But wait! Let’s check up 
on Tod. Mr. Wallace figured 
that the average boy of Tod’s 
age and height should high 
jump 49.8 inches. Tod had 
been jumping 49 inches,’so he 
was 8 of an inch, below the 


___ STANDING BR 
“Age in years (use age at nearest 
15 |_ 16 


Seros mmm 
RSSSSSRARESS 


average. It was easy then for 


Gordy to figure out just how 
much better he was than Tod 
—and he lost: no time doing 
it. He found that for a fel- 
low to get his own rating he 
must always divide the num- 
ber of inches he does jump 
by the number of inches the 
average boy should jump as 
shown by the tables. 

By referring to the table 
Gordy found that the aver- 
age boy of his age and height 
should jump 46.3 inches. Since 


he had been: jumping 47 -in- 
ches he merely had to divide 
47 by 46.3 and he found his 
rating to be 101.5%. To figure 
Tod’s rating he divided 
49 inches (Tod’s jump) 
by 49.8 (the average boy’s 
jump). The result he found 
to be 98.3%: Then by sub- 
tracting Tod’s rating from his 
own he proved that he was 
3.2% better in the high jump 
than his bigger companion. 

And. that’s why Tod isn’t 
making fun of Gordy any 
more. But even Tod likes 
this new way of figuring a 
track and field meet. He says 
it has made him: work all the 
harder, for he is going to keep trying until 
he can beat Gordy under this new and 
fairer system. 

Here are the tables Mr. Wallace com- 
piled. You will find the ages, ranging 


Height 
inches 


from 11 to 1% across the. top. Heights, 
ranging from inches to 69 inches, are 
at the left, our own average record, 


STANDING HIG 


birthday) 
[a7] 18" 


in 


Perhaps with these tables as a starter 
you and your dad can work out tables in 
other events from the records of the fel- 
lows in your district. In any case, send 
the results of your meets to The Track 
Editor of Tus American Boy. He may be 
able to improve on these tables with the 
figures you give him. 


ennessee 


Military Ins titute 


New gymnasium, one of finest tn the country 


v? Est. 1844. High School and Junior College, 
Develops the boy. and trains him for leadership 
by, a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and. general activities. For catalog, address 

Gol. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
734 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


est Balitary ‘Sehgal ‘West of Mis 

‘ippi Ri ind Sex 

(7th, foiath grades}edunior 
Government Supervision. 


leties. Large gymnasium. 
‘Bwinamine pools” Cats 


Col S. Sellers, Supt, Box A. Lexington, Mo. 


NAZARE EELEALL 


A Historie School with up-to-date Administration. College Pre- 
Paraiory and Business Courses. Junior School, Gymnasium 
and Pool. lustrated cata! 


BORDENTOW. muurany 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small cla: individual attention. Boys taught 

how to study. R.O.T.C. 42nd weet. Special Summer 

Session. Catalogue. COL, NDON, Principal, 
Drawer C-18, Bordentowa, N. de 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


9th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Department especially strong, Rate $500. 
Earl .W. Hamblin, Principal, Box E-8, Austinburg, 


Ohio, near Ashtabula, 


eAcA NOE AR 


A Widel zed, Moderate Priced, Preparator 
wholesome’ Scheel ie and Sports. 


Schoo 
\Uoudiat Wetipment’ and 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing 
streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion ath- 
letics. Tennis, %4-mile track. Golf links available. Con- 
crete pool and skating pond. Catalog. James R. Hughes, 
A.M,, Princeton '85, Headmaster, Box X, Bellefonte. Pa, 


PILLSBURY 


47th year. 8 buildings. Maximum colle; 
paration. instruction. Military and 
‘Training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional 
advantages in vocal and instrumental music. Rate 8700. 
Catalog. Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Prin., Box 397E, Owatonna,Minn. 

143rd 


Harrisburg Academy eabes 


Prepares for college or business. | The latent possiblities of each 
boy’ Fevealed and developed by thoroughly experienced ‘ 
Beautifal mountain and river environment; modern buildin 
tog groonds,, Unexcelled seperate Junior Dept. for. s 
under sym cderats rate ace 

Welte Arthur Es Grown, Headmaster. Box 8, Harrisburg. Pa, 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
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Supertor preparation for college or business, 
insured by an experienced faculty, special 
study hours, modern classrooms and labora- 
“tg Reks Unusually successful in training boys, 

a staff that understands boys and how 
to teach them. Efficient military training aol 
caretully supervised athletics develop sturd: 
bodies. Year-rqund outdoor sports. Mild, 
healthful climate.~ nasium, swimming pool. 
Moderate charges. log. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY 
Box 12 


rintendent 
Sweetwater; Tennessee 


RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 
Where boys’ ambitions 
and aims are known and 
developed by helpful in- 
structors. A branch of 
the Randolph-Macon Sys- 
tem. Prepares for College 
or Scientific Schools, 
Over $200,000 equipment. 
Fine new gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor 
sports. Terms $500. 35th 
year. For catalog address 


Charles L. Melton, A.M., Principal, 
Box 419 Front Royal, Va. 


ISTAUNTON 


Military Academy 


Boys 10 to 20 years 
pared for the Uni Tooraibice, 
Government Academtes or Busi- 
ness. 


1600 feet above sea-level 
§ mountain air, Separate 
building ‘and special teachers for 
younger boys. Military training 
bedience, health and 


mare, dry, 


5 Personal, indi 

struction bby ur tutorial ayetem Abidermy elettysfive 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Illustrated catalog. Address 

Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. 8. Pres., Box E, 


I BME 42n_YEAr 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


American Boy readers enjoy going to this school 
which has a splendid record for college prepar- 
ation and business training, It’s a school that de- 
velops strong, self-reliant men, men whodo things. 
Military training develops strong bodies, alert 
minds, manly bearing. Oollege men teachers. 
Gymnasium and every facility for good field sports. 
Summer Camp July-August. Member Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8, Catalog. 
Address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 265. 
GERMANTOWN 


nee DAYTON, OHIO 


MILITARY 
OLUMBIAD RapEnty 


Courses prepare for any college. 67-acre campus 
of Blue Grass on Main Line cae All: ath- 
letics, golf and_swimming pool. OL. C,. under 
army officers, Enrollment Resa i 250. Best 
plant in the South. Fixed charges $675. For 
catalog address 


Box 501, Columbia, Tennessee 


FORK UNION 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new |] 
barracks, gymmasium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports. Aided and inspected by - War 
i 


Staunton, Va. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Pre 


Dept. R. O. T. C. 29th year. Catalog. Address 
COL, N, J. PERKINS, President, Fork Union, Va. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school’ for 110° boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful lo- 
cation, near mountains, All athletics. and sports. New 
swim ming pool. Junior dormitory. $475 to $575. 100th year. 
Cotalog, Address BEADMASTER, Box L, Gettysburg, Pas 


Monson Academy 


Send for booklet telling about the Monson 
Pledge for college entrance requirements. Bert- 
ram A. Strohmeier, Headmaster, Monson, Mass. 


BLAIR * 


Founded 1848. Imposing adings.. 
Thorough, instruction. | Lower 

boys. Endowed. Write for catalog. 
John C. Sharpe, LL.D,, Headmaster, Box M, Biairstown, N.J. 


Shattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound schol- 
character and 


College Preparatory ~ 
School for Boys 


fully equipped. 
ool for younger 


buildings, 
course. 
Catalog. 


coaches — 16 
acres, Business 
year. Summer School. 


‘Addi f 
Newhall, Headmaster, 


Cc. W. 
Box 8B, Faribault, Minn. 


BLA CKSTONE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
am ie Healthful Piedmont Region of Virginia, oleae Prepeter 


ind Business Adaiinistrative Courses, Best home iss oss 
Liven address: Col: Ev Ss Ligon, Pres., Box E, Blackst 

CARSONLONG i 

0 

A 90th 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live year 


A Mili College, . In the mountains midway 
between New tah, Individual instructio 
! and Summer Sessi Fes, "Box 30, New Bloomicld, 


Colorado Schools Mines 


(Est. 1872) 


Study Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of. nation greatest mining districts, where ‘practically 


available to students entering the 
special catalog free. 
Autumn Term Begins Sept. 9, 1926 


Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box P, Golden, Colorado 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A college preparatory school which leads, guides, di- 
rects and develops intelligent manhood, Patronage nation- 
wide. Culver boys are enthusiastic in work and play. 
Excellent. records of Culver graduates in colleges bespeak 
thorough preparation. Culver is widely known for its mag- 
nificent campus, buildings and equipment. Athletic and 
recreational facilities approach the ideal. Six-acre play 
plant, including riding hall, under roof—sports indepéndent 
of weather. 

Address The Registrar, Culver, Indiana 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by it- 


self as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in the 


young boy needs. Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in 
America, Write for the catalog. 
The Page Cadets at Catalina, 
a volume of western tales, by 


Cochran Avenue, Los 


California. 


CONWAY .x823% 
BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra, Large Band, 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 
personal direction of the famous leader, Patrick 
Conways, ree, 
7 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York. 


Angeles, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


MORGAN PAR 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced man 

teacher for every ten cadets. | Supervised athletics for each boy. 

20 acres in country surroun Summer Camp. 

Catalog, COL. H. D. ABELLS, Su ‘926, Morgan Park, CI 
MILITARY AND 


Northwestern Nivar AcADEMy 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Prepar- 


Fishburne Military School 


Prepares for college and business life. Located in Blue 
Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Mili- 
tary training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self- 
reliance. Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C. 

Box B, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 


OHIO “iter 
Institute 

92nd year. High, beautiful een Lower school for 

Beane y boys. Athletics. Addr . M. Henshaw, 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Il. Graduates enter college 
without examination. Also BUSINESS 
courses. Championship grade Athletics, 
Best Coaching. Free CATALOG: 
Address CAPT. R. 8. EATON, Adj, 


itary ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


answers the problem of training the 
experi- 
The 


boy. Instructors have had 
ence with hundreds of boys. 
boy who puts himself in harmony 
With tho system they have devolop- 
ed will be in the way of gainin 

sound body, an alert and self-reli- 
ant mind. and the soul of a MAN. 


Summer ‘Tgtorin 
ddress -E,_ Delafiel 
Waukesha "Cons Wis. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


(Shae you ever watched two fellows, 
one a novice and the other an expert, 
row boats? The novice has a trying ex- 
perience. His boat rocks, his oars work 
like flails. The prow of his boat keeps 
turning off the course. And the craft 
seems to be dragging bottom. 

How about the other fellow—the ex- 
pert? Even in the thickest of water traf- 
fic he slips along with ease and perfect 
control. There is a graceful rhythm to 
his motions that sends the boat skimming 
through the water like an eel. 

If you want to become an expert oars- 
man forget all about speed until you 
master form—speed will come automat- 
ically after that. Step into the boat fac- 
ing the stern and sit down at once on the 


| oarsman’s seat. Trim the boat—see that 


it is on an even keel. If you have a pas- 
senger see that he is seated so the boat 
rides evenly. Put the oars in the oarlocks 
and shove off, resting the oar-blades flat 
on the water, if you have open oarlocks, 
as soon as you are clear. 

Whether you are rowing with the long 
“surf sweeps” whose handles overlap or the 
shorter oars which swing clear of each 
other, it is a good idea to row with the 
right hand slightly lower than the left. 

Bending at the waist, swing your arms 
and shoulders forward, blades of the oars 
still parallel with the water. Don’t let 
your shoulders weave in the air—move 
straight forward, smoothly so the boat 
won’t rock. If you have open oarlocks 
which permit the oars to turn, start twist- 
ing your blades perpendicular to the water 
as you near the end of your reach; then 


w to Row a Boat 5y Ladd Plumley 


when your arms are fully extended you 
can let the blades slip into the water and 
you are all set for your stroke. 

With the blade buried, sit up airaiche, 
pull steadily with your back, shoulders 
and arms, and push out with your legs. 
This will give you a drive you can get 
in no other way. Your hands'should main- 
tain the same level throughout the en- 
tire stroke and should finish next to your 
body, with your body inclined slightly to 
the rear. Do not make the mistake of 
leaning too far back at the end of the 
stroke. Your body loses most of its power 
after it passes the perpendicular. 

At the end of the stroke, lower your 
hands until the blades are out of the water 
and shoot out your arms preparatory to 
taking your next stroke. If you have open 
oarlocks, you should drop your wrists as 
the oar comes out of the water so that 
the blade is “feathered” or turned parallel 
with the water. The blade then offers 
less resistance on its backward sweep. 

This isn’t as long and complicated as it 
sounds. The movements are blended to- 
gether so that they seem like one rhyth- 
mical, unbroken operation. The smoothness 
of stroke and recovery and the absence 
of unnecessary haste is what distinguishes 
the expert from the novice. 

Unless the boat, is round-bottomed and 
overloaded there is little danger, even in 
the heaviest of blows. If you are caught 
in a heavy gale out on a lake or bay, try 
to head directly into the wind until you 
gain the shelter of a projecting point of 
land, or the windward side of the lake; 
then you can change your course with 
safety. This isn’t always possible, but in 
any case do not let your boat get at 
right angles to the waves. 

There’s loads of fun in rowing a boat— 
if you know how to row. The way to 
learn is to keep the right way in mind, 
and to row at every opportunity. In row- 
ing, p makes perfect. 


The Deep Disguise (Continued from page 30) 


The fat man jerked a thumb seaward. 
“IT been watchin’ her since daylight,” he 
squeaked. “That’s Barnet’s Sylvia. The 
ornery little rat went an’ piled her up on 
Whaleback some time last night, an’ then 
went an’ left her. Ho! He deserves all 
that’s comin’ to him an’ here’s where An- 
ton Borg sees that he gets it!” 


HEY were very near the schooner now. 
The fat man chuckled. “She sails so 


es steady, you’d think there was a 


man at her wheel. But I got watertight 
evidence he an’ his crew went ashore to 
the Light. Cold feet. Paugh!” 

Dolph’s face was blank. Under his shirt, 
though, something banged like a piston. 
é He waited a bit, for more; then with 
a mumbled word about going down be- 


| low, he descended to the deck. 


The engine-room bell jingled. The Nero 
was laying alongside. Churning and throb- 
bing in white soapsuds, her starboard bow 
came even with the blunt nose of the 
schooner, and she sidled close. Dolph 
watched the main boom swing overhead. 
He stepped quickly around the pilot house 
to the vacant port side. . ... 

A hoarse shout split the sunlit air, 
“Mister Borg! Look—quick—!” 

Over his head the window squeaked. 
But the boy’s shadow moved rapidly 
around the house again, clinging close— 
around to the starboard side, forward to 
her bumper-clad nose. Behind him he 
heard a muffled piping: ‘“Wh-what in 
thunder—?” He waited not one instant. 
The fore chains of the Sylvia were but 
three feet away. He leaped, caught the 
wire spreader under her bowsprit, swarmed 
around her bows to the hidden starboard 
side, and went up the draped anchor chain 
like an alley cat to her rail. 

In the scramble down there a wisp of 
gray, wet sea-moss had come off in his 
clutched hand. He looked at it; and his 
head went back in silent laughter. He 
swung off the rail and ran aft to the 
wheel. Right by the binnacle there lay 
Dan’l Barnet’s battered felt hat. : 

All this happened in a matter of sec- 


onds; but the Nero, reversing to check 
her way, had backed off to twenty yards 


by the time her skipper had pinched his | 


great bulk out of her port window and 
into the one to starboard. Now his face 
was very red. And the pig-eyes rolled in 
amazement. For—they—saw— 

A man on the schooner, the upper part 
of a man’s body at her wheel!—a little 
gingery, hunched back, a tanned and 
wrinkled face, a wisp of "whisker under an 
old felt hat! The head turned, and spat 
casually over the high port rail. A pep- 
pery voice snapped out of it. “Hi, boys! 
Lay on deck there! We got enough breeze 
to beat in, now...” The figure turned 
more, and as if in surprise seemed to take 
in the Nero for the first time. It grunted. 
“Mornin’, Mister Borg. Up early, ain’t 
ye? Git right out o’ my wind, now—I’m 
comin’ abaout!” 

The fat mouth hung open. Dazed fat 
fingers groped for the bell. “By the love 
of—an’ they swore to me—they swore to 
me he’d gone ashore. . -” The Nero 
moved stodgily away. 

But presently high voices drifted back. 

“. . . that bleedin’ kid? Ain’t he be- 
low with you?” 

“Below with me! .. . 
up with you?” 


crazy! Ain’t he 


ALF an hour later a little snub-nosed 

schooner with an idiotic list to star- 
board came fluttering into the wind on 
the channel side of the Light. Above her 
sensible mastheads, on the lighthouse bal- 
cony a small old man with one hand in 
a huge white bandage jumped up and 
down on a regular and _ irrepressible 
rhythm, like a mechanical toy. 

“Boy! Ye’re the—we saw out o’ Tim’s 
glasses! Hurry up, you—you boy! We 
telephoned in to Smith’ick. Two hands an’ 
cargo all waitin’. I’m all right. Every- 
body’s all right. Boy—how’d ye do it?” 

“J—dunno, Pa,” Dolph’s strong young 
voice called back, “I reckon it—just hap- 
pened.” 

Which casts a final light on Dolph Bar- 
net. For that was exactly the truth 
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Sepgueted for Rate $610. 

THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 
Chattani 


Box B, jooga, Tenn. 


1926 

An endowed school, rich in traditions and achieve- 
ments, where highest ideals and habits of character 
are cultivated by modern scientific methods of mone, 
physical and academic education. 

Classes prepare for college, scientific school or busi- 
ness career. Junior School for younger boys. 

Physical education includes medical examination 
and individual program of exercise, hygiene and 
athletics, prescribed and directed by expert advice. 
Gymnasium and field equipment greatly enlarged. 

Literature and information on request. 
REV. BROWNELL GAGE, Ph.D., Headmaster 
3 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


FEO An endowed 


school for boys 
colleges. 


1. 
Erammar grades. €lst year, ‘Booklets. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 5Z Hightstown, New Jersey 


1833 Ninety-fourth Year 


L 


@ For 
PADEMY, FOR. BOYS 


Splendid gymnasium. Catalog. Box 57-B, Manassas, Va. 


ERKIOMEN  éiomtniry 


For the Boy who wants 
Excellent Record in Sgusse.ond. 
ice. aot naepaigts — 


[Sicol with Home Gare 
Onear 8. Kriebel, D. D., Principal, Bos 11 Box is, Pe Peoscvarys Pa. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


: disti 
a a sn, wi 
ENNINGT 


Develops your boy into the man you'd 
Exceptional record in college | end. d lite, Inetrs 


every 1 i athletic 
ate ruteano entzae, | Calalon: FRANCIS | HARVEY one 


A Lite D.. Headmaster, Box 30, Pennington, 


Mercersburg Acad Offers athorough physical. men- 
eMY tal and m raining fer col- 

lege or business. Under Christian m great 

universities. Lo 

the most pi 

ment modern. Write for cata 

Willies: Mana Lrving, ‘Lbs.0.,, Meadaestely ecoeaieem aa 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Saint John's 


Militory. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. 
course. Junior Department. Well-ordered sthietics. Catalog. 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 25, Manlius, N. ¥. 


Kentucky ‘Military nstitute 


An aceredited school, Kighty years of succes § is preparing bere 
for college and eee: Cisssical, ecle mes 
courses.. Also Junior School. Small elas Gervnal tection. attention. 


Only boys of highest character accepted 


Col. OB. Richmond, Pres, Bo: Lyndon, Ky. 
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Winners of 21 National Championships 
in 1925 played in Keds! 


ERE’S the list—one of the 
most remarkable tributes 

that could possibly be paid to 
Keds’ outstanding leadership 
and quality! 
National Indoor Boys’ Singles 
National Indoor Junior Singles 
National Indoor Junior Doubles 
National Father and Son Doubles 
National Intercollegiate Singles 
National Clay Court Singles | National Indoor Women’s 


National Veterans’ Singles Singles 

National Doubles (1 player) National Junior Singles 

National Junior Doubles National Singles 

National Boys’ Doubles National Boys’ Singles 

National Clay Court National Women’s Doubles 
Doubles (1 player) 

National Girls’ Singles National Women’s Singles 


and the Championship of Mexico in 
Men’s Singles Men’s Doubles Women’s Singles 


ND NO WONDER! Keds soles give a 

sure grip of any playing surface—so 

sure that most great players use them in 
their tennis matches. 


And everywhere throughout the country, 
millions of boys and girls, men and women 
have found that Keds are just the shoes for 
all sports wear—at play, in camp, in the 
gymnasium, sailing or for general everyday 


THE “TRIUMPH” 
A popular Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber soles. They’re dur- 
able, comfortable and snug-fitting. 
They’re the favorite shoes of nearly 
all the great athletes, - 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


wear in the summer time. 


Keds soles are made of 
choice grade rubber—are full 
of life and spring—and are 


remarkably tough. Keds 
will outwear two or three 
pairs of ordinary “sneakers.” 


The uppers are of durable can- 
vas—strong enough to support 
the foot and protect against twists 
and sprains—yet light and comfortable. Keds fit 
more snugly than any other canvas rubber-soled 
shoes. And there’s a special Feltex innersole to 
absorb perspiration and keep the feet cool. 

Keds come in all popular styles and at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. They are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 

Be sure you get real Keds. Look for the name 
Keds-on the shoe. « 


This New Hand-book of Sports Free! 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports contains all kinds 
of information on games, sports, camping, vacation 
suggestions and dozens of other interesting subjects. 
Sent free if you address Dept.1250, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds model—built 
for the hardest wear. Comes in lace-to-toe 
style—white with black trim or brown 
with gray trim—both models with gray sole. 
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A Good Shooting Eye 


Boys! 
Get a Free Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him for a 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to 
become a crack shot, and 
how to form a drill com- 
pany. Ask him to show 
you the latest Daisy mo- 
dels. If he does not carry 
them, write us, and we 
will send any model on 
receipt of price. 


Makes a Good Batting Eye 


By Harry Heilmann 


Right Fielder for the Detroit Tigers, and American League Batting 
Champion for the third time last year. A veteran big leaguer, he 
clouted the ball for a .394 average in 1925. Heilmann believes target 
practice will help the boy who wants to cultivate his batting eye. 
Here’s what he says: 


“To meet the ball squarely a batter has to have a steady nerve, 
a keen eye, and absolute co-ordination of mind and muscle. Those 
are exactly the things a fellow develops in target shooting, so it’s 
pretty near certain that the boy who improves his shooting is 
improving his chance of being a good batter at the same time.” 


This advice from the popular batting champion of the Ameri 


can League supports what so many other prominent sportsmen, 
athletes and trainers have said. The boy who practices marks 
manship with the Daisy Air Rifle is not only getting a lot of real 
sport, but a wonderful training that will help him in any other 
form of sport he undertakes. The boy who becomes a keen sharp- 
shooter with the Daisy is making himself a better sportsman, and 
a better man. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump Gun. It has 
the same action as a high-power magazine hunting rifle, the same 
finish, and “snappy” appearance. Shoots 50 times without re- 
loading; $5.00 at all dealers. Other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


DAISY 42 RIFLES 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs. 
717 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co. 
28 Noel Block, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


